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The red-man is not the only aboriginal race {and yet I have often heard my parents tell of 
upon our continent, concerning whom it might} their numbers when they first settled in Hop- 
have been pathetically prophesied: the places} kinsville. They came into the gardens of the 
which knew them once, shall know them no} town, destroyed their fruit trees and vegetables, 
more; many numerous races of birds and ani-} and even carried their audacity so far as to come 
mals have disappeared along with their original } down into the house-yards and fight with the do- 
foes. Step by step they have been driven from} mestic fowls. Boys and negroes killed great 
the haunts they once frequented, and over vast} numbers of them with sticks and stones, while 
districts once all their own. They now retain} very few thought them worth shooting at at all, 
possession of small and isolated spots, where} except to drive them away for mischief. They 
they continue to look back with lingering long-} were regarded as pests and nuisances, and caught 
ing over the fair domain, from which they have} in traps and pens, in immense quantities, to be 
been ruthlessly driven. } thrown to the hogs. 

Such has been peculiarly the case with the; In spite of these almost incredible numbers, 
Prairie Hen, which, in the strong resemblance of} how short a time has it taken to despoil them 
its fate, and in many of its habits, may be pro-} even of this, the ‘‘Garden of the West;” yet here, 
perly styled the feathered prototype of the North } too, they still linger, and, as if in affectionate re- 
American Indian. They once swarmed over a} luctance to leave so lovely a home; they may 
vast proportion of the Northern and Middle Dis-} now occasionally be startled from the vicinity of 
tricts. Like the Indians, they were so indomi-} the beautiful groves or timber islands, scattered 
tably fixed and wild in their habits, that exter-} over the flowery plains of the rich “Barrens.” 
mination or flight before the encroaching power; The Ruffled Grouse, or the Partridge, as it is 
of the white race, has been their only alternative. } miscalled at the North, and Pheasant, as it is 
Like them, they held in fee simple the wide}known at the West, still retains almost undis- 








nut-bearing woods, with all the privileges and 
perquisites thereof, since time immemorial. 
Like them, they have lingered long round the 
graves of their feathered forefathers, and where- 
ever a nook of refuge has been gained, where 
the destroyer might not reach them, they yet 
haunt the scenes of by-gone prosperity. As, for 
instance, although there is scarcely a Pinnated 
Grouse to be met with in any of the Atlantic 
States, where the Puritans found them covering 
the earth, except among the mountains; yet in 
Martha’s Vineyard, one of the Elizabeth Islands, 
they continue to be found in sufficient numbers 
to justify the annual resort of a limited party of 
sportsmen, to hunt them. Nashawenna, a small 
island on which they are kept as a sort of pre- 
serve, is the only other one of the group on which 
they are found. They also frequent such dense 
or barren places as the “‘brushy” plains of Long 
Island, Mount Desert Island, in the State of 
Maine, and other rough and inaccessible locali- 
ties in that State and in New Jersey. In South- 
ern Kentucky, where I can just remember them 
in my boyhood, as abundant—that is, sufficiently 
80 to afford good sport—they were not to be 
found at all by the time I had reached manhood; 
Vout. I—No. 2. 1 








puted possession of these favorite feeding grounds 
since the abdication of its former rival and con- 
queror. 

These two birds have been strangely confound- 
ed even by sportsmen—and there are a great 
many intelligent men among them—North and 
South, who persist in getting the names of the 
birds wrong, one way or another. The case 
seems to be about this:—the Puritans found the 
Ruffled and Pinnated Grouse in the woods and 
plains of the new country. The Ruffled Grouse, 
the plumage of which is lighter at the North, re- 
minded them most of the Grey Partridge of Great 
Britain. Not having much idle time to spare 
for careful ornithological classification, they 
christened the bird Partridge, off-hand, in me- 
mory of the old country, and, Partridge it has 
been called ever since by their descendants, ex- 
cept when they in their hurry have confounded 
it with the Prairie Hen or Pinnated Grouse, to 
which it bears nothing more than the general 
family resemblance. Since the gradual disap- 
pearance of the Prairie Hen, this confusion has 
bécome worse confounded—it being pretty gene- 
rally understood that the name Partridge has 
been misapplied to one of the two common spe- 
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cies of Grouse—but which becomes the ques-' flocks, separate into parties of from twenty to fifty 
tion? or more. Their mating season commences, and 
Specimens of the Prairie Hen have become so a spot is pitched upon to which they daily resort. 
difficult to obtain for the purposes of comparison, The male birds, before the first glimpse of day 
that the whole subject has been left pretty much ‘lightens the horizon, fly swiftly and singly from 
to conjecture, and the Ruflled Grouse still holds | their grassy beds, to meet, to challenge, and to 
its place and its name of Partridge at the North. | fight the various rivals led by the same impulse 
Now, this name is just as appropriate as that ap-' to the arena. The male is at this season attired 
plied to the same bird west of the Alleghanies. | in his full dress, and enacts his part in a manner 
There, from the darker color which its plumage as-’ not surpassed in pomposity by any other bird. 
sumes, toward the Southwest it has beencalledthe | Imagine them assembled, to the number of twen- 
Pheasant. We have but one species of Pheasant ty, by daybreak: see them all strutting in the 
on the Continent, called the American Pheasant, | presence of each gther, mark the consequential 
and that is a very rare inhabitant of the Rocky gestures, their toch of disdain, and their angry 
Mountains, so that itis hardly necessary to go far’ prile as they pass cach other. Their tails, 
to show that such an application of the name is) spread out and inclined forwards, to meet the ex- 
an absurd misnomer. We have the same ridicu- | panded feathers of their necks, like stiffened frills, 
lous jumble of names in the instance of the Vir- fie supported by the globular orange-colored re- 
ry Partridge, which in the Northeastern and ceptacle of air, from which their singular boom- 
Middle Districts is called Quail, as a sort of dis ing sounds procced. Their wings, like those of 
minutive of their supposed Partridge—however, ' the Turkey Cock, are stiffened and declined so as 
they have the name right in the South and West,}to rub and rustle on the ground, as the bird 
where it is known as the Partridge. It is quite’ passes rapidly along. Their bodies are depressed 
amusing to hear the epicures from the different) towards the ground, the fire of their eyes evinces 
sections, correcting each other over a dish of so the pugnacious workings of the mind, their notes 
common a bird. ) fill the air around, and at the very first answer 
Now, once for all, let us set this matter straight from some coy female—the battle rages. Like 
—lIst. The proper name of the Partridge of the} Game Cocks they strike, and rise in the air to 
North and Eastern States is the Ruffled Grouse,} meet their assailants with greater advantage. 
which is also improperly called Pheasant west of Now many close in the encounter; feathers are 
the Alleghanies, the American Pheasant being our | seen whirling in the agitated air, or falling round 
only species. 2d. The proper name for the Pin-} them tinged with blood. The weaker begin to 
nated Grouse is not Partridge either, but its com-) give way, and one after another seeks refuge in 
mon name is Prairie Hen. 3d. The Virginian; the neighboring bushes. The remaining few 
Partridge is the only one of the species we have) greatly exhausted, maintain their ground, and 
on the Continent, and it is improperly called a, withdraw slowly and proudly as if each claimed 
Quail, of which we have not a single variety!) the honors of the victory. The vanquished and 
We have two or three other varieties of the) the victors then search for the females, who, be- 
Grouse, which are, however, less noted, and are so} lieving each to have returned from the field in tri- 
exclusively confined to the high Northern regions, } umph, receive them with joy. 
that they are not likely to much increase the con-} “It not unfrequently happens that a male, al- 
fusion which exists with regard to the nomencla-} ready mated, is suddenly attacked by some dis- 
ture of this family—the principal of these are the | appointed rival, who unexpectedly pounces upon 
Willow Grouse, which is found in the deep forests} him after a flight of considerable length, having 
and mountain fastnesses of Maine, north, to} been attracted by the cacklings of the happy cou- 
the swamps of Labrador—and the Spotted or} ple. The female invariably squats near to and 
Canada Grouse, which is found also in the heart} almost under the breast of her lord, while he, 
of the dark pine swamps of much the same gene-} always ready for action, throws himself on his 
ral localities—but the Ruffled and Pinnated} daring antagonist, and chases him away never to 
Grouse are the most generally sought, and, of} return. 
course, interesting varieties, and we shall, there-} «In such places in the Western country as I 
fore, principally endeavor to illustrate the differ-} have described, the ‘Prairie Hen’ is heard ‘boom- 
ences between these two. ing’ or ‘tooting,’ not only before break of day, 
The most curious peculiarities of these Grouse, } but frequently at all hours from morning till 
consist in their different and fierce modes of ad- poral, oe in districts where these birds have 
justing matters in the love season, and the extra-} become wild in consequence of the continual in- 
ordinary sounds produced by the males at this} terference of man, they are seldom heard after 
eriod. As the most striking marks of distinction} sunrise; sometimes these meetings are noiseless, 
etween them, we will quote here accurate ac-} their battles are much less protracted, or of less 
counts of their ferocious love scenes, and of the} frequent occurrence, and their beats or scratching 
mode in which the sounds referred to are pro-! grounds are more concealed. Many of the young 
duced by both birds. No naturalist has been} males have battles even in the autumn, when the 
more absolutely faithful than J. J. Audubon in) females generally join, not to fight, but to con- 
such descriptions. We quote him concerning the} ciliate them, in the manner of the Wild Turkeys. 
Pinnated Grouse: } «The curious notes emitted in the mating sea- 
‘“As soon as the snows have melted away, and: son are peculiar to the male. When the recepta- 
the first blades of grass issue from the earth, an-} cles of air, which, in form, color and size, resem- 
nouncing the approach of spring, the Grouse,; ble a small orange, are perfected inflated, the 
which had congregated during the winter in great | bird lowers its head to the ground, opens its bill, 
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and sends forth, as it were, the air contained in| surrounding region, by the character of the 
these bladders in distinctly separate notes, rolling ground, from the biting force of the north-west 
one after another from loud to low, and producing ; winds. Here the Prairie Hens begin to assemble 
a sound like to a muffled drum. This done, the! early in the evening, and by the time dusk comes 
bird immediately erects itself, refills its recepta- on immense numbers are collected. They ap- 
cles by inhalation, and again proceeds with its) proach the scene in small flocks, in a leisurely 
tootings. }manner, by short flights. They approach the 

“I frequently observed in these Prairie Hens, a} place of gathering silently, with nothing of that 
number of which I had tamed at Henderson, that’ whirr of wings, for which they are noted when 
after producing the noise, the bags lost their ro-} they are suddenly put up, but they make ample 
tundity, and assumed the appearance of a burst ; amends when they arrive; as in the Pigeon roost, 
bladder, but that in a few seconds they were) there is a continual roar, caused by the restless 
again inflated. Having caught one of the birds,) shifting of the birds, and sounds of impatient 
I passed the point of a pin through each of its; struggle emitted by them, which can be heard 
air-celis, the consequence of which was that it; distinctly for several miles. The numbers col- 
was unable to toot any more. With another | lected are incalculably immense, since the space 
bird, I performed the same operation on one only | covered by them sometimes extends for over a 
of the cells, and next morning it tooted with the mile in length, with a breadth determined by the 
sound one, although not so loudly as before, but) character of the ground. 
could not inflate the one which had been punc-; This is a most astonishing scene. When ap- 
tured. the sound, in my opinion, cannot be; proached in the early part of the night on horse- 
heard ata much greater distance than a mile.) back, the hubbub is strangely discordant, and 
All my endeavors to decoy this species, by imi-} overwhelmingly deafening. They will permit 
tating its curious sounds, were unsuccessful, al-} themselves to be killed in great numbers with 
though the Ruffed Grouse is easily deceived in} sticks, or any convenient weapon, without the 
this manner. As soon as the strutting and fight-; necessity of using guns. They, however, when 
ing are over, the collapsed bladders are concealed | frequently disturbed in the first of the season, 
by the feathers of the ruff, and during autumn) will easily change their roosting-place, but when 
and winter are much reduced in size. These; the heavy snows have fallen, by melting which by 
birds, indeed, seldom, if ever, meet in groups on} the heat of their bodies, and by trampling it 
the scratching grounds after incubation has taken | down, they have formed a sort of sheltered yard, 
place; at all events, I have never seen them fight} the outside walls of which defend them against 
after that period; for, like the Wild Turkeys,} the winds, they are not easily driven away by 
after spending a few weeks apart to recover their) any degree of persecution. Indeed, at this time, 
strength, they gradually unite, and as soon as} they become so emaciated as to afford but little 
the young are grown up, individuals of both sexes | inducement to any human persecutors, by whom 
mix with the latter, and continue in company till | they are seldom troubled, indeed, on account of 
spring. The young males exhibit the bladders} the remoteness of their locations; from foxes, 
and elongated feathers of the neck before the first} wolves, hawks, and owls, &c., their natural ene- 
winter, and by the next spring have attained ma-} mies, they have, of course, to expect no mercy at 
turity, although, as in many other species, they ) any time. 
increase in size and beauty for several years.” The noise of their restless cluckings, flutter- 

To this concise and accurate account of Mr. } ings and shiftings begins to subside a few hours 
Audubon’s, we would only add that on the prai-} afver dark. The birds have now arranged them- 
ries of the North-west, of Illinois, Wisconsin, } selves for the night, nestled as close as they can 
Iowa, &c., where they still abound in innumera-} be; wedged, every bird with his breast turned 
ble flocks, the scenes described above occur on a} towards the wind that may be prevailing. This 
much grander scale, and are attended even with} scene is one of the most curious that can be 
considerable carnage. The strange “booming” | imagined, especially when they have the moon- 
of these birds, heard far and near on every side,} light on the snow to contrast with their dark 
confounds the stranger unutterably, and he is} backs. At this time, they may be killed by cart- 
with ditliculty made to understand that sounds of loads, as only those in the immediate neighbor- 
such volume are made by a comparatively small } hood of the aggressor are disturbed, apparently. 
bird. Indeed, it may be remarked that the} They rise to the height of a few feet, with a stu- 
habits of the bird are most essentially changed, } pified and aimless fluttering, and plunge into the 
as well as the color of its plumage, by a residence} snow, within a short distance, where they are 
on the great plains of the West. The most ex-! easily taken by the hand. In these helpless con- 
traordinary phenomenon produced by the neces-) ditions, such immense numbers are destroyed 
sities of the climate, as a protection against the) that the family would bein danger of rapid ex- 
terrible winds which sweep over these apparently | termination, but that the fecundity of the survi- 
illimitable levels, at the approach of winter, con-| vors keeps pace with the many fatalities to which 
sists, in the assembling of these birds, from a} they are liable. ‘ 
distance of many miles around, to roost on the} Wherever they may be found, this propensity 
same spot, something after the manner of the) to collect in numbers, smaller or greater, during 
Wild Pigeon. This fact seems to have escaped } cold weather, to roost in low spots of ground, has 
@r. Audubon’s notice. } been observed, and Mr. Audubon mentions the 

At the opening of winter, a spot is selected, on) circumstance of his having caught a great many 
the open prairies, in the upper part of the Mis-} of them—which he had observed resorting to the 
souri country, which is more sheltered than the: long grass of a bit of low, marshy land near his 
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house—by simply making his negroes, each with) trees, and straightening themselves up, they 
a torch in hand, carry down a drag fishing net to’ smooth down the feathers of the body close to 
the marsh, which they dropped over the right; the body, and as they remain perfectly motion- 
spot, which had been carefully marked. }less, they are astonishingly difficult to distin- 
They naturally throng together to obtain mu-} guish—so perfectly does their color blend with 
tually the benefit of the os of their bodies} that of the trunk or boughs. When once dis- 
against the cold, and in proportion as the cold) covered, they are easily shot—even to the great 
becomes excessive in those districts where they} part of the flock that may have been flushed. 
most abound, does the necessity of these assem-} The sport of shooting the Pinnated Grouse is now 
blages increase, until they become gradually de-} so curtailed in the North-eastern Districts, as 
veloped into the curious phenomenon we have at-} not to furnish sufficient general interest for a de 
tempted to convey an idea of above. tailed description—while that of slaughtering 
But, to continue the proposed distinction be-} them by wholesale in the North-west, where 
tween the two varicties of Grouse:—The Ruffled} they so greatly abound, is hardly a theme which 
Grouse roosts upon trees, except during the snow, } will bear dwelling upon with pleasure. 
eee it sometimes finds a shelter, singly, by} Bs 
urying itself beneath it, as is done by the North-} 
aa Unie. It resorts most to the thickets and} THISTLE-DOWN. 
dense groves—both winter and summer—for } — 
breeding, roosting and feeding; while the Pin- OM APTRR I. 
nated Grouse keep on the plains and open coun-} There is no time like these clear September 
try, for all these purposes. ‘The “drumming” of) nights, after sunset, for a reverie. If itis a calm 
the Ruffled Grouse is a very different affair from } evening, and an. intense light fills the sky, and 
the “tooting”’ of the Prairie Hen. Hear, likewise, } glorifies it, and you sit where you can see the new 
a description of this curious proceeding from the} moon, with the magnificent evening star beneath 
source we have already quoted:— } it, you must be a stupid affair, indeed, if you can- 
“Early in April, the Ruffled Grouse begins to} not then dream the most heaven/y dreams! 
drum immediately after dawn, and again towards } But RosalieSherwood—poor young creature, isin 
the close of day. As the season advances, the } no dreaming mood this lovely Sabbath night. Her 
drumming is repeated more frequently at all} heart is crushed in such an utter helplessness, as 
hours of the day; and where these birds are } leaves no room in it for hope; her brain is too 
abundant, this curious sound is heard from all} acutely sensitive, just now, for visions. The this- 
parts of the woods in which they reside.—} tle-down, in beautiful fairy-like procession, floats 
Lhe drumming is performed in the following} on and up before her eyes, and as she watches the 
manner:—The male bird, standing erect on a} frail things, they assume a new interest to her; 
rostrate decayed trunk, raises the feathers of its} she feels a human sympathy with them. Like 
dy, in the manner of a Turkey Cock, draws) the viewless winds they come, from whence she 
its head towards its tail, erecting the feathers of} knows not; and go, whither? none can tell. 
the latter at the same time, and raising its ruff} They are homeless, and she is like them; but she 
around the neck, suffers its wings to droop, and} is not as they—purposeless. 
struts about on the log. A few moments clapse,} If you could look into her mind, you would sce 
when the bird draws the whole of its feathers} how she has nerved it to a great determination; 
close to its body, and stretches itself out, beats} how that, mustering visions and hopes once cher- 
its sides with its wing, in the manner of the Do-} ished, she had gone forward to a bleak and barren 
mestic Cock, but more loudly, and with such} path, and stands there very resolute, yet, in the 
rapidity of motion, after a few of the first strokes, | tirst moment of her resolve, miserable; no, the 
as to cause a tremor in the air not unlike the} had not yet grown strong in the suffering; she 
rumbling of distant thunder. This, kind reader, } cannot this night stand up and bear her burden 
is the ‘drumming’ of the Pheasant. In perfectly} with a smile of triumph. 
calm weather it may be heard at the distance} Rosalie Sherwood was an only child, the daugh- 
of two hundred yards, but might be supposed to} ter of an humble friend, Mrs. Melville had 
proceed from a much greater distance. The} known from girlhood. She, poor creature, had 
female, which never drums, flies directly to the} neither lived nor died innocent. 
place where the male is thus engaged.”’ } On her death-bed, Cecily Sherwood gave her 
We have now an outline of the principal points) unrecognized child to the care of one who pro- 
of difference between the birds. I will only say} mised, in the sincerity of her passion, to be a mo- 
in conclusion—that shooting the Ruffled Grouse} ther to the unfortunate infant. And during the 
is very precarious sport, except when the snows ! cighteen years of that girl’s life, from the hour of 
are very deep, and then they soon become too ; her mother’s death to the day when she was left 
lean and helpless to escape. Though a very ro- | without hope in the world, Rosalie had found a 
bust bird, they are frequently thinned off very ; parent in the rigid but always kind and just Mary 
much by the severities of the Northern winters. | Melville. 
The most common mode of hunting them by those} This widow lady had one son; he was four 
who kill them for market, or for the love of! years old when her husband died, which was the 
slaughter, is with a sharp, active cur dog, whose | very year that the little Rosalie was brought to 
vehement barking causes them to take to a tree | Melville House. The boy’s father had been con-* 
close at hand, where they sit still and permit the | sidered a man of great wealth, but when his af- 
approach of the gunner. But, this is only half fairs were settled, after his decease, it was found 
the battle: they usually fly into the tops of the’ that the debts of the estate being paid, little more 
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than a competency remained for the widow. But} fitted to win souls, yet it could ring like a clarion, 
the lady was fitted, by a life of self-discipline, } when the grandeur of his themes fired his soul. 
even in her luxurious home, to calmly meet this} With the warmest hopes and the deepest interest 
emergency. With the remnant of an imagined} they, whoknew the difficulties and trials attending 
fortune, she retired to an humbler residence, } the profession he had chosen, looked on this young 
where, in quiet retirement, she gave her time to} man. 
managing household affairs, and superintending; Duncan and Rosalie had long known the na- 
the home education of the children. ture of the tie which bound them together— 

Her son Duncan, and the young Rosalie, had} members of one family—and they never called 
grown up together—until the girl’s twelfth birth-} themselves brother and sister, after the youth 
day, constant playmates and pupils in the same} came home a graduate from college. For, from 
school. No one, not even the busiest busy-body, } the time when absence empowered him to look as 
had ever been able to detect the slightest partial-} a stranger would look on Rosalie, from that time 
ity in Mrs. Melville’s treatment of her children;} he saw her elegant and accomplished, and be- 
and, indeed, it had been quite impossible that she} witching, as she was, and other than fraternal 
should ever regard a child so winningly beautiful } affection was in his heart for her. 
as Rosalie, with other than the tenderest affection.; And Rosalie, too, loved him, just as Duncan, 
Under a light and careless rein, the girl had been } had he spoken his passion, would have prayed 
a difficult one to manage, for there was a light little} her to love him. She had long ago made him the 
fire in her eyes, that told of strong will and deep } standard of all manly excellence; and when he 

assions; and besides, her striking appearance came back, after three years of absence, she was 
1ad won suflicient admiration to have completely } not inclined to revoke her early decision; there- 
spoiled her, if a guardian the most vigilant as fore was she prepared to read the language of 
well as most discerning, had not been ever at} Duncan’s eyes, and she consecrated her heapé to 
hand to speak the right word to and do the right} him. 
thing with her. During the years which followed his return 

Mrs. Melville was a thoroughly religious wo-} from college, till he was prepared for ordination, 
man, and seriously conscious of the responsi-}as a priest, he did not once speak to her of his 
bility she incurred in adopting the infant. She} love, which was growing all the while stronger 
could not quiet her conscience with the reflection} and deeper, as the river course that, flowing to 
that she had done a wonderfully good thing in} the ocean, receives every day fresh impetus and 
giving Rosalie a home and education; the chief} force from the many tiny springs that commingle 
pity she felt for the unfortunate orphan, led her} with it. Duncan Melville never thought of wed- 
to exercise an uncommon care, that all tendency} ding another than Rosalie Sherwood. 
to evil should be eradicated from the heart of the} It was, as I said, near the time appointed for 
brilliant girl while she was yet young; that a} his ordination, when he felt, for the first time, as 
sense of right, such as should prove abiding, } though he had a right to speak openly with her 
might be impressed on her tender mind. And her} of all his hopes. He asked her, then, what, in 
labor of love met with a return which might well} soul language, he had long before asked, a ques- 
have made the mother proud. tion, which she had as emphatically, in like lan- 

There had been no officious voice to whisper to} guage, answered—to be his partner for life, in 
Rosalie Sherwood the story of the doubtful posi-} weal or woe. 
tion which she occupied in the world. She was} He had tried to calmly consider Rosalie’s cha- 
an orphan, the adcpted child of the lady whom } racter as a Christian minister should consider the 
she devoutly loved with all a daughter’s tender-} character of her whom he would make the sharer 
ness; this she knew, and it was all she knew; and } of his peculiar lot; and setting every preference 
Mrs. Melville was resolved that she should never} aside, Duncan felt that she was fitted to assist, 
know more. and to bear with him. She was truthful as the 

The son of the widow had been educated for the} day, strong-minded and generous; humane and 
ministry. He was now twenty-two years old, } charitable: and though no professor of religion, a 
and was soon to be admitted to the priesthood.} woman full of reverence and veneration. He 
In this he was following out his own wish, and} knew that it was only a fear that she should not 
the most cherished hope of his mother, and it} adorn the Christian name, that kept her back 
seemed te all who knew him, as though the Head } from the altar of the church, and he loved her for 
of the Church had set his seal upon Duncan from } that spirit of humility, knowing that she was ‘‘on 
his boyhood. He was so mild and forbearing, so} the Lord’s side,” and that grace, ere long, would 
discreet and generous, so earnest and so honest, { be given to her, to proclaim it in doing all His 
—meek, and holy of heart, was the thought of ;commandments. 
any one who looked upon his placid, youthful} It was certainly with a joyful and confident 
face. Yet, he had, besides his gentleness, that {heart that, after he had spoken with Rosalie, 
without which his character might have subsided; Duncan sought his mother, to tell her of the 
Into a mere pucrile weakness; a firmness of pur-{ whole of that bright future which opened now 
pose; a reverence for duty; a strict sense of right, } before him. 
equal to that which marked his mother among; How then was he overcome with amazement 
women. Duncan Melville’s abilities were of a; and grief when Mrs. Melville told him it was a 
high order; perhaps not of the very highest, } union to which she could never consent! Then, 
though, if his ambition were only equal to his for the first time in his life, the astonished young 
powers, they would surely seem so to the world. {man heard of that stain which was on the name 

. His voice had a sweet persuasive tone, that was { poor Rosalie bore. 
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He heard the stor 


ee ners 


to the end, and, with a de- 


cision and energy that would have settled the} 


matter with almost any other than his mother, he 
declared— 

“Yet for all that, I will not give her up.” 

“It would not be expected that you would 
fulfil the engagement. Rolie hevest would not 
allow it, if she knew the truth of the matter.” 

“But she need not know it. There is no ex- 
isting necessity. Is it not enough that she is 
good and precious fo me? She is a noble woman, 
whose life has been, thanks to your guidance, 
beautiful and lofty.’’ 

“God knows, | have striven to do my duty by 
her, but I know what I should have done if | had 
ever thought you would wish to change your rela- 
tions with her, Duncan.”’ 

“The world has not her equal! It is cruel—it 
is sinful—in you, mother, to oppose our union.”’ 

“She is a lovely woman; but, my son, there are 
myriads like her.”’ 

“No—not one! Tell me you will never breathe 
a word of what you have told me éo her!” 

“Never.” 

“Oh! thank you! thank you! mother—you 
could not wish another daughter.’’ 

‘But for that I have told you, I could not wish 
another.” 

“Then I say you must not work this great in- 
justice on us. Rosalie loves me. She has pro- 
mised to be mine. You will break my heart.” 

«You are deluded and strongly excited, my son, 
or you would never speak so to me,” said the 
mother, with that persisting firmness with which 
the physician resorts to—a desperate remedy for 
a desperate disease. Then she spoke to him of 
all the relations in life he might yet be called upon 
to assume; of the misery which very possibly 
might follow this union in after days. Hours 
passed on, and the conference was not ended, un- 
til, with a crushed heart, and a trembling voice, 
Duncan arose, abruptly, while his mother yet 
spoke, and he said: 

“If the conclusion to which you have urged 
me, in God’s sight, is just, He will give me—He 
will give Rosalie, too—strength to abide by it. 
But I can never speak te her of this, and I must 
find another home than yours and hers. You 
must speak for me, mother; and let me charge 
you, doit gently. Do not tell her al/. Let her 
think what she will—believe as she must—that I 
am a wretch, past pardon; but do not blight her 
peace by telling all.” 

“I promise you, Duncan,’’ was the answer, 
spoken through many tears, and in the deepest 
sorrow. 


” 


An hour after, he was on the way from the ; 


village that he might spend the coming Sabbath 
in another town. 

And, after he was gone, the mother sought her 
younger, her dearly loved child. Rosalie heard 
that familiar step on the stairway—she had seen 
Duncan hurrying away from the house, and she 
knew the conference was over; but she had no 
fear for the result. So she hushed the glad tu- 
multuous beating of her heart, and tried to veil 
the brightness of her eyes as she heard the gentle 
tapping at her door that announced the mother 
coming. 
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As for Mrs. Melville, her heart quite failed her 
when she went into the pleasant room, and sat 
}down close by Rosalie. In spite of all the 
strengthening thoughts of duty which she had 
taken with her as a support in that interview, she 
was now at a sore loss, for it had been a bitter 
grief to her kind heart when, of old, for duty’s 
sake, she made her children unhappy. How then 
could she endure to take away their life’s best 
joy—their richest hope? It was a hard thing; 
and many moments passed before she could nerve 
her strong spirit to utter the first word. Rosalie, 
anxious and impatient, too, but unsuspecting, 
at last exclaimed: 

“What can it be that so much troubles you, 
mother?” 

Then Mary Melville spoke, but with a voice so 
soft and sad, so faint with emotion, that it seemed 
not all her voice. She said: 

“T want you to consider that what I say to 
you, dear child, has given me more pain even to 
think of than I have ever felt before. Duncan 
has told me of your engagement to marry with 
him; and it has been my duty—my most sorrow- 
ful duty, oh! believe me—to tell him that such a 
tie must never unite you. Ie can never be your 
husband—you can never be his wife.”’ 

She paused, exhausted by her emotion—she 
could not utter another syllable. Rosalie, who 
had watched her with fixed astonishment as she 
listened to the words, was the first to speak 
again, and she tried to say, calmly: 

“Of course, you have a reason for saying 80. 
{It is but just that I should know it.’’ 

“Tt cannot de known. If I had ever in my life 
deceived you, Rosalie, you might doubt me now, 
when T assure you that an impediment, which 
cannot be named, exists to the marriage. Have 
I not been a mother to you always?’ she asked, 
appealingly, imploringly: “I love you as I love 
Duncan, and it cuts me to the heart to grieve 

ou.” 

: “Has Duncan 
“Yes, Rosalie. 
“And it——?” . 

“He has trusted to his mother!” she said, al- 
most proudly. 

“Rather than me,’ 
salie. 

‘Rather than do that which is wrong—which 
might hereafter prove the misery of you both, my 
child.” 

‘‘Where is he? Why does he not come himself 
to tell me this? If the thing is really true, his 
lips should have spoken it, and not another’s.”’ 

“Qh! Rosalie, he could not do it. I believe his 
heart is broken. Do not look so upon me. Isit 
;not enough that I bitterly regret, that I shall al- 

ways deplore, having not foreseen the result of 
{your companionship? Say only that you do be 
| lieve I have striven to do the best for you always, 
‘as faras I knew how. I implore you, say it.’ 

“Heaven knows I believe it, mother. When 
will Duncan come home again?”’ 

“‘Monday—not before.”’ 

When Monday morning came, on the desk in 
Rosalie’s room this letter was found: 

“T cannot leave you for ever, Duncan,—I can- 
not go from your protecting care, mother, with- 





given you an answer?” 
’ 


’ 


quickly interrupted Ro- 
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out saying all that is in my heart. I have no} never been. But never by the widow was she 
courage to look on you, my brother, again. Mo-/ forgotten; and oh! there was in the world one 
ther! our union, which we had thought life-last- | heart that sorrowed with a constant sorrow, that 
ing, is broken. I cannot any longer live in the; hoped with a constant hope for her. 
world’s sight as your daughter by adoption. I} He had lost her, and Duncan sought for no 
would have done so. I would have remained in; other love among women. When all his search- 
any capacity—as a slave, even, for 1 was bound} ing for Rosalie proved unavailing, the minister 
by gratitude for all that you have done for me, to; applied himself with industry to the work of his 
be with you always,—at least so long as you! calling, and verily he met here with his reward; 
could wish, If you had unveiled the mystery, | for as he was a blessing to the people of his pa- 
and suffered me to stand before you, recognising | rish, in time they almost adored him. He was a 
myself as you know me, I would have stayed. 1} spiritual physician whom God empowered to heal 
would have been to you, Duncan, only as in } many a wounded and stricken heart; but there 
childhood—a proud yet humble sister, rejoicing} was a cross of suffering that he bore himself, 
in your triumphs, and sharing by sympathy in} which could not be removed. It was his glory 
your griefs. I would have put forth fetters on{ that he bore it with rk teen patience—that 
my heart—the in-dwelling spirit should hence-; he never uttered a reproachful word to her through 
forth have been a stranger to you. I know I could} whom he bore it. 
have borne to even see another made your wife—; As years passed away, the gifted preacher’s 
but in a mistaken kindness you put this utterly } impassioned eloquence, and stirring words, bowed 
beyond my power. Too much has been required, } many a proud and impenitent soul with another 
and I am found—wanting! If even the most’! love than that he wished to inspire, still he sought 
miserable fate that can befall an innocent woman; } not among any of them companionship, or close 
if the curse of illegitimacy were upon me, I could} friendship. They said, at last, considering his 
bear that thought even, and acknowledge the’ life spent in the most rigid performance of duty, 
justice and wisdom that did not consider me a fit | that “he was too high-church to marry,”—that he 
associate for one whose birth is recognised by a did not believe such union consonant with the du- 
parent’s pride and fondness. ties of the cloth! But the mother knew better 
“But, dear Mrs. Mellville, I must be cognizant! than this—she knew a name that was never 
of the relation, whatever it is, that I bear you. spoken now in Rosalie’s old home, that was 
I cannot, I will not, consent to appear nominally | dearer than life to the heart of her son; and deso- 
your daughter, when you scorn to receive me ag} late and lonely as he oft-times was, she never 
such. | dared ask him to give to her a daughter—to take 
“«Mother—in my dear mother’s name, I thank | unto himself a wife. 
you for the generous love you have ever shown CHAPTER 1. 
me: for the generous care with which you have} In a splendid old cathedral a solemn ceremo- 
attended to the development of the talents God } nial was going forward, on the morning of a holy 
gave me. For I am now fitted to labor for my-| festival. A bishop was to be consecrated. 








self. I thank you for the watchful guardianshi 
that has made me what I am, a woman—self- 
reliant and strong. I thank you for it, from a 
heart that has learned only to love and honor you 
in the past eighteen years. And I call down the 
blessings of the infinite God upon you, as I de 
part. Hereafter, always, it will be my endeavor 
to live worthily of you—to be all that you have, 
in your more than charity, capacitated me to be. 
Duncan, you will not forget me? 

“I do not ask it. But pray for me, and live up 
to the fullness of a being—of your heart and of} 
our intellect. There is a happy future for you. 

have no word of counsel, no feeble utterance of 

encouragement to leave you—you will not need such 

from me. God bless and strengthen you in every 

word and work—it shall be the constant 

ope of the sister who doves you. Mother, fare- 
well!” 

This letter was written on the Sabbath eve on | 





A mighty crowd assembled to witness the 
ceremony, and the mother of Duncan Melville 
was there, the happiest soul in al] that company, 
for it was on her son that the high honor was to 
be laid. 

How beautiful.was the pale, holy countenance 
of the minister, who, in the early strength of his 
manhood, was accounted worthy to fill that great 
office for which he was about to be set apart! He 
was a man “acquainted with grief,”—you had 
known it by the resigned, submissive expression of 
his face; you had known that the passions of mor- 
tals had been all but chilled in him, by the holy 
light in his tranquil eyes. Duncan had toiled— 
he Aad borne a burden! 

A thousand felt it, looking on the noble front 
where religion undefiled, and peace, and holy love, 
and charity, had left for themselves unmistakable 


‘ evidences: and, more than all, ome being felt it 


who had not looked upon that man for years—not 





which our story opens—written in a perfect pas-! since the lines of grief and care had marked the 
sion—yes, of grief, and of despair. The anger’ face and form of Duncan Melville. There was 
that Rosalie may at first have felt, gave way to' reason for the passionate sobs of one heart, 
the wildest sorrow now, but her resolution was! crushed anew in that solemn hour; there was 
taken, and her heart was really strong to bear} pathos such as no other voice could give to the 
the resolution out. Fr Spe which went up to God from one woman’s 


After the sudden and most unlooked for disap-} heart, in the great congregation, for him. Poor, 
pearance, the mother and son sought long, and I} loving, still-beloved Rosalie! She was there, her 
need mot how anxiously, for Rosalie. But} proud, magnificent figure bent humbly from the 
their sea vain, and, at last, as time passed } very commencement to the close of the ceremonial; 


on, she bt to the villagers as one who had} there, her beautiful eyes filled with tears of love, 
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and grief, and despair, and pride; there, crushed 
as the humblest flower—that glorious beauty! 
And the good man at the altar, for whom the 
prayers and the praise ascended, thought of: her in 
that hour! Yes, in that very hour he remembered 
how one would have looked on him that dey, could 


she have come, his wife, to witness how his bre- 


thren and the people loved and honored him. He 
thought of her, and as he knelt at the altar, even 
there he prayed for her; but not as numbers 
thought upon the name of Rosalie Sherwood that 
day; for she also was soon to appear before a 
throng, and there were a myriad hearts that 
throbbed with expectancy, and waited impatiently 
for the hour when they should look upon her. 

Bishop Melville had retired at noonday to his 
study, that he might be for a few moments alone. 
He was glancing over the sermon he was to de- 
liver that afternoon, when his mother, his proud 
and happy mother, came quickiy into the room, 
laid a sealed note on the table and instantly with- 
drew, for she saw how he was occupied. When 
he had finished his manuscript, the bishop opened 
the note and read—could it have been with care- 
less eyes? 

“Duncan, I have knelt in the house of the Lord, 
to-day, and witnessed your triumph. ‘Ten years 
ago, when I went desolate and wretched from 
your house, I might have prophesied your destiny. 
Come, to-night, and behold my triumph—at—the 
opera-house! 

“Your sister, Rosauig.”” 

Do you think that, as he read that summons, 
he hesitated as to whether he should obey it? If 
his bishopric had been sacrificed by it, he would 
have gone; if disgrace and danger had attended 
his foot-steps, he would have obeyed her bidding! 
The love hich had been strengthening in ten long 
years of loneliness and bereavement, was not now 
to stop, to question or to fear. 

“Accompany me, dear mother, this evening; I 
have made an engagement for you,” he said, as 
he went, she hanging on his arm, to the cathedral 
for afternoon service. 

“Willingly, my son,’’ was the instant answer, 
and Duncan kept her to her word. 

But it was with wondering, with surprise that 
she did not attempt to conceal, and with ques- 
tions which were satisfied with no definite reply, 
that Mrs. Melville found herself standing with 
her son in an obscure corner of the opera house 
that night. Soon all her expressions of astonish- 
ment were hushed, but by another cause than 
the mysterious inattention of her son: a queenly 
woman appeared upon the stage; she lifted her 
voice, and sobbed the mournful wail which opens 
the first scene ip ——. 

For years there had not been such a sensation 
created among the frequenters of that place, as 
now, by the appearance of this stranger. The 
wild, singular style of her beauty made an im- 
pression that was heightened by every movement 
of her graceful figure, every tone of her rich 
melodious yoice. She seemed for the time the 


very embodiment of the sorrow to which she gave ; my existence. e . pron 
an expression, and the effect was a complete tri-{ came to see me consecrated—and I obeyed your 


umph. 
Mary Melville and her son gazed on the debu- 


tante—they had no word, no look for each other: you read my heart at all, to-day, 
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for they recognized in her voice the tones of a 
(grief of which long ago they heard the prelude— 
(and every note found its echo in the bishop’s in- 
;most heart. 

; “Come away! let us go home! Duncan, this 
‘is no place for us—for you. It is disgrace to 
be here,’”’ was the mother’s passionate plea, when 
at last Rosalie disappeared, and other forms 
stood in her place. 

‘We will stay and save her,” was the answer, 
spoken with tears and trembling, by the man for 
whom, in many a quiet home, prayers in that 
very hour ascended. ‘She is mine now, and no 
earthly consideration or power shall divide us.” 

And looking for a moment in her son’s face 
steadfastly, the lady turned away sighing and 
tearful, for she knew that she must yield then, 
and she had fears for the future. 

A half-hour passed and the star of the night re- 
;appeared, resplendent in beauty, triumphing in 
i hope;—again her marvellous voice was raised, 

not with the bitter cry of despair that was hope- 
less, but glad and gay, angelic in its joy. 

Again the mother’s eyes were turned on him 
beside her—and a light was on that pale forehead 
—a smile on that calm face—a gladness in those 
eyes—such as she had not seen there in long, long 
years; but though she looked with a mother’s love 
upon the one who stood the admiration of all 
eyes, crowned with the glory-crown of perfection 
in her art, she could not with Duncan hope. For, 
alas! her woman-heart knew too well the ordeal 
through which the daughter of her care and love 
must have passed before she came into that pre- 
sence where she stood now, who could tell if still 
the mistress of herself and her destiny? who 
could tell if pure and undefiled? 

That night and the following day, there were 
many who sought admittance to the parlors of 
Rosalie Sherwood: they would lay the beatae of 
their trifling hearts at her feet. But all these 
sought in vain; and why was this? Because 
such admiring tribute was not what the noble 
woman sought,—and because, ere she had risen 
in the morning, a letter, written in the solitude 
of night, was handed to her, which barred and 
bolted her doors against the curious world. 

‘‘Rosalie! Rosalie! look back through the ten 
years that are gone; I am answering your letter 
of long ago with words—I have a thousand times 
answered them with my bzeart, till the thoughts 
which have crowded ‘here, filled it almost to 
breaking. We heve met—met at last—you and 
I! But did you call that a triumph when Ea 
stood in God’s house, and saw them lay their 
consecrating hands upon me? Heaven forgive 
{me! I was thinking of you then—and thinking, 
‘too, that if this honor was in any way to be con- 
{sidered a reward, the needful part was wanting 
}—you were not there! Yet you were there, you 
{have written me; ah! but not Rosalie, my wife, 
{the woman I loved better than a// on earth—the 
acknowledged woman, her whose memory I have 








| borne about with me till it was a needful part of 








You were by when 


call; I saw you when the people 


rited you 
with the tears of their admiration ise. If 
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had suffered—you saw that I had grown old in of mature minds, not suitable to children. ‘The 
sorrow. Was I mistaken to-night in the thought ' Logic of the Schools,’’ once signified the acutest 
that you, too, had not been unmindful of our past : efforts of powerful intellects—in our day it has a 
—that you were not satisfied with the popular | very different meaning! 
applause—that you, also, have been lonely, that} There is no end to the list of ‘English 
ou have wept—that you have trodden in the : branches,” which the child has to “‘go through” 
path of duty with weariness? ‘during the few years of school training; the enu- 
“There is but one barrier now in the wide ! meration would have frightened our most studious 
world that shall interpose between us—Rosalie, it ; ancestors; they did not understand what is 
is your own will. If I was cver anything to you, {meant by ‘‘going through the English branches;”’ 
I beseech you think calmly before you answer, ; they in their simplicity supposed that there was 
and do not let your triumph, to-night, blind you / some use attached to every study—that it must be 
to the fact which you once recognized, which can { acquired thoroughly, and be made either a means 
make us happy yet. I trust you as in our! of mental discipline, or an object of investigation 
younger days: nothing, nothing but your own) and discovery. But it would puzzle the most in- 
words could convince me that you are not worthy; genious observer, to discover the good use of most 
to take the highest place among the ladies of this} of our children’s studies. If the object be men- 
land. Oh, let the remembrance that I have {tal discipline, there is no surer way of defeating 
been faithful to you through all the past, plead ‘such an object, than to attempt to give the mind 
for me, if your pride should rise up, to condemn | a superficial view of a subject too difficult for it to 
me. Let me come and plead with you, for I {grasp—to confuse it with a multitude of discon- 
know not what I write.” ‘nected studies—to hurry it from subject to sub- 
The answer returned to this letter was as fol- { ject, so that the simple studies more suited to the 
lows: {young mind, are imperfectly acquired, and soon 
“TI learned long ago, the bar that prevented jforgotten. Thus the greater part of the time de- 
our union—it is in existence still, Duncan. Your ‘voted to the so-called cultivation of the intellect 
mother only shall decide if it be insurmountable. {is really wasted; and it is no uncommon thing to 
I have never, even for a moment, doubted your find the young girl who has gone through all the 
faithfulness—and it has been to me an unspeak- | English branches, quite unable to write a lady- 
able comfort to ‘now that none had supplanted {like note, or read aloud a single page with right 
me in your affections. In the temptations, and | emphasis, ease and accuracy. 
struggles, and hardships, I have known, it has { How can it be otherwise, when the young mind 
kept me above and beyond the world, and if the {has to apply itself, during the limited term of 
last night’s triumph proves to be butghe opening { school-study, to such a list of subjects as the fol- 
of a new life for me on earth, the recollection of ‘lowing: Grammar, Ancient and Modern History. 
what you are, and that you care for me, will {Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Astro- 
prove a rock of defence, and a stronghold of hope ;nomy, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Physi- 


always. Severed from, or united with you, I am 
yours for ever.” 

Seven days after there was a marriage in the 
little church of that remote village, where Dun- 
can Melville and Rosalie Sherwood passed their 
childhood. Side by side they stood now, once 
again, where the baptismal service had long since 
been read for them, and the mother of the bishop 
gave the bride away! 


FASHIONABLE EDUCATION OF 
GIRLS. 


BY ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, M, D. 








The instruction given at school, is almost purely 
intellectual; the senses receive little regular 
training; the power is used in very moderate de- 
gree to aid the mind—yet they are the first 
teachers of the young. Grammar, history, defini- 
tion, composition, call for simple intellectual exer- 
tion—the natural sciences are very slenderly il- 
lustrated by sensible examples, and the poor en- 
gravings in the text books are often the only illus- 
tration they receive. The most obstruse subjects, 
that tax the attention of the strongest mental 

wers, are presented as studies for the young; 


po 
e: of 13 or 15 are called upon to ponder the 


4 


problems of mental and moral philosophy, to de- 
monstrate the propositions of Euclid, to under- 
stand the refinements of rhetoric and logic—ad- 


ppireble studies, truly, but they are the food: 








ology, Rhetoric, Composition, Elocution, Logic, 
Algebra, Geometry, Belles-Lettres! 

The teacher is not to blame for this wretched 
system of cramming. He is compelled to present 
as formidable an array of knowledge to be ac- 
quired at his school, as his neighbors do; and 
most patiently and earnestly he may strive to aid 
his pupils in the acquisition. The evil is in the 
system itself, which substitutes names for things; 
which fails to recognize the necessity of adapting 
the kind of instruction to the quality of the mind. 
This formidable array of names, and superficial 
amount of instruction, is required by the com- 
munity, and he is compelled to meet the demand; 
this system is radically wrong—no effort of the 
teacher can make it right. ; 

But is this formidable amount of English 
branches the only burdens laid upon the child? 
We have not yet spoken of the accomplishments! 

complishments to be acquired with great labor, 
kf a superficial extent, and laid aside directly the 
serious duties of life commence. French, Latin, 
Italian, perhaps Spanish, German and Greek—I 
believe Hebrew is not introduced in this country _ 
—vocal and instrumental music, piano, harp, 
guitar, drawing, painting, and various kinds of 
fancy work, swell the increasing list. Now many 
of these pursuits are beautiful and useful in them- 
selves, and would refine and elevate life if ac- 
quired at the right time, inthe right way. But as 
studied at present, added on to the burdens of the 
young school-girl, their acquisition is not simply 
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useless; they consume much time, and thereby | gretted that some of those fine old gardens had not 
become highly injurious, by increasing still fur- | been retained for the benefit of children! 

ther the efforts of the mind, and preventing the; ‘There is then for the school-girl, after the long 
slightest attention being given to the necessities ‘ hours of unnatural confinement, no opportunity 
of the body. The school-hour closes, the child! given for the healthy action of those bodily 
returns home: not racing merrily along with! powérs which are, as we have secn, of the first 
shout and frolic—the little girl must not slide on {importance to the young, whose neglect is the 
the ice with boys—she must walk properly ' source of prolonged suffering and incapacity. 
through the streets; she dines, and then there are | There is no relief to the over-taxed mind—no ex- 
lessons to be prepared for the next day: if she be | citement to the body whose powers have been so 
a docile, obedient child, some hours will be spent }completely repressed. ‘The child wakes in the 
in this preparation—if the instincts of nature are | morning, to dress and take her breakfast, and 
too strong, she will neglect the lessons, wander ; hurry off to school again. And often the toilette 
about the house, perhaps jein in a game of play: {is hastily performed, the duties of cleanliness 
and the next day she will suffer the penalty of a ‘and order neglected, and the breakfast quickly 
reproof from the teacher, for imperfect lessons, | swallowed, in defiance of the necessities of the 
and the loss of her place in the class. i stomach, in fear of being too late. 

Perhaps the child is sent out to take a walk,} ‘The food given to children is generally un- 
on her return from school ; but what is there | suited to their age, both in quality and quantity; 
attractive or invigorating in a walk through our} we do not draw the necessary distinction be- 
streets? Can there bea more melancholy spec- | tween the youthful and adult natures, and though 
tacle than a boarding school of girls, taking their } I would not vindicate the wisdom of our own food, 
afternoon walk? there is no vigor in their step, no ‘there can be no doubt that such articles as coffee, 
pleasure in their eye; the fresh air is certainly ; hot bread, mingled butter and molasses, rich or 
good for their lungs, but the unattractive exer- | highly spiced dishes, pickles, wine, pastry, are 
cise is of the most questionable benefit. | far more injurious to the young than to the old. 

There is little that is interesting to young girls | Their food should be of the best quality, and 
in walking out without an object, they cannot | wholesome unadulterated articles should be care- 
play in the streets; their dress would be inconve- fully selected, but it should be a plain description 
nient; the mud and the carts, and the passengers, {of food, well, but simply cooked. 
would prevent it. Children playing in the streets} They should be cautioned from eating food too 
are nuisances; though we may watch with plea- { hot; and from swallowing it hastily and half 
sure the lively moments of a group of boys, who | chewed—these habits injure both teeth and_sto- 
have taken possession of a slippery pavement { mach; theygnay be entirely prevented by a little 
with their sleighs and skates, and though we‘ care, and fe opposite habit regularly formed, 
would not for one moment dislodge them from { will be a powerful safeguard from dyspepsia in 
their only play-ground—still they are out of later life. 
place—and the unfitness would be still more} Neither should children be allowed to cat large 
striking, if the players were a group of girls, for | quantities; they require, as I have elsewhere 
there is an ideal of beauty in womanhood which | shown, more food proportionally than the adult— 
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may not be neglected, and our natural perception 
of fitness is always more outraged by coarse ar- 
rangements for girls than for boys. Our public 
squares do not aflord the necessary opportunity 
for exercise. They are very few im number; the 

are public thoroughfares. Thus a quiet walk 


;and this should be given to them at regular but 


more frequent intervals. 

We greatly injure children by neglecting these 
rules. In the ordinary school hours, the child 
remains for seven hours without any proper meal, 
for the luncheon taken to school is often hastily 


through the streets is the only resource for the; put up, and consists of some improper article; 


oung girls, and who can wonder that they 
nd it more amusing to gaze in at shop win- 


the pickles and candy that children frequently 
carry to school with them, are hardly more whole- 





dows, or lounge on the door step with young {some than the chalk, India rubber, and slate pen- 
companions, or sit in a rocking-chair with a novel, | cils, that they chew in such large quantities. 
than to take exercise in a dull street-walk.} Thus under the combined influences of confine- 
There is an entire neglect of all provision for the | ment and close air, of unsuitable food, and inju- 
exercise of children in our city, that must not be | dicious mental excitement, the school days pass; 
overlooked by mothers. The ground has become {under such influences the child changes from 
so valuable, that the houses are crowded together; | girl into a woman; such is the foundation laid for 
and with very few exceptions, the yards are lay | the important duties of adult life! 

out on the minutest pattern; exercise could not be If we were to sit down and carefully plan 
taken in them, for they are the embodiment of} system of education, which should injure the 
dullness, shut in by brick walls; no room to run, ; body, produce a premature and imperfect develop- 
hardly space for a swing. The old Dutch frame | ment of its powers, weaken the mind, and pre- 
houses, that formerly stood in pleasant shaded | pare the individual for future use/essness, we could 
gardens, on the little hills that diversified the | hardly by any ingenuity construct a system more 
island, have almost all disappeared; the island {admirably calculated to produce these terrible 
is fast becoming a dead level, and those pleasant } results. The stimulus applied to the young minded 
gardens, with the wholesome breath of their trees | the emulation excited, the very interest with 
and grass, have been dug away, with a short- {which they take in many of their studies, become 
sighted view of the greater protit to be derived ja powerful means for weakening the body—if the 


from a row of brick houses. It is much to be re- } minds were not so much exerted—if the _— 
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were lazy or disobedient and would not learn, the with her present life—her social natureneeds com- 


same amount of mischief could not be done; but} panionship; and the temptations of society are 
by their very conformity to rules, by striving to} too strong to be long resisted. ; 

please their teachers and parents, and maintain} And what has been gained during these long 
an honorable position—they fatl completely into} years of school, at such a sacrifice of physical 
the snare, and sin against nature, in exact pro-} Strength? The logic has not taught her to reason 


portion to their obedience to society! 

It is in the boarding-school that this ruinous 
system of education attains its full force—for it} 
is only there that the entire lives of the pupils 
are delivered up, for the time, to this one idea of 
so-called mental development. It is expected by 
the parents, that their children shall acquire so} 
many branches and accomplishments in a given 
time; they are willing to pay high for the know- 
ledge, but they will be much disappointed if the 
children do not display the worth of the money. 
To fulfil this expectation the teacher must utilize 
every moment, for the day is too short to get 
through the formidable list of studies. The time 
is laid out with the utmost regularity—early and 
late the child bends over her books or sits at the} 
piano; the short time appropriated to exercise, is 
an interruption to the great business of the day, 
avd is an unpleasant duty to all parties—for no 
child ever liked a boarding-school walk. The 
stimulus of rewards and punishments is freely 
applied, to urge on in the necessary direction— 
this stimulus is increased by the display of special 
exhibitions or examinations. The whole interest 
of the child is concentrated on its studies, for the 
distractions of home do not exist—the atmosphere 
of affection is not there, and if the moral tone of 
the school is good, study becomes its ene idea. 

I shall not speak of the frivolity and im- 
morality which frequently exist in boarding- 
schools, though undoubtedly this association 
of children under such unnatural discipline, 
is calculated to weaken the moral sentiment, 











well on any subject—the mental and moral phi- 
losophy will furnish her no guide to goodness or 
happiness—the chemistry will never aid Aer in 
the preparation of wholesome food, or taking 
stains out of her furniture—the botany will not 
render more interesting the country rambles that 
she does not care to take. She will never use her 
natural philosophy to make the fire burn, or ven- 
tilate her house. These studies will be completely 
dropped and soon forgotten—for they were dearn- 
ed too soon—the mind could not retain—they 
were acquired too superficially, too unpractically, 
to be of any use in strengthening the understand- 
ing, or aiding in daily life. The music may be 
useful in society, if there is any natural taste for 
it—if it is simply acquired with much drudgery, 


) it will be at once dropped. The French will be 


of doubtful service—the young lady is too shy to 
speak it, if the occasion should present itself—if 
natural taste or circumstances induce her to per- 
severe in its study, it may prove an elegant ac- 
complishment, but, in general, that too is drop- 
ped. What then is made serviceable, out of the 
long list of studies—a /ittle reading and writing 
(for it is very rare to find an e/egant writer, still 
rarer, one who can read well aloud)—some arith- 
metic and the outlines of history and geography 
—this may be retained for life, and this is about 
all! Little real knowledge is gained, but an evil 
habit of mind has been acquired: a habit of care- 
less, superficial thought, an inability to apply the 
mind closely to any subject—and this halit unfor- 
tunately cannot be dropped with the superficial 


and produce a mental re-action in favor of} #cquirements which produced it. What a result 
weakness and folly. There is little religious in-} is this, for years of time spent and much money 
fluence exerted upon children at school. A for-} Surely we may call it a criminal waste of life! — 


mal prayer morning and evening, the repetition 
of Sunday’s texts, or the occasional recital of a 
chapter in the Bible, is not the sort of instruction 
that will develope the religious nature of the child 
—the atmosphere which it breathes should be re- 
ligious; it is only by the constantly exerted influ- 
ence of religious natures, that we Aa will grow 
in that direction. Frivolity and immorality are 
not necessarily connected with a well-conducted 
boarding-school; but the injury to the physical 
health is inevitable, it is a direct consequence of 
the system pursued, and too often the mind also 
18 permanently weakened by the the very course 
adopted to strengthen it. 

At 16, the girl’s education, is often considered 
finished. At the very age, when, if a right system 








of physical and mental discipline had been pursued, 
she would have been prepared with a strong mind, 
in a strong body, to commence serious study, her 
education is pronounced finished, and she willingly ; 
lays aside her tasks to enter society more fully than 
was possibleduring the period of schooling. ame 
forth pleasure is the chief object; for the plans | 
that perhaps were formed, on leaving school, for 
reading and study, are never executed: the mind 


Laws of Life, with a Special Reference to the Phy- 
sical Education of Girls. 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


We do not know the origin of the following ar- 
ticle. It is excellent:— 

A certain individual, whom we shall call Bul- 
lard, was one of the most cross-grained and pee- 
vish offnen. It was misery to be near him. He 
grumbled and snarled incessantly, and* found 
fault with every one and every thing around him. 
Nothing seemed to please him. He sedflfed to 
exist in one perpetual foment of irascible impa- 
tience, uncomfortable himself, and sowing the 
seeds of anger, fretfulness and discord where- 
ever he appeared. His home was especially un- 
happy. Bitter retorts and passionate invectives 
obtained dominant sway. He constantly railed 
at his wife, and she-replied in the same unloving 
strain; the children quickly imbibed a like vin- 
dictive habit, until such a thing as a pleasant 
look or kindly word was never known among 
them. 

One day Mr. Bullard was returning to his 








is not prepared to exert its powers alone. The} cheerless dwelling, more feverish in temper than 
knowledge already acquired has no connection } was his wont, in consequence of some disappoint 
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ment, ready to vent his angry spleen upon his} Bullard scarcely knew whether to believe in the 
family as soon as he arrived. If the supper was} evidence of her eyes and ears. But the change 
not ready to sit down to at the very moment, he; was real. Already a blessed feeling diffused 
would almost turn the house upside down, and; through the family circle, like unto the falling of 
strike his wife to the quick with his taunting} the morning dew, or the fragrant breath of sum- 
complaints. But chancing to approach a little} mer flowers. At first, hesitatingly, Mrs. Bullard 
sunny-haired girl, whose mild blue eyes and} replied—Supper will be ready directly. But I 
loving face were such a picture of bursting kind-} am so sorry these cakes are burned. Must Willie 
ness as he had never seen before, an incident oc-; run to the bakery for a loaf?” “No, never 
curred which effected a complete revolution in} mind,” returned Mr. Bullard, «‘we can scrape off 
his peevish frame of mind and planted a new | the burned part, and then they will taste as well 
feeling in his turbulent breast. ‘The girl, and} as need be.’ 
one, evidently her older brother, were playing} And taste as well they did, and better than 
with a small carriage; and, suddenly turning} cakes had tasted in the Bullard dwelling for a 
near a stone step, she accidentally struck the} long time before. Not one jarring speech marred 
carriage against one corner, and broke it into} the pleasantness of that happy meal. Mr. Bul- 
atoms. In a passionate burst of anger, the boy) lard’s kindly speech and smiling face had de 
advanced, and struck his sister a severe blow in? scended to his wife, and from both became re- 
the face with his clenched hand, and stamped his} flected in their children. The house looked 
feet in a tempest of fury upon the ground. } brighter. The beautiful mantle of cheerfulness 
But, instead of returning the blow and re-} had fallen on it, and there was unutterable music 
vengeful speech, after an involuntary cry of pain, } in the very ticking of the old clock. Mrs. Bul- 
the noble girl laid her hand gently on her} lard cried with delight, when she saw the baby 
brother’s arm, and looking sorrowfully into his} crowing in its smiling father’s lap; and he pro- 
flushed face, softly said, “Oh, brother ‘Tom! I did} mised, if the elder ones would be good, to take 
not think you would do that.’’ In a moment, as} them on a nice walk with him on the next Sab- 
if stung by a hot iron, the boy shrunk back, and} bath day. And she resolved never more to speak 
hung his head in shame and conscience-stricken } a peevish or angry word again, if constant watch- 
pain. Then he said, “Forgive me, dear Helen, I; fulness could prevent their utterance, but retain 
will never do it again.” And scarce had the} the peaceful happiness which only kind words 
penitent words left his lips, when his sister’s arms} and smiles can bring. A happy influence, too, 
were thrown around his neck, and forgiveness} was exerted on the children. They no longer 
sobbed on his breast. Here was a lesson for} saw peevishness and anger in their parents; and 
Bullard! At first he was quite stunned by it; he; gradually, but surely, lost it in themselves. And 
could not understand it. It was something} Mr. Bullard, whenever he felt his old bad feelings 
utterly beyond his philosophy. But he felt that} rising up, to find an outer vent, called to mind 
it had somehow done him good. Bit by bit, as} the conduct of the blue-eyed girl, and resolutely 
he proceeded on, his own angry feelings vanished, } crushed them down. 
till he felt more calm and kindly than he had; Reader, believe us, kind words are the brightest 
done for years. Yea, he was softened to his} flowers of earth’s existence; they make a very 
heart’s core, and he felt something very like} paradise of the humblest home the world can 
moisture springing to his eyes. show. Use them, and especially round the fire- 
Little noting the wonderful change which had) side circle. They are jewels beyond price, and 
taken place in her husband’s temper, Mrs. Bul-| more precious to heal the wounded heart, and 
lard was dreading his arrival home, for supper} make the weighed-down spirit glad, than all 
was not near ready, and she had had the misfor-} other blessings the earth can give. 
tune to burn the cakes she had baked for that} 
meal. And the children, copying from her, were} PL Lants 1n Rooms.—The reason why plants 
unusually cross and bad. In vain she had scold-} fade so soon, is because due attention is not paid 
ed and whipped them; they only snarled and} to them. ‘The mere supplying with water is not 
struck each other, and almost drove her gistract-; sufficient. The leaves dual be kept perfectly 
ed with their quarrelling confusion. }clean. “If as much washing were bestowed, in 
Mr. Bullard entered, and whatever could be} London,” says Dr. Lindley, ‘‘upon a pot plant as 
the matter, Mrs. Bullard could scarcely give} upon a lap-dog, the one would remain in as g' 
credit® her senses. Instead of dashing the door} condition as the other. The reasonsare obvious. 
behind him in a pettish crash, and stamping his} Plants breathe by their leaves; and if their sur- 
way forward to the kitchen, he took the crying} face is clogged by dirt, of whatever kina, their 
baby from its bed, and hushed it with the softest} breathing is impeded or prevented. Plants per- 
and most endearing words he had ever used.} spire by their leaves; and dirt prevents their per- 
And his face had a smile on it—a real, kind,} spiration. Plants feeds by their leaves; and dirt 
sunshiny smile. What strange wonder was} prevents their feeding. So that breathing, per- 
this? Mrs. Bullard was, at. first, struck quite } spiration, and food, are fatally interrupted by the 
dumb with astonishment, and the children stared} accumulation of foreign matters upon leaves. 
at their changed father as if at a loss to make the} Let any one, after reading this, cast an eye upon 
mystery out. He spoke, and actually said, ‘“My} the state of plants in sitting-rooms or well-kept 
dear Mary, is supper nearly ready? I’m as hun-} green-houses: let him draw a white ’kerchief over 
gry asa hunter!’”—Their wonder increased more} the surface of such plants, or a piece of smoot 
and more. The children hardly seemed assured } white leather, if he desires to know how far they 
whether it was their father or not; and Mrs.} are from being as clean as their nature requires.” 
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TO AN ABSENT WIFE. 


BY GEO. D. PRENTICE. 


*Tis Morn:—the sea breeze seems to bring 
Joy, health, and freshness on its wing; 
Bright flowers, to me all strange and new, 
Are glittering in the early dew, 

And perfumes rise from every grove, 

As incense to the clouds that move 

Like spirits o’er yon welkin clear,— 

But 1 am sad—thou art not here! 


*Tis Noon:—a calm, unbroken sleep 
Is on the blue waves of the deep; 

A soft haze, like a fairy dream, 

Is floating over wood and stream, 
And many a broad magnolia flower, 
Within its shadowy woodland bower, 
Is gleaming like a lovely star,— 

But I am sad—thou art afar! 


°Tis Eve:—on earth the sunset skies 

Are painting their own Eden dyes: 

The stars come down and trembling glow, 
Like blossoms in the waves below, 

And like an unseen sprite, the breeze 
Seems lingering ’midst these orange trees, 
Breathing its music round the spot,— 

But I am sad—ZJ see thee not! 


?Tis Midnight:—with a soothing spell 
The far-off tones of ocean swell— 

Soft as a mother’s cadence mild, 

Low bending o’er her sleeping child; 
And on each wandering breeze are heard 
The rich notes of the mocking bird, 

In many a wild and wondrous lay,— 
But I am sad—thou art away! 


I sink in Dreams:—low, sweet, and clear, 
Thy own dear voice is in my ear:— 
Around my cheek thy tresses twine— 
Thy own loved hand is clasped in mine, 
Thy own soft lip to mine is pressed— 
Thy head is pillowed on my breast; 

Oh, I have all my heart holds dear, 

And Iam happy—thou art here! 

Biroxi, 1846. 


THE EMIGRANTS. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 





Don't you remember how oft you have said, 
Darling Coralin May, 
When the hawthorns are blossoming we sh:ll be 
wed 
And then to the prairie away! 
And, now, all over the hills they peep 
Milkwhite out of the spray, 
And sadly you turn to the past and weep, 
Darling Coralin May. 


When the cricket chirped in the hickory blaze, 
You cheerily sung you know— 

Oh! for the sunnier summer days, 
And the time when we shall go! 

The corn blades now are unfolding bright, 
While busily calls the crow, 

And clovers are opening red and white, 
And the time has come to go. 


To go to the cabin our love has planned, 
On the prairie green and gay, 

In the blushing light of the sunset land, 
Darling Coralin May. 


{ How happy our lives will be, you said— 
Don’t you remember the day? 

When our hands shall be, as our hearts are, wed— 
Darling Coralin May. e 


How sweet you said when my work is o’er, 
And your axe yet ringing clear, 

To sit and watch at the lowly door 
Of our home in the prairie, dear. 

The rose is ripe by the window now, 
And the cool spring fowing near: 

But shadows fal! on the heart and brow 
From the home we are leaving here. 


' MORAL EXCELLENCE ATTAIN- 
ABLE BY ALL. 


PPAR LA nn, 








There are excellences which are not attainable 
by all. All cannot become poets, musicians, 
painters, sculptors, philosophers, statesmen, in- 
ventors, artificers. Education will put one in 
‘possession of his faculties, and secure a fair de- 
{velopment of almost every power; but nature 
‘has a work to do first, and sometimes she lays 
{the foundation for mediocrity alone. All the 
i study, all the training in the world, will not make 
ja Raphael ora Michael Angelo. Every man may 
‘ be well-informed, sensible, discriminating. There 
{are branches of knowledge which may be ac- 
{quired by all, provided the needful labor be ex- 
{ pended; and, perhaps, every man has a peculiar 
{gift of some sort, but there are intellectual eyes 
‘which will take in at a glance what must always 
‘be hidden from common vision. There are souls 
ito which the spirit of wisdom, of harmony, and 
‘of beauty, seems to be a peculiar possession. 
{Shakspeare, Milton, Newton, Galileo, Watt, were 
;educated in no school. Countless pupils grew up 

with them to their manliness of stature, but not 
{to their manliness of mind. This seems to be 
‘the condition of things in the intellectual world. 
{We think it can be shown, however, that such 
‘inequalities need not exist between men in moral 
‘or religious things—that God is rich unto all that 
call upon Him. 

This may be thought a difficult point to esta- 
blish. At first sight, facts appear to be against 
our assertion. Some appear to be naturally 
pious, devotional, conscientious, moral. Some 
happy natures seem to be sanctified almost from 
birth. As the germ of religion is implanted in 
‘every human being, so in many souls it is pecu- 
‘liarly rjgh and vigorous; those heavenly senti- 
}ments and affections that ennoble life are soon 
‘awakened, and the spirit is early dissatisfied 
‘with earth, and mourns over spiritual poyerty, 
{and hungers and thirsts after a spiritual, Bricht 
‘mind. He would be a bold man who should un- 
:dertake to show that all natures are alike sus- 
‘ceptible of religious impressions. Some children 
‘are reverential, conscientious, tender-hearted, 
‘ beneficent, while others seem almost wholly des- 
‘titute of these qualities. Talk to one of the Infi- 
‘nite Love that broods over him, and lavishes boun- 
‘ties with a liberal hand, and shines in the heart; 
;the words will fall upon good ground, and the 
: bright eye will be wet with warm, gushing tears. 
{ Another will scarcely hear what is said, much 
‘less understand or feel it. Hereditarily, or other- 
, Wise, the lower propensities are abundantly dealt 
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out to some, whilst others recognize, and love 
upon the instant, everything good, true and beau- | 
tiful. 
All this nfust be admitted; and, in the natural | 
condition of man, there are, certainly, great in- { 
equalities of endowment. And if we suffer 
things to have their own course, the inequality 
may always continue, or grow greater. But Re- | 
ligion forbids that nature should have its way, or} 
things have their course. It enjoins a high aim ; 
and strenuous efforts. Every man is called to be 
ever better and better; ad every man is em- 
powered to become so. Growth in goodness is 
the duty, or we should rather say, the privilege of 
all. This is the highest attainment of which 
man is capable, yet it is an attainment within 
the reach of all. It will take different forms; it 
will express itself differently, according to indi- 
vidual peculiarities: but the spirit of growth and 
the attainment of goodness or excellence will be 














and pause before they renounce all claim te the 
great privilege of universal humanity. The un- 


{ tried often seems impossible; even the experience 


of the successful hardly assures us. But we 
must believe God. His purpose is to raise us 
ever nearer and nearer to Himself. However He 
may deal with the creature, His gifts to His chil- 
dren are impartial. He bestows upon all that 
blessed spirit which is His own fulness, and ab- 
sorbs all distinctions, degrees and inequalities. 
God does not call each one of us to be a great 
artist, poet, man of science, craftsman, or states- 
man. It may be strange that we have, so many 
of us, only one talent, though we have no right 
to complain, until we have faithfully used the 
one. But God does call each one of us to growth 
in grace and goodness, to eminence in saintship 
and all excellence. He furnishes abundantly for 
this end motives and means. He summons and 
helps the most humble to become spiritually 


present in all the variant forms, degrees, and pe- i great. He dwells with those who are of a contrite 


culiar developments. 


If growth in goodness and the attainment of ' 


moral excellence were not attainable by all, the ; 
want thereof could not be accounted a sin, as it 
is. Every man is under obligations to be good— 
to be holy. The privilege of continual progress 
in holiness or goodness is inseparable Ions our } 
humanity. 


‘ heart. 





We are authorized, therefore, in’ en- | 
tering upon the pursuit of spiritual excellence, as 
a thing attainable. 


He waiteth patiently on dullness and 
coldness, and aids in overcoming them. He calls 
all, and pleads with all, and has a way open for 
all. Whosoever will call upon the name of 
the Lord shall be saved; spiritual strength 
shall be given according to his faithfulness 
in the use of what he already has; spiritual 
signs and wonders shall be wrought in his 
behalf; and though once most wicked, or most 
worldly, he shall mount up, as on eagles’ 


Religion addresses men variously gifted—the { wings, towards the blissful habitation of the 
wise and the dull—the warm-hearted and the jholy. For the Lord God is a sun and shicld; the 
cold-hearted—the susceptible and those not easily | Lord will give grace and glory; no good thing 


impressed, and she says, ‘‘All of you may be, must 
be, ought to be, continually growing in grace and 
goodness—more and more perfect and complete in 
all the various developments of love to God and 
to man—more and more Christ-like in character 
and conduct. So far as nature serves, it is well; 
but when she fails, then call upon the God of na- 
ture, for He has promised to help you, and it is 
our duty and high privilege to become His 
sons—like to His holy family in Heaven. And 
when the attempt is really made to gain this 
prize, which is for all the world, we find that 
there are great compensations for seeming ine- 
qualities of natural endowment. Are the pas- 
sions unruly, then there is strength of nature 
to be sanctified; they shall be elevated and con- 
verted into prevailing holy emotions. Imperfect 
natures are often the most glorious in their trans- } 
formations. God chooseth the weak things of this 

world to confound the things which are mighty, 

so thagewhen the command to be holy goes forth 

we should not hesitate because of natural impedi- 

ments, but remember that the resources of a na-! 
ture allied to God are boundless, infinite as His! 
law and Ilis love. There are, indeed, numberless 





will He withhold from them that walk uprightly. 


THE OLD MAN’S BRIDE. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 








CHAPTER VIII. 

‘“‘Helen Lee must be sick,”’ said Fanny Milnor 
to her uncle, two days after Helen had been sent 
home through the storm in a carriage. 

“Why do you think so?”’ asked Mr. Bullfinch, 
in a quick tone of voice, as if the suggestion had 
excited a sudden concern. 

«This is her regular day for giving me a lesson. 
But she did not come. She has never missed be- 
fore: I’m afraid she took cold from exposure on 
her last visit.” 

The shadow, that concern had thrown upon 
the face of Mr. Bullfinch, instantly gave place to 
a smile. 

“I hope not,” he said. ‘Some other reason 
may have prevented her from coming. She is, I 
think, a very excellent girl, Fanny.” 

‘She is, indeed, a good girl, uncle,’ returned 
Fanny—“I like her very much.” 

‘So do I,’’ said Mr. Bullfinch, with consider- 








cold and worldly souls, to whom holiness, or the} able animation. ‘From the first I have observed 
attainment of Christ-like excellence, must seem } her closely, and am convinced that she is a true- 
an impossibility, something beyond their utmost} hearted, pure-minded, excellent young lady; 
powers; they cannot, seemingly, rise above love} thoroughly educated and accomplished, and fitted 
of sect or party to love truth with disinterested} to adorn any station in life. Don’t you think so, 
affection; their love to God and man seems cold} Fanny?” 

and powerless, notwithstanding all their wishes} ‘I have always thought so, and often said to 
and efforts to the contrary. They cannot pray; | myself, that if I were a young man, in search of 
their lives are conformed to the world. Still let}a wife, 1 would, from among all my acquaint- 
them trust the good and gracious purposes of God, { ances, select Helen Lee.” 

















“Well said! Well said! You are a sensible 
girl.” And Mr. Bullfinch rubbed his hands to- 
gether in undisguised pleasure. ‘‘And you think 
she is sick?” he added, after a pause, and with a 
steady, meaning look. 

“I'm afraid so,” replied Fanny, thinking with- 
in herself that’ there was something unusual in 
the manner of her uncle. 

«There is another reason, I presume, why she 
is not here,” said Mr. Bullfinch. 

‘You think so?”’ 

“Yes. And I'll tell you my thoughts a little 
farther, if you wish to hear them.” 

There was a look of mystery in the counte- 
nance of Mr. Bullfinch. 

“‘What do you mean, uncle?”’ 

“I don’t think Miss Lee intends giving you 
any more lessons.” 

“Why? She gave me no such intimation.” 

“I believe it is her intention to give up the 
office of instructor altogether.” 

“Uncle! You surprise me. When did you 
hear this?”’ 

“Yesterday.”’ 

“And is it so, realiy?” 

“Yes.” 

“What is she going to do?” 

«‘What a great many other lovely young crea- 
tures, just like her, have done before.” 

“(Get married?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why, uncle!”’ 

«Any thing so surprising in that?” 

“Tt is a little surprising that you should know 


all about it, while I fiever once suspected that an} 


emotion so deep as that of love had passed over 
the calm surface of her virgin heart.” 
“And yet it is so.” 


“Who is the happy man, uncle? Is he wor- 


thy of her? Will she marry well?”’ 
“J think so?”’ 
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; ‘Plainly, then, Fanny; Miss Lee is soon to be- 
, come mistress of this house. Have you any ob- 
) jection?” 

; “Ob, uncle! Can this be possible?” exclaimed 
} the niece, ina distressed tone. “Surely you are 
| trifling with me. You marry Helen Lee? Im- 
, possible!” 
; “Jt will certainly take place, Fanny. But why 
, all this feeling on the subject? I can’t under- 
} stand it.” 

; “She is but a child, uncle, and cannot marry 
} aman of your age except from some low and de- 
basing Motive. She can have no love for you?” 

“And why not, pray?” Mr. Bullfinch glanced 
at himself in a large pier mirror. “I am only in 
, the prime of life; and my heart is as warm as 
ever:—that never grows old.’’ 

“Believe me, uncle,” said Fanny, speaking 
slow and impressively, “that no young girl ever 
} marries an old man, except from a selfish motive. 
} As to loving him truly, that is impossible, in the 
, very nature of things.” 

“Nonsense! Nonsense, child!” replied Mr. 
} Bullfinch, impatiently. ‘Mere lying romance. 
} These marriages are always the happiest.. I’ve 
; seen a good many of them in my time, and never 
, saw one that did not turn out well.” 
“T had a better opinion of Helen than this,” 
} said Fanny, speaking partly to herself. “She 
} was poor: but I believed her virtuous.” 
; “Virtuous!” exclaimed Mr. Bullfinch, with in- 
} dignation—“‘How dare you question her angelic 
} purity?” 
; “If,” replied Fanny, speaking very firmly— 
} “there were true maiden purity in her heart, she 
, would never consent to such a union.” 
; “Silence, Miss!” exclaimed Mr. Bullfinch, pas- 
}sionately. ‘Silence, I say! How dare you speak 
} thus, and to my face, of the woman who is soon 
} to become my wife!” 
And the old man, overcome with excitement, * 


The look and tone that accompanied this would; 441-64 around the room, throwing his arm about 


have betrayed Mr. Bullfinch to any one else: but} 


Fanny had not the remotest dream of the truth. 

“I am surprised and delighted, Uncle Adam. 
But, how very close she has been about it! Ah! 
I never would have suspected her.” 

“You think her lover fortunate?” 

“I do; very fortunate.” 


“He’s a happy man, certainly. A prize like 


this is not often secured in a matrimonial lottery.” 


“Indeed it is not. But, why keep me in sus- 
pense, uncle? If you know the happy man, tell 
me his name.” 

“She is to be a very near neighbor of ours.” 

“Oh, uncle! Don’t teaze me in this way.” 

‘A very near neighbor.” 

“How near? Next door?” 

‘“‘Nearer than that.” 


The face of Fanny Milnor flushed, instantly, to 
a deep crimson. A suspicion of the truth had 


dawned upon her mind. 


‘Yes, nearer than that!’’ said Mr. Bullfinch, in 
a voice meant to confirm the impression which he 


now saw had taken hold of her mind. 


“Speak plainly, Uncle Adam.” The color had 
ts sag faded from the cheeks of Fanny; while 


; impotently. 

} «You will not marry this girl, Uncle Adam,” 

said Fanny, ina pleading, affectionate voice, 

} taking hold of the old man’s arm in a fond man- 
ner, after his anger had in a measure subsided. 

> «And why will I not, pray? Havn’t I told 

} you that it is all settled?” 

“ «Oh no, no, uncle! I will not believe it.” 

«You must believe it,’’ replied the old man, 

; positively; “for as sure as you are living, it will 

} take place.” 

; . Fanny withdrew her grasp from his arm, and 
stepped back as if she had been repulsed) by a 
strong hand. 

««You are fully in earnest in this?’’ said she. 
«J was never in my life more in earnest about 
anything,” was the firm reply. 

{ «Enough. When she enters this house as your 

} wife, I leave it forever. I could not live beneath 

} the same roof with a creature who had so for- 

} gotten all that belonged to her as a woman.” 

} «You are beside yourself, Fanny. You don’t 

; know what you are talking about,”’ said Mr. Bull- 

finch, in a perplexed tone of voice. He was in 

/no way prepared for an alternative like this. 


the whole expression of her countenance be ccAm 1 not free to do as I list? And is not 


changed. 
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Helen free to make her choice in life, without be-} sea of love, was not destined to glide so smoothly 
coming the subject of false judgment from her} along the rippling surface as he had hoped. Al- 
own sex? How dare you question the purity of} ready an adverse wind had rudely fluttered the 
her motives! An angel is not purer. As to? sails, while a cloud, threatening many future 
leaving my house, Fanny, that isa threat I am} storms, was lowering over the sky. Opposition 
sorry to hear you make. You have been to me’ on the part of Fanny, he had not once anticipated. 
as a very dear child, and I would still cherish you; He knew that she was attached’ to Helen, and 
as such. No one can*take your place in my} had, besides, a respect for her amounting to defe- 
heart. But, if you turn from me, if you go out} rence. He had not in the least doubted, that 
from beneath the roof that has so long sheltered} when she came to know that Helen was to be an 
you, and would shelter you still, the loss, the} inmate of their home, holding the high relation of 
evil, be on your own head. I am not to be turn-} his wife, that she would receive the announce- 
ed from a right purpose by any threat lilée this—}; ment with unalloyed pleasure, as has been seen; 
the hasty threat of a capricious girl.” } but, he was destined to be bitterly disappointed. 

“I have said it, uncle, and I will abide by it,”’} Several things that Helen said smarted his feelings, 
was the calm, resolute answer. “If I remain, } while others excited no very pleasant thoughts. 
she must be my companion and equal. But, I; That his marriage with a girl, whose years num- 


hold her to be unworthy of that relation.” } bered scarcely a third of his own, had produced so 
“She is quiteas good as you are,” said Mr.} marked a feeling of reprobation on one mind, did 
Bullfinch, angrily. ; not flatter him much as to the general impression 


“So I would have said an hour since, but I did }the act would produce. Yet, for all this, he did 
not know her then. A veil has fallen from be-} not once think of looking back. The good he 
fore my eyes, and now she stands revealed in her} sought was, in his estimation, too great to be bar- 
true character.”’ } tered for such lighter drawbacks as these. 

««What folly for you to talk in this way! You} 
know her to be pure and good, and in every way } 
worthy your companionship.’ ; ae CHATTER IX. 

oa thought “i until ag But, henceforth, Opposition from those who deemed the act al- 
Ican only regard her as unworthy—as having} Most sacrilegious, availed not. Helen had be- 
been false to her niaiden instincts—as being in-} trothed herself, and, true to her extorted vow, was 
fluenced in an act, which should be the highest, } 20t to be held back from the consummation there- 
purest and holiest in woman’s life, by the most of. In love to her parents, she was about to offer 
sordid and mercenary motives. She will not} herself up in an unholy sacrifice. As Mr. Bull- 
marry you because she loves you, but because} finch had said, he called to see her at her father’s 

‘ou are rich. Augh! I shudder at the thought. } house, on the evening that followed the day of her 
How can you respect her? And you would place} promise to marry him. To Mr. Lee he did not 
her side by side with me, as a companion and an} hesitate to declare the purpose of his visit. He 
equal! But I cannot permit it, uncle. I will not } met with a much more decided opposition in that 
so degrade myself.” ; quarter than he had expected. Mr. Lee at once 

«You jump toconclusions. You judge harshly, avowed his utter repugnance to such an unnatural 
Fanny,” said Mr. Bullfinch, speaking with much } 2nd impure union; and solemnly urged Mr. Bull- 
feeling. ‘‘Why not judge a sister maiden with} finch to reconsider the matter, and, with a noble 
more charity? In supposing reasons for her con-} magnanimity, release his unhappy daughter from 
duct, why not suppose such as are good?” ) her engagement. 

“Because I cannot,” was replied. “Some acts} _‘‘Does she wish to be released?” was the reply 
are never to be misjudged. They always spring} of Mr. Bullfinch to this. They were alone when 
from wrong motives; this is one of them.” the question was asked. 

“You try me beyond endurance, by this per-} ‘Oh, sir!”’ returned Mr. Lee, eagerly, “you need 
verseness!”’ exclaimed the old man again, losing } only look at her changed countenance for an an- 
command of himself. ‘Your language I regard} swer. Believe me, sir, that she is laboring under 
as an insult to myself, and an outrage upon} some mental hallucination. Never, never, were 
one about to hold to me the closest relation in life. } her mind perfectly clear, and evenly balanced, 
I will hear no more of it. What I have an-} would she consent to the formation of so unnatu- 
nounced will soon take place. By that time I}ral a union. Never would she take upon herself 
trust you will have become wiser and more dis-} holy vows that can never be kept.”’ 2 

creet. If not, the consequences must rest on your} _ ‘Never kept! What am I to understand by this, 
own head. Things have come to a pretty pass, } Mr. Lee?” said Mr. Bullfinch. _ 
when a strip of a girl like you attempts to lecture; «In the marriage service,” replied Mr. Lee, ‘‘a 
me after this fashion, and to threaten what she ; woman promises to love and honor her husband.” 
will do, if my conduct doesn’t just please her; «Well, sir, well?’ Mr. Bullfinch spoke with 
fancy! A nice state of things, indeed! A nice {a slight show of impatience. 
state of things,—let me hear no more of it!” “Honor and love must be spontaneous.” 

Fanny bowed, silently, her head upon her bo-{ ‘ Well?” 
som, and stood, without speaking, for a few mo-{* ‘You cannot extort them.” 
ments. ‘Then she left the room and sought her} ‘No; certainly not—certainly not.” : 
own chamber, where, sinking into a chair, she “Are you willing to marry a woman, who, in 
burst into a wild passion of tears, and wept bitterly | the very nature of things, can neither love nor 
for a long time. ‘honor her husband?” 

The bark Mr. Bullfinch had launched on the “J need not answer the question,” replied Mr. 
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Bullfinch. ‘No man would be so great a sim- 
pleton.”’ 

‘‘Believe me, sir,’ said Mr. Lee, solemnly, 
“that, if you commit the fatal error of making 
this young girl your wife, you will be in the un- 
happy position I have supposed.” 

Mr. Bullfinch smiled with a self-satisfied air, as 
he answered— 

“You cannot frighten me from my purpose, 
Mr. Lee. Suggestions like these do not in the 
least alarm me. I believe I know Helen too well 
to doubt her truly wife-like qualities. I am ex- 
tremely sorry that your hearty approval is not 
on our side. dt should be; for opposition will 
only mar your daughter’s happiness. Of one 
thing you may be very certain:—I will love and 
care for her with a tenderness and devotion never 
exceeded. She will be to meas the apple of an 
eye. My every thought will turn towards her. 
My very life will be devoted to her pleasure. I 
have wealth—and that will be at her command. 
Her love for her parents exceeds all selfish con- 
siderations. At once she will have it in her power 
to gratify this love; and in seeking that gratifica- 
tion, she will ever have a prompter in me. Sur- 
rounded by every external good, how can she fail 
to be happy? And how can she fail to love the 
hand that joyfully lays all these blessings at her 
feet? She cannot, Mr. Lee, she cannot.” 

“Do not deceive yourself, Mr. Bullfinch,” an- 
swered Mr. Lee; ‘‘for deception in a matter like 
this proves utterly disastrous. It takes more than 
wealth to buy the love of a true woman: and you 
will find it so in the end. Heart-affinities are 
governed by laws over which we have little control. 
Love-fires, that kindle not, though we blow with 
never so much ardor, often shoot up into a broad, 
bright, never-dying flame, at a single breath.” 

Still the old man wavered not. 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Lee, as a new sug- 
gestion was flung into his mind—he spoke without 
due consideration—‘that, in all marriages of youth- 
ful maidens with men far advanced in years, the 
young wife is subject to severe temptations?” 

«From what source?” asked Mr. Bullfinch, in a 
quick voice. 

«A maiden’s affections are not under her con- 
trol.”” As Mr. Lee commenced speaking, his wife, 
who had been in conference with her daughter, 
came into the room where they were sitting. «Few 





‘Few reach her age without a lover, as I have 
just remarked,” was the evasive reply. * 

‘But you do not answer my question,”’ said Mr. 
Bullfinch. 

“If my observation be correct, her heart is not 
altogether free.” 

“Mr. Lee!’ exclaimed the mother of Helen. 
‘How can you speak so? No one has visited her 
but young Harry Wellford, if the few calls he has 
made can be called visits. And he’s nobody. I 
was so vexed at his assurance, last night, in ask- 
ing for her, that I shut the door in his face.” 

“Henry Wellford?” said Mr. Bullfinch, musingly, 
and he repeated the name over two or three times 
to himself. ‘Oh, ah!” he remarked, at length, 
“the young man who lives with Vincent.” 

“The same,” replied Mr. Lee. 

“‘He’s nobody,” replied Mr. Bullfinch, in a con- 
temptuous manner. And yet Mr. Lee had planted 
a seed of jealousy in the old man’s heart. How 
long it remained there without germinating, our 
story in its progress will show. 

“You may well say that,” spoke up Mrs. Lee, 
warmly; ‘“‘I wonder my husband could refer to 
him at all. A mother, Mr. Bullfinch, ought to 
know something as to the state of her daughter’s 
affections; and if my observation is worth any- 
thing at all, you may rest satisfied that Helen has 
never had a lover. In taking her for a wife, you 
may be certain of getting an undivided heart.” 

Mr. Lee said no more. He saw that opposition 
would avail not; and was already aware that he had 
said too much, in his intimation that his daughter 
had a lover. This intimation might be, he now 
perceived, the germ of trouble in the future. It 
was an evil seed, and might produce a harvest of 
misery. The thought oppressed and silenced him. 

“‘We had better be friends in this matter,’’ said 
Mr. Bullfinch, speaking with exceeding blandness. 
«Friends, not in a mere repression of antagonisms, 
but in a hearty good will. I wish to be so. In 
regard to my marriage with your daughter, that 
is a matter settled beyond a question. If you 
throw impediments in the way, it will avail no- 
thing, and only produce unhappiness. For your 
daughter’s sake, then, give your full and free con- 
sent to this union. I will stand responsible for 
her happiness.” s 

Mr. Lee said nothing, but sat with his feeble 
body crouched in his chair, his head bent forward, 





reach the age of Helen without a lover, young in} and his eyes upon the floor. Opposition he felt to 
years, like themselves. If the heart-impression} be hopeless, and he could not speak consenting 
be not too deeply made, a first lover may give} words. Oh! how weak and hopeless he felt! He 
place to a second; but the second, like the first, } had been stricken down by poverty and disease, 
must be in the freshness and beauty of early man-} and could not rise again. How he panted, in 
hood. An old man cannot take the place of} spirit, for the old ability—for the vigor of early 
either of these; because, in him, there can be no } manhood, when a strong will had ready hands to 
reciprocity. The fires of love are burning in a {do its bidding. Had these been with him, how 
clear, bright flame on the altar of one heart, while, ; indignantly would he have rebuked the old sen- 
upon the other, lie only the black and smoking { sualist, and spurned him from under his roof. 
remnants of an offered sacrifice. What, then,is} The father was silent, but the weak mother 
the natural consequence of a union between the ; consented to the sacrifice of her child, and con- 
old and the young? Need I say? Does not your | sented with more of pleasure than pain; for, in 
own mind instantly see the danger? An old hus- ; her imagination, were bright pictures of the future, 
band and a young lover!” {a future for herself as well as her daughter. By 
“Has your daughter a young lover?” asked Mr. ; Helen’s elevation, she would rise, and far above 
Bullfinch, with more calmness than he felt. These ; the present condition of hopeless strife with po- 
suggestions of Mr. Lee disturbed him far more! verty. The mere worldly woman saw, in what 
than he choose to let be seen. ‘the world had to offer, the greatest good. Ah! 
Vou. I.—No. 2. 2 
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how often, during some twenty-five years of their} her state of mind—no one saw through the false 
married life, had the husband of this woman) exterior she had assumed, but her father. His 
sighed, as he looked into her mind for higher, bet-; eyes had a deeper penetration—the power of 
ter, and purer instincts, and found them not! How) spiritual discernment. The heart she hid from 
sad he sometimes felt, in his little world at home! } others lay all open to him, and he saw, half 
She, whom he had chosen as a life-companion, } palsied and crushed as it lay in her bosom, that 
with whom he had hoped to form a true interior} its low, tremulous throb was born of exquisite 
marriage union, had no appreciation of spiritual; pain. How many times did he seek a conference 
good—saw no desirableness in the higher truths} with her on the subject of her approaching mar- 
that were to him so full of beauty. In what he} riage, in the hope of inducing her, at all hazards, 
loved, she saw nothing lovely; and, therefore, to break the chords by which she was bound— 
there was not with them that interior conjunction } the chords of an extorted promise—ere to struggle 
of thought and affection which constitutes a true} against their sharp bondage were utterly vain! 
marriage. He was in the love of growing wise—} But on this subject she would Hold no commu- 
wise in the true sense, for he sought that wisdom } nion with any one. Money, freely supplied b 

which the world calls foolishness—but she did not} Mr. Bullfinch, even though the hand filled wit 

love his wisdom; and, therefore, she was only ad- } gold were pushed back often and again, was 
joined to him, as it were, externally. Thus had } bringing every external comfort to their house- 
they passed through life, and the world regarded} hold; and the regular attendance of one of the 
them as most happily united, as presenting an in-} most skilful physicians in the city, sent by the 
stance of true conjugal unity. How many are} same interested friend, was mitigating the vio- 











like them! But the worldly-mindedness is not} lence of a disease under which Mr. Lee was fast 


always on the woman’s side. 





CHAPTER X. 


wasting away: these were the accumulating obli- 
gations that, to Helen, gave to her promise of 
marriage a still more binding force. The ques- 


An early marriage was urged by Mr. Bullfinch. } tion of escape from the hopeless future was no 


Helen, after being repeatedly asked to fix the} 
time when it should take place, finally named a } 
day six months in advance. Against so long a 
postponement, the ardent lover strongly remon- 
strated; but Helen remained immovable. She 
wished to put off the dreaded time as long as 

ssible, and she had fixed the utmost limit. 

yond that, she knew it would be useless to go. 
Rapidly enough for her approached the day. All 
the lessons she was engaged in giving were com- 
pleted up to the termination of the respective 
quarters, except those of Fanny Milnor. The} 
reason for omitting these is already known to 
the reader. ‘I'wo or three times Mrs. Barker ap- 
proached her on the subject; but Helen invari- 
ably declined to hold any conversation thereon 
whatever. Her appearance had undergone con- 
siderable change. Every one remarked this. 
And yet, all could not see, beneath her partially 
disguised exterior, the unmistakable signs of un- 
happiness. Her face did not recover the warm 
hue that once, gave it a softened, almost trans- 

arent, beauty. It was uniformly pale. But 
he eyes were larger and brighter from this very 
paleness. Her step was firmer, and her bearing 
prouder than before—almost haughty at times; 
and at times, defiant. Having consented to take 
a false position in the world, she was steadily re- 
pressing all the gentler qualities of her nature, 
and putting on, as a coat of mail, a composed ex- 
terior. Day by day she laid her hand firmly 
upon her heart, to repress its natural emotions; 
and day by day she gained some new power over 
herself—some new ability to seem what she was 





not. As much to acquire this power, as from an 


instinctive repugnance to the contemplated union, } 


had Helen deferred her marriage as long as pos- } 


sible. tend to go out with him?” 


Thus false to herself, and false to the world, 


longer debated in her mind; and she would not 
suffer it to be opened. 

“God will give me strength equal to my day.” 
Thus she would seek to fortify herself, when 
thoughts of the coming self-devotion pressed upon 
her too heavily, and imagination drew too vivid 
pictures of the approaching reality. Ah! how 
can we hope for strength from above, when we 
enter upon trials not sanctioned by Heaven? If 
we take the current of Providence, that will 
never bear us out upon a sea where we necds 
must perish amid whirlpools of passion, or on 
the breakers of crime; but, if we choose a wrong 
course, no matter how specious may be the false 
persuasion under which we act, there is for us no 
safety. We look, in sure confidence, to God for 
strength. 

The time wore on. The fond old lover made 
almost daily visits to the house of his affianced 
bride, where he was received by Mrs. Lee ever 
with a smiling and wordy welcome; by Helen, 
with a calm, dignified, almost repulsive politeness; 
and by Mr. Lee with a subdued toleration, that, 
while it seemed not to he noticed by Mr. Bull- 
finch, was treasured up never to be forgotten nor 
forgiven. 

There was one thing that fretted the old man 
not a little. Often and oftenas he had tried to 
persuade Helen to appear with him abroad, he 
had never been able to induce her to go upon the 
street with him, or to appear in any public place, 
since she had consented to become his wife. 
Earnest persuasion, and the exhibition of a half- 
offended manner, alike failed to influence her. 

“This is all wrong,’ said her mother, more 
than once, after Mr. Bullfinch had retired. «You 
are soon to become his wife. Do you never in- 


“When I am his wife, mother,” she usually 


the unhappy maiden prepared herself for the! replied, ‘I will try, to the best of my ek to 
coming sacrifice, thinking often of the fate of} do a wife’s duty. Now, asa maiden, I wish to 
Jeptha’s daughter, as one full of pleasantness } reserve a maiden’s privilege.” 


compared with her own. No one comprehended } 


It mattered not how warmly Mrs. Lee opposed 
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this state of feeling in her daughter, it was of no 
avail; little beyond the reply just given was ever 
urged in self-justification. 

And so the time worn on, until the day of sac- 
rifice was at hand. 

The opposition shown by Fanny Milnor to this 
unnatural union, did not subsidé like a sudden 
outburst of passion. She thought and felt cor- 
rectly in the beginning, from her true woman’s 
instinct. She knew that no young girl could love 
an old man, like her uncle, as a wife should love 
her husband; and ‘it was; therefore, the instant 
conclusion of her mind, that Helen Lee, in con- 
senting to such a relation, must be influenced by 
an unworthy motive. All respect for Helen died 
instantly in her bosom, and in its place was 
kindled a strong aversion, that daily gained 
strength. Several times her uncle had sought to 
a her on the subject of his marriage, but 
she would hold no intercourse with him on that 
theme. As for herself, she had marked out the 
course she would pursue—marked it out in the 


} and his heart grew sick inits deferred expecta- 
tions. And so the time passed with him. Yet, 
a whisper of what was to take place—of the des- 
tiny of his soul’s bride—came not to his ears. 





CHAPTER XI. 

The six months probation is over, and, in that 
time, Helen Lee has gained a power over her 
feelings far greater than she had ever hoped to 
achieve. Her face is a little paler than it was, 
but shows no signs of the weakness and weari- 
ness that once rested there almost continually. 
Her eyes do not droop meekly and maidenly, as of 
old, but are larger and steadier in their gaze. At 
times they are fixed and musing; and always 
they seem as if looking away from the present, 
seeking to penetrate the future, or resting on the 
past. Beautiful she is to look upon; beautiful 
with what some would call a proud, high-born 
beauty. She never speaks, except with a smile. 
Ah! it is not the smile of old. She has taught 
her lips that smile, and they have learned their 








beginning. When Helen entered the home of her} lesson well; though, far-from perfectly. 
uncle, as its future mistress, she would go out} Mr. Bullfinch is proud and happy. He calls to 
therefrom to return no more. Mr. Bullfinch did} see her daily, and she receives him with a plea- 
not believe that she would carry out her declara-} sant, yet subdued manner, and speaks to him 
tion. He regarded it as the hasty threat of a} with the smile she has taught her lips. He be- 
young girl, to be receded from almost as soon as } lieves that it but reflects her feelings. He talks 
uttered. But he was in error here. of the future—of the happy day now at hand, and 
Not wholly dependent on her uncle was Fanny. } she compels herself to join in with him, and to 
She had a small income, not beyond a few hun-} make, such responses as she thinks he will best 
dred dollars, secured to her from the shattered} like to hear. She is still schooling herself—still 
estate of her father, who had died when she was} conning her lesson—still rehearsing for the great 
a child. Her uncle not being her /ega/ guardian, } appearance, when she is to come before the world 
this money had been regularly paid into her} as the wife of Adam Bullfinch. When her heart 
hands, since she became old enough to receive it, } flutters, she lays her hand upon her bosom, and 
and was entirely at her disposal. This resource ; by an external and an. internal pressure at the 
made the way before her much clearer, as she} same time, subdues it into quietude. Great power 
thought upon the future. It did not, however, in } over herself has she gained; yet, oh! by what an 
the least influence her decision. Such was the} intense struggle—and of what long continuance! 
disgust of her soul at the marriage about to take} According to arrangement, a few friends are to 
place, that she would have gone out from her) be at the residence of Mr. Bullfinch, to receive 
uncle’s roof, though she knew not where to lay | him and his bride. The marriage is to take place 
her head. } at the house of Mr. Lee, and then afl are to go in 
And what of Henry Wellford? Since the time} company to their future home. Instead of two 
he saw Helen in the street, on the day of his good} households, there is to be, from this time, but 
fortune, his eyes had not rested upon her. Twice,! one. Helen has stipulated from the first, that 
after that evening, had he called at her father’s} her home is to be that of her parents; and she 
house, to be, each time, repulsed by Mrs. Lee, will not go to the dwelling of her husband, even 
and, on the last occasion, with the cutting} on her bridal night, except they go with her. 
words— In view of the almost immediate consumma- 
“You needn’t come hear any more. Helen} tion of a union, against which his feelings still 
doesnt want to see you.” } revolt, Mr. Lee, who is very weak, from bodily 
How dark, and cold, and cheerless, seemed all ; illness, finds himself in such a state of nervous 
the world to him, as, after this harsh repulse, he agitation, that he can scarcely trust his voice in 
went wandering about the streets aimlessly, and } words. ; 
conscious only of a heavy weight upon his bosom.! ‘‘My dear, dear child!” he sighs often to him- 
Late at night he sought his pillow, and, in half-' self, «to think it should come this! Oh! If I had 
waking dreams, passed the hours, till morning} but health and strength!” 
came with a sense of relief. No further effort; He wanders about uneasily, or sits for many 
was made by him to see Helen at the residence of ; minutes at a time, motionless, his eyes gazing va- 
her father; but many an hour lingered he in and) cantly. 
around the neighborhood, after night had closed} ‘‘Poor child!” he murmurs—‘‘Poor child!” 
in; but he lingered in vain. That form, fairer to} Yet not so audibly as to be heard either by his 
him than the world’s highest type of beauty, } wife or Helen. He has no sympathy from the one, 
blessed not his longing vision. Never was he} and he tries to be cheerful with the other. — 
upon the street, by day or by night, that his} And all this while the minutes are gliding 
eyes searched not, constantly, for Helen. But, } away, and the appointed hour approaches. 
neither afar off nor nigh at hand did she appear,; Dressed for the bridal, Helen asks to be left 
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alone for the half hour that is to elapse, ere she ' there, however. He sent to her room, and she 
stands at the altar. How that brief season is returned for answer that she was engaged, and 
spent we know not. It is past, and she is leav-; wished to be excused. 

ing, for the last time, her chamber. There are} ‘Tell her that I wish to see her particularly,” 
traces of tears on her cheeks—her eyes are hu-} he returned to this message. In a few minutes, 
mid and red—but her lips are firm, though her; Fanny came down. Her face wore a troubled ex- 
cheeks are white; her step is steady, and her | pression. 

bearing one of entire self-possession. ) Fanny,” said Mr. Bullfinch, taking her hand, 

Below she is met and received by the happy ; “have I not always been kind to you?” 
bridegroom, looking younger by ten years or} ‘Oh, yes, dear uncle! kind as a father could 
more. He is dressed with great care, and more) have been,”’ quickly replied his niece, speaking 
in the fashion of a man of twenty-five, than of} with concealed agitation. 
one past three score. What a light comes into} ‘I could not have loved my own child better 
his seamed and age-marked face, as he grasps the} than I have loved you,’”’ said Mr. Bullfinch, 
hand she yields passively! tightening his grasp upon her hand that remained 

How pleased the mother looks! Dim-visioned, } in his. 
through selfish worldly-mindedness, she seesonly} Fanny leaned her face against him, and sobbed. 
@ sunny future for herselfand child. They areno, ‘Dear child!” said Mr. Bullfinch, affection- 
longer to be crushed beneath the iron heel of po-} ately, laying his hand upon her head. ‘You are 
verty—no longer to sit under the shadow of a} wrong,”’ he added, after a few moments, ‘to fret 
boding cloud. She is ready to give her daughter } yourself about this matter—very wrong. I will 
away, untroubled by fears for the future. It is; love you none the less. Do not let your mind be 
not so with Mr. Lee. His eyes are moist with} warped by a false judgment of Miss Lee. Be- 
tears. He does not speak to Helen, for he knows } lieve me, she is pure as an angel. You will soon 
that a sob would choke the words, if he attempt-} be as tenderly united sisters.” 
ed an utterance. He could not feel sadder if he} Mr. Bullfinch could feel the quiver that ran 
Were gazing upon her beautiful face, cold as mar-} through the frame of his niece. But she an- 
ble, and eternally calm in the repose of mortality. } swered not to his words. 

And with no one to lift a voice and forbid the} ‘A few friends will be here,’’ he continued. 
offering up of a young heart, the sacrifice is| “Be cheerful with them. Do not, for my sake, 
made. Mute are the bride’s responses, yet none} let any one see that you are opposed to what I 
the less binding. How passionless her face, as she} am doing. By eight o’clock we will be here. 
receives the kissing salutations of husband and} Let Helen find you in our chamber; and, Fanny, 
friends. She smiles—it is her lesson—but how } love, I beg of you to receive her frankly, kindly— 
cold the rays of light that faintly quiver on} may I not say with affection?” 
her beautiful countenance! Mr. Bullfinch accepts; But Fanny made no reply, nor did she lift her 
them as from the heart; the mother persuades } head. 
herself that her daughter is pleased, if not as} “I will trust you to do what is right,’’ said 
happy as she will be; but the agonized father is} Mr. Bullfinch, after waiting some time for a re- 
looking down into the desolate, hopeless bosom; sponse. ‘I know that you will not disregard my 
of his wretched child, searching there. but vainly, } wishes. Good bye for a little while.” 
for a single green spot made fresh by a ray of} And, as he spoke, he lifted her concealed face, 
sunshine. } and left, on her wet cheek, an earnest kiss. 

Mr. Bullfinch passed from the house, and Fanny 
CHAPTER XI’. returned slowly to her chamber. Here she did not 

Since the exciting interview between Adam} long remain passive. Two large trunks were in 
Bullfinch and his niece, occasioned by his avowal} the middle of the floor, both nearly filled with 
of his purpose to marry Helen Lee, no word on} clothing; and to the work of packing these, 
the subject had passed between them, further} which her summons to the parlor had interrupted, 
than the simple announcement of the former as{ she again applied herself. Not much remained to 
to the time when the marriage would take place,} be done. Drawers and wardrobe were nearly 
and his desire to have certain preparations made} empty. Soon this work, indicating a hurried de- 
for the bride’s reception. parture, was over. Then a note was penned, 

It by no means escaped the uncle’s observation, } sealed, and directed—Hrten Lez. This she 
that Fanny was altogether changed from her for- } placed in the bridal chamber. 
mer self. She wasas kind in manner tohim as} Twilight was falling; and now another car- 
before, and as much devoted to his wants and! riage stood before the dwelling of Adam Bull- 
comfort; but her cheerfulness was gone, and she} finch. Upon this was placed the two trunks that 
spent much of her time alone. More frequently} Fanny had packed with her clothing. A brief 
than of old, did she decline entering into public) time was spent in giving needful directions for 
and social amusements; and even when strongly } the reception of company; and, then, entering 
arged by Mr. Bullfinch to go out with him, oe the carriage, Fanny Milnor departed from the 
sisted in remaining at home. } home of her childhood and youth, and, with a 

Mr. Bullfinch had completed his toilette, after; troubled heart, went forth into the world, and 
-more than two hours of time devoted to his per-} alone. 
gon. The carriage stood at the door, waiting to} An hour afterwards, the old man brought home 
convey him to the residence of his bride elect, } his bride. 
and now he descended to the drawing-rooms,; ‘Fanny! Fanny, love!’’ he called, as, on en- 
where he expected to find his niece. She was not? tering the rooms above, to make preparation for 
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joining the already assembled friends, he missed gaining a little self-possession, and speaking with 


the expected presence of his niece. 
Even, as he spoke, the pale bride saw the note 


inscribed with her name. Taking it hurriedly, and } 


with a foreshadowing of its meaning, she broke 
the light seal, and read:— 

“Helen Lee! or, must I write, Mrs. Bullfinch! 
One word, on your entering this, my old and 
happy home, to become its mistress. I need not 
tell you, who must know the truth too well, that 
you do not and cannot love and honor my uncle 
as a true wife must ever love and honor her hus- 
band. I need not tell you, that unworthy mo- 
tives have influenced you in the step you have 
taken. That some mere worldly and external 
good has prompted the act—for all this you must 
know but too well. If your pillow do not prove 
one of thorns, then are your maidenly instincts 
dead. If the fruit you have plucked turn not to 
ashes in your mouth, happy are you—thrice 
happy! Budding youth and blighted old age! 
Spring and Autumn! Unnatural union! It can- 
not find favor in the sight of Heaven. But my 
feelings are carrying me away. As you enter, to 
become the mistress of this house, I go forth into 
the world, alone. We cannot live beneath the 
same roof, for I despise’ you! And, yet, for the 
old man you have consented to wed, let me ask 
something. I have loved him as a child, and as 
a child have ever sought his comfort. The duty 
was one full of pleasure, for love makes labor 
light. With you, all will be cold task-work. 
You do not love him as a wife—you cannot. Oh, 
Helen! Helen! why did you do this? I thought 
you wiser and better. He is old, with habits as 
fixed as iron; and if you do not bend to these—if 
you do not live in daily self-denial, you will both 
be wretched. I tremble as I think of this. Shall 
I write more? In vain! in vain! Fanny.” 

The whole of this letter Helen seemed to take 
in at one eagle glance. Then it was crumpled 
in her hands and thrust, with a passionate ges- 
ture, into her bosom. Encased as she had 
thought her heart to be in a rocky crust, these 
sentences, like heavy strokes, broke through to 
the sealed fountain, and there was a wild gush of 
feeling. 

‘What is it? what does it mean? where is 
Fanny?’’ asked Mr. Bullfinch, greatly disturbed. 

But Fanny did not appear, and Helen made no 
response, beyond her sobs and tears. The bell 
was rung violently by Mr. Bullfinch. 

“Where is Fanny?’’ he asked of the servant 
who soon after entered. 

“She went away, in a carriage, nearly an hour 
ago,” was answered to this enquiry. 

“Gone away! Where did she go? Speak!” 

But the servant could give no information. 

‘Was that note from her?” enquired the ex- 
cited uncle, turning to Helen, as he spoke. His 
tones were sharp and imperative. 

“It was,’ sobbed Helen. 

“Let me see it.”’ 

Helen placed her hand on her bosom, and felt 
the crumpled letter beneath her dress, but did 
not com ly with the demand. 

Quick! Let me see the letter!” said the old 
man, passionately. 

“It is addressed to me,” replied Helen, now 

















some firmness. 

“J don’t care who it is addressed to, let me see 
it!’ exclaimed Mr. Bullfinch; in the excitement of 
the moment, forgetting even a decent regard for 
his young bride, or her parents, who, in the ad- 
joining room, were appalled witnesses of the 
scene. 

Not from hurried thoughts, but from a woman’s 
quick instincts, Helen decided her course of ac- 
tion. Already there was an unwarrantable as- 
sertion of authority over her, to which she could 
not yield. As she would act in the future, so she 
acted now. Passive and silent she sat, her tears 
suddenly dried up, and lifted her eyes until they 
rested upon the red and almost distorted face of 
her husband. Under his angry glare, they did 
quail a moment. 

‘‘The note is addressed to me, Mr. Bullfinch,” 
she said, at length, ‘and I cannot show it. No 
doubt, Fanny has made, or will make, a commu- 
nication for you also. She has left your house, 
because I am about to come into it. Of where 
she has gone, or what she will do, she says no- 
thing tome. Beyond this, you have no interest 
in her letter.” 

The calm dignity and self-possession of his 
young wife instantly subdued the over-excited 
old man. He saw that he was wrong, and that 
he had made an exhibition of himself, ever to be 
regretted. Still, he was deeply disturbed by the 
unexpected departure of his niece; so much so, 
that he found it almost impossible to assume 
anything like a composed exterior. A confused, 
but not over hearty, apology was made, both to 
Helen and her parents. Soon after, all descended, 
and received, from the feW friends of Mr. Bull- 
finch, who had come to honor the occasion, their 
wordy congratulations. 

How that embarrassing evening was passed— 
embarrassing to all parties—we will not describe. 
At an early hour, the guests retired, feeling a 
sense of relief as they gained the open air, and 
talking ominously of the young bride’s future, as 
they moved away. And, in truth, the promise 
was not fair. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

The sun of fortune was rising on Henry Well- 
ford. He had now been six months in the house 
of Lane & Latta, and so trusty and capable was 
he, that his new employers had already raised 
him to a more responsible position. In doing 
this, an ulterior purpose was in their minds. 
They wished to test his higher abilities. They 
had business views beyond their present opera- 
tions, which, if carried out, would require one of 
the partners to resideabroad. Before this change 
was made, they had decided to bring in a third 
partner, a young and active man, to take the place 
of Mr. Latta, who designed being absent. Of all 
their clerks, no one possessed just the qualities 
they desired except Wellford; and their test of 
his higher abilities proved altogether satisfactory. 
Accordingly, the offer of a partnership in the 
house, with a fair per centage on the profits, was 
made and accepted. ‘The young man was taken 
altogether by surprise at this new stroke of good 
fortune. He understood the business and re- 
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sources of the house well enough to know, that, { bitterness) ‘I would have long ago brought her to 


as an integral part thereof, his own permanent} 


prosperity was secured. Even from the begin- 
ning, should no unforseen drawback occur, his 
dividend could not fall short of two or three thou- 
sand dollars. 

How quickly turned his thoughts to Helen 
Lee, when, through this new vista, reaching into 
the future, light dawned upon him! Good for- 
tune seemed a double blessing when he thought 
of her as sharing therein. 

Never, since he was so insultingly repulsed by 
Mrs. Lee, had Wellford called at the residence of 
his heart’s idol; and never since then had he been 
so fortunate as to meet her on the street, though 
hour after hour, many and many a time, he walk- 
ed the pavement in neighborhoods where he hoped 
she might be; yet searched for her thus in vain. 
Of what was passing in regard to her, not a 
whisper had reached him. Nor had the faintest 
imagination of the truth crossed his mind. 

“More good fortune, mother,” said the young 
man, in a gay voice, on returning home after re- 
ceiving the proposition from Lane & Latta, to 
which we have referred. 

Mrs. Wellford lifted her pleasant, cheerful face, 
and looked earnestly into the animated counte- 
nance of her son, but without speaking. 

‘‘More good fortune, mother,” he repeated. 
‘¢And what do you think it is?’’ 

“I’m sure I cannot tell, my son,” was the 
quiet response. 

“No, I’m sure you cannot,” said Henry. 
‘‘Would you believe it? They’ve offered me a 
partnership.” 

“Who?” quickly asked Mrs. Wellford. 

“Lane & Latta,”’ replied Henry, struggling to 
appear composed, yet betraying his emotion. 

«You are not in earnest, surely, my son!” re- 
plied Mrs. Wellford, in a voice that was now un- 
steady. 

“Entirely in earnest, mother. Mr. Latta is 
going to London to reside, as a representative of 
the house abroad. They do not wish to fill his 
place here, which is a most important one, with 
an irresponsible clerk, and so have determined to 
take in a partner.” 

«And they have chosen you?” said Mrs. Well- 
ford, eagerly. 

“They have, mother.”’ 

“It seems incredible, my son.”” Mrs. Well- 
ford’s voice trembled. “O,do not let this good 
fortune uplift your mind too greatly.” 

“Do not fear for that,” said Henry, speaking 
now in a more subdued tone. ‘I have enough to 
keep my thoughts sober.” 

Both were silent for some moments. 

. “Mother,” said the young man; his voice was 
low, hesitating and unsteady—‘‘Mother, there is 
one thing of which I have never spoken to you.” 

«What is that, my son?” 

«You have seen Helen Lee.” 

“Oh yes.” 

“For a long time she has been very dear to 
me, mother.” 

Mrs. Wellford did not look surprised, but 
waited, in silence, for her son to proceed. 

‘Very dear, mother,” he repeated. ‘But, for 
the curse of poverty,” (he spoke with a sudden 














our home, and you would have loved her as your 
own child. She is poor, mother, yet noble and 
self-devoted in her poverty. Bravely is she bat- 
tling with the world, and wresting from it, in 
daily toil, the means of support for parents who 
have, in her, their sole dependence. Oh, how 
often I have sighed for the means to lift*her above 
her unhappy condition! And now they are about 
coming into my hands. So faithfal and devoted 
a child cannot but make a true and loving wife.” 

‘You have been to mea good son,” replied Mrs. 
Wellford, as Henry ceased speaking—‘“and I 
know you will make a good husband. If Helen 
is worthy of you, and I doubt not that she is, 
make her your wife. Only be sure, Henry, that 
you have the ability to meet the added expense. 
If Mr. and Mrs. Lee have no means of support 
but the earnings of their daughter, you cannot re- 
move the stay of their life without taking the 
burden on yourself.’’ 

‘How thankful I am,’’ said the young man, 
“that I now have the ability to do this. No, no; 
I will not remove the stay of their life, without 
myself taking up the burden.” 

In the ardor of his new hopes and brighter 
prospects, Wellford could not bear, it seemed, the 
intervention of a single hour between this and the 
time of another meeting with Helen. 

“T will see her this very night,” said he, as his 
thoughts grew more active in that direction. 
‘Poor, dear girl! what may she not have borne 
and suffered since our last meeting! But it is all 
over now.” 

And yet even as he spoke thus within himself, 
a shadow from the wing of doubt fell upon his 
spirit. Utterly unaccountable had ever been, and 
still remained, her sudden turning from him. 
That it was not from estranged affection, he 
knew, even though her mother had rudely striven 
to make him believe otherwise. And yet, might 
there not exist causes which would separate them 
forever? Asdoubt formed this question in his 
mind, a cold thrill ran aleng his nerves. Less 
confident now than when, under the impulse 
awakened by his unexpected good fortune, his 
thoughts turned fondly and hopefully towards 
Helen, Wellford prepared himself to make her a 
visit. 

Daylight had faded, and night was closing in 
darkly when he left his now comfortable home, 
and took his way to the humble abode of Helen. 
Love gave fleetness to his steps, and he hurried 
along the pavement like one, on whose errand 
life and death were depending. Just as he turn- 
ed into the little street where Mr. Lee resided, two 
carriages started from the immediate vicinity of 
his dwelling, and came sweeping past him ra- 
pidly. Into one of these carriages, a gas lamp 
threw its bright glare. Was it an illusion? or 
did his eyes rest upon the pale, passionless face 
of Helen Lee, as she crouched beside an old man! 
Instantly his steps were arrested, and he stood, 
for a time, like a statue. Then, as the carriage 
whirled out of sight, he sprung forward, and was 
soon at the door of the dwelling he sought. His 
loud knock was answered by a hollow reverbe- 
ration from within. He knocked again and 
again, but only echo replied to his summons. 
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Gazing up at the house, he found all the shutters 
closed. hat could be the meaning of this? 
Had they moved away, or were they only absent 
temporarily? Again he knocked, and more loud- 
4 it was with the same result. All the while 
that he stood thus, vainly seeking to gain admis- 
sion, the vision that had so suddenly fallen upon 
his eyes, remained before him with annoying dis- 
tinctness. 

Disappointed and troubled, he* turned, at 
length, away, and walked slowly from the seem- 
ingly deserted house. He paused, however, be- 
fore passing the next street, looked back with an 
earnest gaze, and finally retraced his steps. His 
second attempt to arouse the inmates of Mr. Lee’s 
dwelling, if any were therein, proved as fruitless 
as the first. 

“I will make enquiry concerning them,” said 
he, as a suggestion crossed his mind. ‘Their 
neighbors can tell me whether they have moved, 
and if so, where they are now to be found.”’ 

And so he applied at the adjoining house. 

‘‘Has Mr. Lee moved?” he asked of a servant, 
who answered the bell he rung with a pretty de- 
cided hand. 

“I believe not,” was the reply. 

“I have rung several times, but no one seems 
to hear.” 

““May be they’re out,”’ suggested the servant. 

‘“You’re sure they ’venot moved?” said Wellford. 

“Havn’t seen any moving going on there, 
though I shouldn’t wonder.” 

«‘Why shouldn’t you wonder?”’ asked the young 
man, in a voice that betrayed more interest than 
he wished to show. 

“Oh, because.’”’ And there was a knowing, 
vulgar leer on the servant’s face. 

“Because what?”’ So sharp and imperative 
was the voice of Wellford, that the girl looked 
frightened, and stepped back a pace or two. 

“Why shouldn’t you wonder if they had 
moved?” he repeated, bending towards the girl, 
and now speaking in a milder and more persua- 
sive voice. ‘Nothing wrong there, I hope?” 

“OQ, no sir; nothing that I know of.” 

‘‘But what reason have you to think they have 
moved?” 

“It was only my fun, sir; nothing else,” replied 
the girl, who now began to fear that she might 
have said something that would bring her into 
trouble. Seeing that the young man was about 
pressing the matter on her still further, she shut 
the door, and left him standing without. 

More troubled and perplexed than ever, Well- 
ford moved away, and again left the immediate 
neighborhood of Mr. Lee’s dwelling. Dissatisfied, 
he once more returned, unwilling to go until the 
mystery, which, in his mind, now closed around 
Helen and her family, was cleared up. 

“There was something in that girl’s mind;” 
thus he communed with himself; «‘what could it 
be? She had light thoughts of the family; and 
such thoughts are never entirely baseless. Can 
there be any true foundation in the appearances 
upon which they rest? Where has Helen been— 
what has she been doing for over six months—the 
long, long period that has elapsed since I last 
= upon her face? Can anything be wrong? 
tremble at the thought. In some fearful ex- 








tremity can she have yielded to temptation? 
No, no! I fling the unworthy thought aside, 
scorning myself for having given it utterance. 
But where is she? Could that have been her I 
saw in the carriage?” 

Spite of his manliness, a shudder crept along 
his excited nerves. 

“T must solve this mystery!” said he, and he 
rang the bell of another house in immediate prox- 
imity to that of Mr. Lee. 

“Has the family next door to you moved 
away?” he asked. 

“Which family?” was returned. 

“That of Mr. Lee.” 

“I believe not, sir:”’ 

“There is no one in the house. 
the bell a number of times.” 

“I saw Mrs. Lee, from our back windows, 
several times during the afternoon.” 

“You did?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘«‘What is wanted?” now called out a voice, at 
some distance along the passage within. 

«‘A gentleman is enquiring about Mr. Lee,” 
replied the servant. 

«What about them?” 

“He wishés to know if they have moved 
away?” 

«They havn’t moved their things out yet,” 
said a lady, now advancing to the door. 

«Then they are going to leave here,”’ remarked 
Wellford. 

“Oh, dear, yes. Their daughter was married, 
to-night, and they have gone with her to her new 
home.” 

‘‘Married!”’ exclaimed the young man. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! And such a marriage! 
January and May! Spring in the lap of Winter! 
It’s the strangest thing I ever heard of.” 

“To whom is she married?” asked Wellford, 
in a hoarse voice. It was only by a strong effort 
that he could control his feelings sufficiently to 
give utterance to the question. 

«To a man old enough to be her grandfather. 
Who he is, I don’t know. But they say he’s 
rich as a Jew. But, if she isn’t sorry for it be- 
fore she dies, then I don’t know anything of 
woman’s nature.” 

Nothing more did the young man pause to 
hear. The blasting fact, so rudely announced, 
was enough for him. What need he care for de- 
tails and particulars? It was a late hour when 
he reached his home, the time verging on to mid- 
night. Mrs. Wellford still sat up, awaiting his 
return. She knew the purpose of his visit to the 
house of Mr. Lee, and she did not care about re- 
tiring until advised of the issue of his suit. That 
it would be favorable, she had no reason to doubt. 
Well might she be startled at his appearance 
when he, at length, came in so quietly that her 
watchful ear had scarcely noticed his entrance, 
and stood before her, revealed suddenly, like an 
apparition. 

“Oh, Henry!” she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands together. ‘What has happened? Why do 
you look so?”’ 

The young man’s colorless lips quivered as he 
essayed, but in vain, to speak. For a few mo- 
ments, the mother and son gazed into each other’s 
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faces. Then the latter attempted to pass on to 
his own room; but Mrs. Wellford caught his hand 
and detained him, saying, in a voice full of ten- 
der interest— 

“Henry, my son, what ails you? Is anything 
wrong with Helen?” 

‘‘Wrong—wrong! Oh, mother!” 

This was his first utterance, and the words 
were rather sobbed out than spoken. 

A long silence ensued, in which Henry was 


striving for the mastery over his feelings; and his ; 


mother, conscious of the struggle, sat awaiting 
the result. At last, the sufferer lifted his face— 
how changed in a few short hours!—and said, 
speaking now with icy calmness— 

“As I came near the house of Mr. Lee, to- 
night, two carriages drove away. In one of 
them was a young girl, in whose very pale face 
I thought I recognized the features of Helen. She 
sat beside an old man, and seemed as if she were 
shrinking away from rather than toward him. 
This was seen only at a single glance, as a strong 
light shone for an instant into the passing vehi- 
cle. The house of Mr. Lee I found deserted. I 
rung and rung again, but no one answered the 
bell. Then I made enquiry of a neighbor, as to 
whether the family had moved away, and learned 
that Helen had just been married.” 

“Married, Henry!” 

«Yes, mother, married, and to an old man!” 
He spoke with bitterness. 

‘Who is he?” 

Henry shook his head, sighing. 

“T know not.” 

“‘“Married—married. Had you no intimation of 

this?” 
. **None in the world. Oh! how could I have 
dreamed of such a thing? It has fallen on me 
like a bolt from heaven, searing my very heart. 
Good night! good night, dear mother!’ he added 
quickly, and with returning emotion; and, as he 
spoke, he left the room hurriedly, and went up 
to his own chamber. 

Hours went by, and Mrs. Wellford, too much 
disturbed for sleep, could hear, ever and anon, 
the footsteps of her unhappy son, as he walked 
restlessly the floor above her. 


In the morning, he came down early, as usual. 
How that night of suffering had marred his fresh, 
young countenance, and dimmed the light of his 
pleasant eyes! He looked as if years had left 
upon him their marks of suffering and disap- 
pointment. His mother’s eyes grew dim as she 
read the change, and understood too well how 
deep must have been the anguish that produced 
it. But few words were said as they sat at the 
scarcely tasted morning meal, and in these was 
not even a remote allusion to the incidents of the 
evening before. Each spoke to the other in tones 
of deeper affection; each felt for the other a 
stronger love. Their hearts were closer knit. 
Henceforth, in the bosom of Henry Wellford, the 
altar-fires were to be kept alive only by the oil of 
filial love. Beyond this, the stay of his life had 
failed; and, like a long-absent wanderer, storm- 
tossed and tempest-marred, he sought rest and 
refuge where it was surely to be found. 


5 





CHAPTER XIV. 

{ Henry Wellford was sitting at his desk on the 
{morning after the marriage of Helen Lee, with his 
; thoughts far away from business, when his atten- 
tion was arrested by a remark from Mr. Lane, 
who was looking over a morning paper. 

“Bless me!”’ said that gentleman, speaking to a 
friend, who was sitting near him, also engaged 
with a paper. ‘Here is news!” 

The friend*looked up enquiringly. 

‘‘Who do you think is married?” asked Mr. 
Lane. There was a broad smile on his face. 

“Who?” 

‘*You wouldn’t guess in a month.” 

“Then I won’t be so foolish as to make the 


trial. Who is the happy man?” 

‘<Old Bullfinch.”’ 

“No!” 

“Tt’s a fact, as I live. Here it is, all in black 
and white. Listen. ‘‘Married, on Wednesday 


evening, 21st inst., Mr. Adam Bullfinch to Miss 
Helen Lee.” 

«Why, the old sinner! He’d better be thinkin 
of his grave. Married! And to Miss Helen Lee? 
And pray who is the damsel? A spinster of fifty, 
or some blooming maiden of sweet sixteen? The 
latter, I'll be bound! Well, it does beat all!” 

‘‘You remember Lee who failed in the West 
India trade, after crippling himself through an 
unfortunate sugar speculation?”’ said Mr. Lane. 

“O yes, very well.” 

«*You also remember his daughter Helen?”’ 

“T do. Shewas a lovely girl. But I’ll not be- 
lieve that she has thrown herself away upon 
Adam Bullfinch.”’ 

“He is rich; or, at least so esteemed,’’ said Mr. 
Lane, meaningly. 

‘‘What of that? If my impression of the girl 
is correct, money would never have bought her. 
She would have died of starvation ere thus prov- 
ing traitor to her woman’s heart.” 

‘For the sake of her parents she may have 
done this. They are very poor, and Mr. Lee is 
in bad health. He has not been able to engage in 
any business for some time.” 

The friend shook his head, remarking— 

“Bad, bad, bad. Nothing will justify a mar- 
riage like this. Can she possibly find happi- 
ness?” 

“She hardly took that into the account,” said 
Mr. Lane. ‘So far as she is herself concerned, 
if the girl I supposed her to be, she expects hap- 
piness in her marriage relation, about as much as 
the martyr looks for pleasure at the stake. She 
is passing through the fire, hoping for something 
beyond; or, I might rather say, is giving up her 
very life for the sake of her parents’ external 
comfort. This, at least, is my interpretation of 
the matter.” 

«<How sad to think of,’? was remarked, in an- 
swer to this. ‘“‘Ah me! It is a fearful mistake. 
And such a husband for a young, innocent, pure- 
minded woman! Why, he is the merest sen- 
sualist. A man who has blotted out from his im- 
pure mind, every idea involved in a true marriage! 
It is shocking to think of. Poor girl! If she have 
thus sacrificed herself for the sake of her parents, 
she is to be pitied indeed. They should never 
have allowed it to take place. Better have 
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starved together, than buy luxurious living at! 
such a price.” 

“As to the luxurious living,” said Mr. Lane, 
“T am not so certain—at least so far as perma- 
nency is concerned.’’ He spoke in rather a lower 
tone of voice. ‘The fact is, Mr. Bullfinch is far 
from being as shrewd in business matters as 
formerly, and I shouldn’t be at all astonished if 
he were to find himself thrown to the wall one of} 
these days. You remember that nice operation } 
of his in sugars and coffees?” 

“Very well. It is said that he lost about ten 
thousand dollars.” 

“T shouldn’t like to make his loss good out of 
twelve thousand,” said Mr. Lane. 

“Do you think the speculation was so bad as 
that?’ 

“I am sure of it. Then, he sold Wayland 
after every one else had refused to credit him a 
single dollar, and bore, in consequence, the 
heaviest loss sustained by a failure which the 
merest tyro in business saw must ineyilably 
take place. It’s my opinion, though I wouldn’t 
like to say it out of doors, that Adam Bullfinch 
isn’t worth as much now as he was twelve months 
ago by twenty thousand dollars.” 

‘You surprise me,”’ said the friend. 

‘‘And what is more, if he doesn’t show himself 
wiser in his business operations than he has been 
for some time past, he’ll find the end of his rope 
much sooner than he or any one else dreams of.” 

“In that case, the bird who has just entered 
his cage, will not have even gilded bars against 
which to beat and bruise herself. Ah! what a 
mistake that young bride has committed!”’ 

“Yes, look at it as you will, it is all a mis- 
take. What compensation is there in mere 
wealth, or the external good it procures, for a 
life-long association against which the heart re- 
volts, even from its profounder depths?”’ 

“And you think her heart will so revolt? 
That she really has no affection for the old man? 
That she will not love him with something like 
filial tenderness? That, should wealth fail him, she 
will not cling to him more closely, hiding his 
defects lovingly from the world, and sustaining 
him, even as a vine the decaying branches that 
bore it at first from the earth, where it lay with 
no inherent power to lift itself into the pure air 
and warm sunshine.” 

«‘No!”” was the emphatic answer. 

«‘That little word comprehends a great deal.’’ 

“It does, and fully covers this question. What 
Mr. Bullfinch is, as a man, we know pretty well. 
His heart lies not in the centre, but beats every 
where, so to speak, in the very external of his 
life. He comprehends only by the touch. He 
is, in plainer language, the merest sensualist— 
taking the term in its broader signification—in 
the world. What does he understand of the deli- 
cate emotions, the pure, almost spiritual percep- 
tions, the exquisite appreciation of qualities, pos- 
sessed by the heart of a truly virtuous woman, 
such as I believe his child-wife to be? Nothing 
—less than nothing.” 

“Not much, I can readly believe,” was an- 
swered. 

«And is it to be supposed, for a moment, that 
the grosser qualities of his mind will not be per- 








ceived, instinctively, by the finer appreciations of 
hers, and that such a perception will not be ac- 
companied by a suffocating disgust? We cannot 
reasonably hope for a different result.” 

“I suppose not,” was remarked in reply. A 
customer entered at the moment, and there the 
conversation, every word of which had fallen 
upon the ears of Wellford, ended. He knew that 
Helen had married an old man; that he learned 
on the night previous—but he was not prepared 
to hear that Adam Bullfinch was her husband. 
Of him he knew quite enough—knew him to be 
essentially a gross and impure-minded man. 

“Unhappy girl!” he sighed, as a momentary 
forgetfulness of his own bitter disappointment, 
left his heart free to pity the wretched victim of 
a mistaken sense of duty,—‘‘into what a gulf of 
wretchedness you have thrown yourself!” 

A short time he remained at the desk; then, 
unable to compose his mind, or to fix his thoughts 
on business, he went out, and wandered through 
the streets for an hour, striving, though vainly, 
to repress the wild agitation into which he had 
been thrown. Returning to the store, he sought 
to compose his mind, and give renewed attention 
to the duties that devolved upon him; but this 
he found utterly impossible. The disturbance 
from which he suffered was no mere ripple on the 
surface of his life—it went to the very depths of 
his being. The whole current of thought and 
feeling was in commotion. Strong of will though 
he was by nature, and habitual in self control, 
he failed now, utterly, in every effort to subdue 
the strife within. A plea of indisposition—far 
from being assumed on his part—sufficed to re- 
lease him from duties which, in his state of mind, 
he found it impossible to perform, and he left the 
store and returned home. 

On the following morning, Wellford was ab- 
sent from his post. On sending to his house, 
word came back that he was still too much in- 
disposed for business, but hoped to be well 
enough on the next day to resume his place. But 
the next day, and the next following, he was still 
absent. Two weeks elapsed, and then his old 
position was resumed. All saw that he was a 
changed man, yet none guessed the cause and na- 
ture of the change. It was not strongly marked, 
yet clearly apparent to every one who was fa- 
miliar with his daily manner and habit of mind. 
He did not converse as freely as before, nor take 
his usual interest in passing events. He was 
often absent-minded to a degree that, at first, 
made his business action partially defective; but 
this he gradually overcame, and devoted himself 
to trade with greater concentration of thought 
than ever. In fact, the new position he had as- 
sumed in the house of Lane, Latta & Co. de- 
manded this intense application of all his powers. 
It was well for him, perhaps, that such was the 
case. It prevented the sickly, brooding state 
into which he would have fallen almost inevita- 
bly. He not only felt the responsibility of his 
new relation in business, but a desire to make 
the most of it in a worldly point of view, from 
ends not even fully acknowledged to himself, 
came gradually into activity. And so he was 
sustained in the great trial he had been called to 
pass through; sustained so far, at least, as the 
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world’s observation was concerned. No eye pene- ' Helen, a defective appreciation of the daily wants 
trated the secret chambers of his heart; none of her husband. Her own father was nothing of 
knew of the darkness and coldness that dwelt{an epicure, and few men sought, less than he, 
there; none saw the anguish that overmastered ; pleasure in a mere gratification of sensual appe- 
him in his hours of solitude. Intimately blended \tites. She had not learned, therefore, to know 
with all his hopes in life—more intimately than {the wants of a man like Mr. Bullfinch. Mr. 
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was known even to himself—had been the image 
of Helen Lee. Though she had turned from him, 
he felt that there was no estrangement in her 
heart; and he was patiently awaiting the time 
that would remove the cloud from the sun of his 
life. when it was darkened suddenly by a total 
eclipse. 





CHAPTER XxV. 

The little scene enacted, at the house of Mr. 
Bullfinch, on the occasion of bringing home the 
bride, was unfortunate. The quick temper and 
strong self-will of the old man were thus fully 
exhibited in the beginning: while he saw some- 
thing more in his young wife than he had ex- 
pected to find—a dignified, womanly firmness 
that he might not hope to bend. In the almost 
fragile, mild, retiring, beautiful girl, he had seen 
nothing but what was passive or yielding. In 
winning her to his home, he had looked for the 
possession of an object from which only pleasure 
would come. Such a thing as opposition to his 
will had never been taken into the account. He 
scarcely regarded her as one capable of opposi- 
tion. In an instant the delusion vanished. 

On the other hand, Helen had seen nothing 
about Mr. Bullfinch that led her to regard him 
as anything but a kind, mild-tempered man. 
This sudden ebullition, therefore, while it sur- 
prised, armed her against him. And so, between 
the two, was established, from the very begin- 
ning, @ position of antagonism, not strongly 
marked at first, but still existing, and the fact 
thereof never for a moment absent from the con- 
sciousness of both parties. 

The abandonment of her home by his niece 
was a circumstance for which Mr. Bullfinch was 
altogether unprepared. Not only as a public 
rebuke did it hurt him; but the act did violence 

_ to his real affection for one who had been to him 
' for so many years as a child—loved, indulged and 
cared for. Had the question of marrying Helen 
and giving up Fanny been presented for decision 
—could he save clearly seen this issue—the old 
man would have hesitated long before taking a 
step that now promised far less of happiness 
than a fond imagination had pictured. Fanny 
knew all his tastes and habits, and had endeared 
herself to him by a daily regard for his comfort. 
Inordinately selfish, as such men are, he loved 
her the more, because she ministered to his en- 
joyments. With her as a daughter, and Helen 
as a wife, he had anticipated a climax of earthly 
good. But even as he grasped the cup that was 
to intoxicate him with pleasure, a rude hand 
jostled it, and spilled more than half its contents 
upon the earth. Without Fanny, he felt that 
home would be robbed of half its sunshine; and 


Lee required little service of those around him. 
Greater pleasure he always derived from minis- 
tering than from being ministered to. But Mr. 
Bullfinch thought only of himself, and was dis- 
{appointed and fretted if everything did not bend 
to his gratification. Considering her home edu- 
cation, and the character of her mind, a mere 
child were about as well fitted for the wife of 
Adam Bullfinch as the young creature he had 
dragged into a position from the duties of which 
her whole nature revolted. Had Fanny Milnor 
remained, the difficulties of Helen’s position 
would have been less; as it was, more Was eX- 
pected of her than it was in her power to give. 

A week from the inauspicious marriage da 
had elapsed. It was morning, and Mr. Bullfinc 
was walking the floor of the breakfast room with 
a step the quickness of which showed his mind 
to be disturbed. Every now and then he would 
pause, glance at the time-piece on the mantle, 
and again resume his uneasy movement. At 
length, his impatience overleaped the barriers of 
repression; lifting a small table-bell, he rung it 
violently. Mr. Lee, who was reading, in one of . 
the parlors, supposing this to be the summons to 
breakfast, came up, and entered the room. He 
saw, in a moment, by the dark brow of Mr. Bull- 
finch, and the unfurnished table, his error. And, 
so, without speaking, he retired, wishing, in his 
heart, that he were back again, with his wife and 
child, in the poor but independent home from 
which Helen’s inauspicious marriage had lifted 
them. As he reached the parlor, he heard the 
bell again, rung louder and more impatiently than 
before. 

A waiting-woman now appeared, in the break- 
fast-room, in answer to this repeated summons. 

«‘What’s the meaning of this? Why is break- 
fast not ready?” said Mr. Bullfinch, angrily. 

“T don’t know, sir,” was the timid reply. 

«Well, somebody ought to know! Here it is, 
half an hour past the usual time. Go down into 
the kitchen, and see what on earth’s the matter. 
Nothing goes right in this house, now.” ‘ 

As Mr. Bullfinch said this, Helen entered the 
room, fixing, as she did so, her large, calm eyes 
upon him, with a look that subdued, yet in- 
wardly chafed him. 

“I wish you would see a little after things,” 
said he, in a greatly modified, yet reproving 
‘voice. “I like order and punctuality. I’ve 
‘always been used to, and must have it.” 

{ ‘What is wrong, now?’ enquired Helen, 
‘ coldly. 

{ «Wrong! Don’t you see that it’s almost an 
‘ hour past our usual breakfast time?” 

‘ Helen glanced at the time-piece, and merely 
‘ said— 

“Ts it any fault of mme?” 

















he had already too good reason to doubt the } 
ability of his young wife to restore the absent; A rebuking reply trembled on the lips of Mr. 
light. How little of good promise was there, in | Bullfinch; but he had already learned to fear the 
all this, for the future! ‘excitement of certain moods in his young bride; 
From the beginning, there was, on the part of | and, therefore, wisely restrained its utterance. 
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In the pause thus created, and while both par- | 
ties stood looking at each other, with something} 
of defiance in their manner, the waiter came in} 
with breakfast. 

“Ready, at last,” said Mr. Bullfinch, moodily. 
“This will never suit me.’ 

‘The bell was rung, and Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
= their daughter and her husband at the} 
table. 

Silently the meal passed. Each heart was 0 
pressed. How different from the pleasant break- 


calmness—“to meet the one and adapt yourself 
to the others.” 

“T will try to do right, father,” Helen replied. 
Her voice was steady, but her father saw that 
her eyes were humid. 

‘‘Ah!”’ he sighed to himself, as she passed from 
the room—‘‘what a trial! God give her strength 
to bear it!” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


A month had passed since Fanny Milnor went, 


fasts enjoyed by Mr. Bullfinch and his neice for} a voluntaty exile from her uncle’s house. To 
so many years! As mistress of his household, } her, the trial had not proved a light one. Much 
Fanny had studied and met her uncle’s tastes and } of this time she had suffered from a depressing 
peculiar habits in almost everything. She was; home-sickness; and nightly she dreamed of the 
truly attached to him, and derived pleasure from } old pleasant place, and of her kind uncle. Yet, 
thus anticipating and meeting his wants. Affec- | had she not once repented of the step which she 
tion made the service delightful. No morning} had taken. 

meal was set upon the table, in the preparation} She was sitting, one day, about this time, in 
of which she had not given some direction, and in} no cheerful mood, trying, but in vain, to become 
which was not some dish that her epicure uncle} jnterested in the pages of a book she was reading, 
regarded as a favorite. And so, they ever met at} when a servant came to her door, and said that a 





— in cheerful mood, and enjoyed it toge- 
er. 

Ah! how different were all the daily meals 
now! Mr. Bullfinch had bought a wife with 
gold—a young and beautiful wife~and she was 
now the mistress of his household. Bought love! 
It was mocking him already like an unsubstan- 
tial shadow. 


Silently the morning meal passed, and com-} said 


fortless to Mr. Bullfinch. Not a dish had the old 
taste, for the directing hand of the absent one 
was wanting. This, to the old man, was a 
serious drawback, for in eating was included a 
large measure of his daily satisfaction in life. Of} 
this, his young wife knew nothing. She did not, 
in fact, comprehend how any one could make the 
pleasures of the table a paramount thing. Her 
father had always been to her the type of manly 
virtues and endowments, and he never found fault 
with what was set before him—but ever partook 
of the plainest food with apparent relish. Her 
mother had little taste forthe kitchen. And so, 
the domestic education of Helen in no way fitted 
her for the wife of Adam Bullfinch. 

The unenjoyed breakfast over, the old man left 
for his store, in no pleasant mood, and Helen was 
alone with her parents. 

“I never saw such a man!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Lee, almost as soon as he had left their presence, 
and ere the street door closed on hisretiring form. 
“Nothing pleases him; and he is as sour, at 
times, as vinegar.’’ 

‘Breakfast was late, and it fretted him,” said 
Helen, in an apologetic manner. 

“IT wonder if he never had breakfast late in his 
life before?’’ replied Mrs. Lee. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” Helen spoke in an 
absent manner. ‘But, we must try and remedy 
the defect. It may easily be done, I suppose, and 
if so, I must do it.” 

“Yes, my child,” said Mr. Lee—“do it by all 
means. Mr. Bullfinch is a man of orderly, punc- 
tual habits, and little matters like this fret him a 
great deal. You will soon get to understand his 
Wishes and peculiarities, and it will be your duty, 
and I hope your pleasure’’—Mr. Lee’s voice fal- 
tered a little in spite of his effort to retain its 








lady had called and wished to see her. 

“Did she send up her name?” enquired Fanny. 

The servant replied in the negative. 

‘<Why didn’t you ask her name?” 

«T did,’’ was answered, ‘‘but she said it made 
no difference, and that she would prefer seeing you 
in your own room.” 

Fanny thought for a few moments, and then 
«Tell her to walk up.” 

The servant retired, and Fanny awaited her re- 
turn with the visiter, wondering the while who it 
could be. Soon footsteps were heard on the 
stairs, and along the passage leading to her room. 

The door was again opened by the servant; a 
lady stepped in, and the servant retired. 

Instantly the face of Fanny Milnor flushed to a 
deep crimson; her eyes gave forth an indignant 
light, while her lips arched scornfully. 

‘You here! I did not expect this,” she said, 
while the stain of anger rose even to her brow. 
Then, with a suddenly assumed, yet mocking 
smile, she added—‘‘To what am I indebted to a 
visit from Mrs. Bullfinch?”’ 

Helen—for it was she—had prepared herself for 
this, or even a more cutting reception. The bit- 
ter scorn of the girl, therefore, did not discompose 
her. Though not offered a chair, she seated her- 
self, her wonderfully calm and  eoaaigen eyes 
fixed with a steady look upon Fanny, who still 
remained standing. : 

Boe | I pass a few sober words with you, 
Fanny?” she now said, in a voice so low and se- 
rious, that the indignant girl felt its influence, 


} yet was in no way inclined to bend from the 


haughty, repellant attitude she had assumed to- 
wards the wife of her uncle. 

«What can you have to say to me?” was her 
sharply uttered retort. : 

«‘Much that you ought to hear,” said Helen. 

“Away! Leave me! Wecan hold no inter- 
course,” exclaimed Fanny, passionately. 

«Fanny Milnor!” : 

“Go!” And turning her face aside, the niece 
of Mr. Bullfinch waved her visiter with an im- 
perative gesture, to retire. 

“No, Fanny,” was the undisturbed answer. 
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“T am prepared for all this, and much more. 
Having entered upon the present work, I am not 
to be turned aside from my purpose by the first 
difficulty that presents itself. I have come to 
talk with you about your uncle; the old man in 
whose behalf you appealed to me so earnestly.” 

The arched lip did not in the least unbend it- 
self; nor was there any softening of Fanny’s 
cold, scornful eye; neither answered she a word. 

“Your uncle is not happy,” said Helen. 

‘«‘Happy!”’ was sharply and suddenly answered. 
“Happy: Was he so mad as to expe®t it with 

jou?’ 
é “If so,” returned Helen, calmly, ‘the has 
already awakened from his delusion. But, he 
was forewarned.” 

“In truth was he!’ ejaculated Fanny. 

“If by you, then twice forewarned,” said 
Helen, as she looked steadily at the proud, defi- 
ant girl—so steadily, that the eyes of the latter 
sunk beneath her glances, and in slight confusion 
of thought, she said, repeating the words of her 
visiter: 

“Twice forewarned?” 

“Yes, twice.” 

“And by whom beside myself ?”’ 

“I forewarned him.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I; and repeated the warning. But, he 
would not hear me. That, however, is past now; 
and for either you or I to refer’to it is bootless. 
Enough that your uncle is unhappy, and will re- 
main so until you return to him.” 

“That I will never do!’ was the positive de- 
claration of Fanny. ‘When I left his house, I 
left it forever. What! do you think I would 
share the honors thereof with you?” 

Again her lip curled with ineffable scorn. 

The pale cheeks of Helen now flushed; and 
her hitherto steady eyes grew restless. The loss 
of self-possession, however, was but momentary. 
When she spoke again, her voice was steady as 
before. 

“You can take all the honor if you will. I 
have no ambition. Make your uncle happy if 

oucan. Supply to him again what he hoped, 

ut vainly hoped, to find in me. That is your 
duty. My position need not touch yours. Never 
fear that I will interfere with your old preroga- 
tives. Glad will I be to have you resume them. 
If you love your uncle, Fanny, return to him.” 

‘And did he send you to lure me back again?” 
said Fanny, bitterly. ‘Why did he not come 
himself? But, he knew the power of your clo- 
quence!”’ 

This meaning assertion broke through the 
crust that protected the feelings of Helen. 
face, that had resumed its 


smaller dimensions. 
her voice with words, she said— 


truth, Fanny. In this instance, yours are so.” 


Her } 


aleness, flushed ; ’ , of 
again, and her eyes fell under the sharp glances ' return to her uncle’s house, proved unsuccessful. 


( 


of Fanny, while her form seemed to shrink into ; 
As soon as she could trust | 


4 
{ 
4 
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“Our assumptions are often far wide of the; 


which ever it might be called, and said as coldly, 
{and in as repellant a manner as at first— 

‘Why did not my uncle come himself? Why 
did he send you?” 

‘“‘He did not send me,”’ replied Helen. 

‘You have come at his instance, at least.” . 

“No.” 

“Ts he sick?” 

“He is unhappy; and sickness of the soul needs 
medicine quite as much as sickness of the body. 
For years, you have been the light of his house- 
hold. Allis dark since your withdrawal. Re- 
turn, then, and be to him as of old; return, 
Fanny, and my heart will bless you. I have no 
power to chase the shadows from his heart and 
brow.” 

‘Why, then, did you assume an office that you 
cannot fill?’ asked Fanny, sternly. 

«To err is human,” was the touching, mourn- 
fully uttered reply. 

‘A poor excuse for premeditated wrong,” said 
Fanny. ‘But it weighs nothing here. With 
subtlety, from base ends, you adroitly flattered 
my uncle, until you drew him within your 
toils——”’ 

“It is false!’ exclaimed Helen, with an em- 
phasis and an energy that startled her auditor. 
‘«False to the utmost meaning of the word.” 

She had risen to her feet, and stood, with her 
body drawn to its full height, and her large eyes 
‘glaring upon the face of Fanny Milnor, who, in 
momentary surprise, retreated a pace or two. 

‘False, proud, harsh-judging girl!” she added, 
with a womanly dignity and self-possession that, 
for the time, completely subdued her listener, ‘I 
claim to be as pure in motive, as free from all 
that is base, as yourself. If I have erred, it has 
not been in self-seeking. Heaven knows I ex- 
pected no good for myself—and I shall not be dis- 
appointed!” 

‘What did you expect, pray?” inquired Fanny, 
with a covert sneer. 

“Silence!” was the stern, subduing answer to 
this. “I will bear from you no further insult. 
Do your own duty before you question the right 
or wrong of my actions. You have deserted the 
relative to whom you owe a debt of gratitude a 
life-service might not pay. I have told you that 
this desertion has robbed him of happiness; that 
no one can supply your place. Thus far I have 
done my duty. It is left for you, so quick to 
censure others on insufficient grounds, to do 
yours. Good morning.” 

And, without waiting for a response, Helen 
left the apartment. 














CHAPTER XVII. 


The effort made by Helen to induce Fanny to 


The girl’s entire being had revolted against the 
unnatural union, and now, look at it and think 
of it as she would, the intense disgust, at first 
created, remained. The interview just described 
had inspired her with a degree of respect for 
Helen not before felt, and left in her heart a feel- 


Steady though the voice was, it had in it a{ing of pity for the unhappy creature, who gave 





heart-touching mournfulness, to which even the} painful evidence, not only in her countenance, 
mailed heart of Fanny was not altogether proof. | but in the tones of her voice, of having suffered 
But she repressed the rising sympathy, or pity, | intensely. This was one thing; but to live in 
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daily intercourse with her as the wife of her} This, however, was a matter in which he rarely 
uncle, was another matter altogether. To do} had his own way. When he wished her to go 
that, she did not regard herself as under obliga-' out with him, she never failed to have some good 
tion; and so she remained steady to her first pur-{ reason for desiring to remain at home; and far 

se. Mr. Bullfinch was not the man to go after} oftener than was agreeable to her husband, re- 

er, and seek to bring her back to his home. Had} fused positively to go with him to places.of pub- 
he put any faith in her threat to leave him, he} lic amusement, or to join in private entertain- 
would have used every inducement in his power} ments. In company, the fond old man was ever 
to prevent her doing so. But, now that she had} desirous of bringing his wife forward; urging her 
actually gone away, his pride would not let him} to play and sing invariably on these occasions. 


take even the first step towards prevailing on 
her to return. The effort which Helen had made 





} She had a fine voice, and sung and played with 


exquisite taste and skill. But, thus to be thrust 
forward in strange companies—her circle of per- 


was entirely without his knowledge. 

Time, while it wore away some of the rough | sonal and intimate friends was very limited—was 
edges which at first produced unpleasant contact,} what she could not endure, and she yielded, 
did very little towards bringing into harmony the} therefore, only on few occasions to the wishes of 
opposing elements which a false marriage had} her husband, who not unfrequently lost patience 


bound together. A closer union with Mr. as 
finch in no way broke down the repugnance } 
which, from the first, possessed the mind of} 
Helen—in no way lessened the pain of the living} 
sacrifice she had made and was still making. } 

The change produced upon the state and tem-} 
per of the young wife, by the new relation into 
which she had come, was almost inconceivable. 
At the end of six months, she was so altered that a } 
familiar friend, who had been absent through the } 

riod, would scarcely have known her. Not in the 

reaking down of her health was this apparent, 
though, most of the time, her face had an unna-} 
tural paleness; nor was it shown in a spiritless} 
or melancholy exterior. Most the change was} 
seen in the development of a more decided cha- 
racter; in an occasional haughtiness ‘of manner, 
savoring at times of heartlessness, never displayed 
before her marriage. She seemed to regard her 
new position as one of defence, if not actual war-} 
fare, and to have armed herself at every point. 

Although Helen tried, and faithfully, for a 
time, so to administer the affairs of her husband’s 
household as to meet his wants and wishes, she 
was unable to satisfy his expectations; and he, 
too old and confirmed in his ways to bend to the 
new order of things, fretted, or stormed, as the 
case might be, thus making matters worse in- 
stead of better. A milder temper on his part; a 
giving up, in a measure, if only in appearance, of} 
self, and a graceful acceptance of the earnestly 
made efforts of Helen to have all things as he de- 
sired, would have encouraged and softened her 
feelings towards him. But, he only thought of 
and felt the disagreeable difference that now ex- 
isted, and continually chafed his wife by a com- 
plaining or angry reference thereto. Mr. Lee did 
what he could, in his weak way, to ameliorate 
what was around him, while the mother of Helen 
was ever making things worse by an unwise in- 
terference when Mr. Bullfinch was present, or) 
indignant animadversions on his conduct when 
he was absent. 

A few times had Helen been abroad with her 
husband since their marriage. From social or 
public appearances she had shrunk with a reluct- 
ance, that it required all her strength of will to 
overcome, Of her personai appearance and ac- 
complishments, Mr. Bullfinch was very proud; 











} 
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with her, and manifested, in mixed companies, 
to the mortification of Helen, and the delight of 
those who were ill-natured and fond of idle gos- 
sip, an overbearing and fretful temper. 

Something like a year had elapsed since Helen’s 
marriage, when, one day, invitations were sent 
in for a party at the house of Mr. Lane. The 
first impulse of Mrs. Bullfinch was to destroy 
them, and thus leave her husband in ignorance of 
the fact that they had ever been received. Upon 
second thought, however, she hesitated to do 
this. Knowing the temper of Mr. Bullfinch, she 
did not wish to be, involved in the trouble that 
would surely follow his discovery of what had 
been done. So, after pondering the matter for 
some time, she wisely determined to let things 
take their course. 

«What is this?” said Mr. Bullfinch, as his eyes 
rested on the note of invitation, which Helen had 
been at no pains to conceal, and, as he spoke, he 
took it up and read it. 

«Ah, indeed!” he remarked, with a pleased 
manner. ‘Company at Mr. Lane’s on Thursday 
evening.” 

«So it seems,” remarked Helen, indifferently. 

“Something brilliant, no doubt. I’ve been at 
several of Mr. Lane’s entertainments, and they 
are handsome affairs. We will go, of course. I 
always regretted that you did not accept the last 
invitation. Now, I am sure you will be de- 
lighted.” 

“T care but little for company,” said Helen. 

«So much the worse for you,’’ replied her hus- 
band, speaking in a quickened tone of voice. 
“If you would go abroad more frequently, instead 
of moping, as you do, at home, from week in to 
week out, you would have better health and 
lighter spirits. Really, Helen, you wrong your- 
self, your husband, and society, by the way you 
are acting. I like company—am social In my 
habits—have many friends whom I desire to 
meet; but you—”’ 

Mr. Bullfinch felt himself growing warm, and, 
therefore, checked the utterance of what was on 
his tongue. He had learned to forbear a little, as 
the re-action of his young wife was at times of a 
character far from agreeable. 


«You need not deny yourself any social plea- 





and having no delicacy touching the diversity in} sures on my account, Mr. Bullfinch,” said Helen. 
their ages, would have shown her off on all occa-} “I shall always be gratified to have you go into 
sions, could he have made her passive to hig will.} company. If I am happier at home, why drag 
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me out into the world, between which and my-} that you will go to Mr. Lane’s. I know you will 
self is no congeniality, no sympathy?” enjoy yourself.” 

“T cannot bear to hear you talk in this way,; How little did he know of her true state of 
Helen,” replied Mr. Bullfinch, with real kindness} mind! Enjoy herself in a gay company, with the 
of manner. ‘‘What would I not give to see you} spirit of which her palsied heart had nothing in 
cheerful and happy: ready to take the world as} common!—in a company where she would be as” 
it is, and enjoy all the good it has to offer! This} the wife of an old man, the observed of many 
is my philosophy; and if it was yours, how much} curious observers, and the subject of ungenerous 
of sunlight would be on your way—and on} and heartless comment! Enjoy herself! It was 
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mine”—he added in a lower voice. 

Helen drew a deep sigh, but did not answer. 
She felt the utter impossibility of being what her 
husband desired her to be; and yet, as a wife, it 


imess. A clear perception of duty, accompanied 
y this sense of the impossibility of its perform- 





) 


| 


was her duty to do all in her power for his hap-} be given at Mr. Lane’s. 


the anticipation of an utter impossibility. Ah! 
Mr. Bullfinch little dreamed of the self-abnega- 
tion involved in the declared purpose of his wife 
to go with him to the brilliant party that was to 
He was too much 
pleased at her assent in the matter to look very 
curiously below the surface; and too little skilled 


ance, so saddened her spirit, that, in spite of her} in the mysteries of woman’s nature to compre- 
struggles to hide what she felt, tears flowed from} hend what he saw, even if it were possible for 


her eyes. 

It was not often that she had permitted Mr. 
Bullfinch to see her weep. 
too frequently suffered, she had been able, 
through pride, strengthened by a strong will, to 
subdue the woman’s weakness that melted into 
tears. And there was another reason. She did 
not love her husband, and, therefore, in her inter- 
course with him, was rarely affected with any of 
the tenderer emotions. 

It was a strange thing for Mr. Bullfinch to see 
his wife in tears; and it moved him greatly. 

“My poor, dear child,”’ said he, with unaffected 
kindness, as he laid his hand caressingly upon 
her. ‘Do not take on so about this. If you are 
So averse to going into company, I will not urge 
it upon you. We can be happy with each other 
at home. ‘Try, dear Helen! to be more cheerful. 
I love you truly, and will do all in my power to 
secure your happiness. Have I not done so from 
the first? Perhaps I have been strong-headed, at 
times, from confirmed habit; this, you must look 
over and forgive. Iam a little quick-tempered, 
but it is soon past and forgotten.” 

‘And as he thus talked, the feelings of Helen 
softened more and more, and, for awhile, she 
wept freely. Thought was clearer as emotion at 
length subsided, and she saw more distinctly her 
duty than she had seen it for a long time. A 
softer expression came into her face, and her large 
eyes drooped with something of a woman’s ten- 
derness. 

“I will go with you to Mr. Lane’s,”’ said she, 
in a gentle voice. 

“We will decline the invitation, if it is at all 
disagreeable to you, Helen,” replied Mr. Bull- 
finch. 

“TI would rather go. It ought not to be disa- 
greeable. I know that I seclude myself too 
much; that I am unjust to you. But I will try 
to overcome my weakness.” 

Her voice trembled through part of this sen- 
tence, but regained its steadiness at the close. 

“It is not good for us to keep ourselves too 


Intensely as she had} 








him to open a window into her heart. 

Preparation for the event was next to be made. 
Mr. Bullfinch expressed his wish that Helen 
should — with befitting elegance, and that 
there might be nothing to prevent, supplied her 
liberally with money, besides presenting her with 
some rich and costly jewelry. If Helen had con- 
sulted her own tastes and feelings, she would 
have attired herself with extreme simplicity, in 
order to attract as little attention as possible. 
But knowing what her husband desired and ex- 
pected, and aware how much he would be disap- 
pointed if she did not dress with an elegance that 
accorded with his views, she abandoned her own 
preferences. In doing this, she was still governed 
by good taste. 

Having consented to dress for the sake of 
pleasing her husband, a change of feeling came 
over Mrs. Bullfinch. Gradually, an interest in 
the work of preparation was awakened. As one 
article of attire after another was chosen, and, 
in imagination, she saw the effect which it pro- 
duced, the pride of appearance grew active, and 
something like a spirit of emulation warmed the 
cold atmosphere in which her thoughts had 
moved. 

Strange as it may seem, this feeling gradually 
increased, until Helen began to look forward to 
the coming entertainment with something like 
pride and pleasure. If she was to be the ob- 
served of many observers, admiration, as well as 
pity, should be excited. Once admitted to a 
place in her bosom, the feeling grew stronger; 
and by the time the evening of the party had ar- 
rived, the old man’s bride was anticipating the 
occasion as one in which triumphs were to be 
achieved. And she did not greatly err in this. 
But of their nature there came no foreshadowing 
to her mind. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





A cheerful and benign temper, that buds forth 
pleasant blossoms, and bears sweet fruit for those 
who live within its influence, is sure to produce 


much away from society,” remarked Mr. Bull- {0 undying growth of green remembrances that 
finch. ‘The mind will prey upon itself. In }Shall flourish immortally after the present stock 


cheerful contact with the world, we gain cheer- | is decayed and gone. 


fulness. As face answers to face in a glass, so 
does the face of a man to his friend. We reflect 





To take events cheerfully, and to promote the 


our mutual good feelings, and thus share them } happiness of others, is the way to insure an en- 
as common property. I am glad to hear you say } duringspring of existence. 
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MARIE ALBONI. | care with which it has been cultivated. It is, 
noes however, in her genuine chest voice, which is of 
This great vocalist—the greatest, indeed we} almost unparalleled power and beauty, that her 
may say, the only great modern contralto who has: real strength as the principal contralto of the age 
of late years appeared upon the stage of Europe—} resides, and that she is chiefly to be esteemed as 
for, be it remembered, that Grisi, Sontag, and } the only legitimate successor to Pisaroni. 
others of the leading vocalists of the day, as well} 
as Jenny Lind herself, are all soprani—was born, } 
as we are told, in 1826, her father being a cap- 
tain in the Papal army. Despite the extraordi- 
nary proofs of her talent and love for music which } at a party in Dublin, the evening of the day when 
she gave even at an early age, her father was pre- the first volume of Moore’s Melodies was given to 
judiced against her making it a profession, and it } the world, was recalling the circumstance in so 
was only at the decided opinion of many of his} graphic a manner, that we think her story may 
best friends that he at length gave his consent} interest others as much as it did us. At that 
that Marie should cultivate her natural powers.) time, our now aged friend must have been of re- 
This was when she had attained the age of cleven. } markable beauty—an enthusiastic girl, brought 
In consequence of this consent, after passing two } up in deep seclusion; married in her seventeenth 
years under the tuition of M. Bagioli, she was) year to an officer, with whom she was about to 
admitted to the Conservatory of Bologna. This} leave her native land. Of Little’s poem, the avant 
school was then under the administration of Ros-} courier of Moore’s fame, she had never heard; 
sini, and with this remarkable and eminent com- and, though the “melodies” of her country were 
poser she remained until she had reached the age } familiar to her ear and lip, she did not think that 
of fifteen. > they were known except by those who had learn- 
At this period Rossini contracted an engage-} ed them from the peasantry. ‘The pretty bride” 
ment for her with the Theatre of Bologna. Her} was so new to the world, that her husband al- 
first appearance was in the part of Sappho, and? most tutored her, as our grandame tutored us— 
she at once established herself in the opinion; «Now, my dear, hold up your head, hold your 
of the leading Italian critics as one of the most} tongue, and remember your curtsey. He begged 
eminent vocalists of the day. In the following: of her, whatever occurred, “to ask no questions.” 
= she appeared at Milan, and there decided} It was that great event in a country lady’s life, 
er previous triumph. From Milan she travelled} ‘her first town party,’’ and she was, of course, 
to the principal capitals of Europe, in each of | perpetually charmed, confused and blushing. 








THE POET MOORE. 
A lady, who had the good fortune to be present 


which she established her reputation; being, per-} Presently she heard various whispers in the room 
haps, the only great female vocalist who has met} —‘Is he come?”’ “Will he come?” “Is he certain 
with equal] success in Vienna, Berlin, Naples, St.} to come?’’ Vague ideas of the Lord Lieutenant, 
Petersburg, London and Paris. Ter husband, to} that cynosure of Irish eyes—of the commander 
whom she has been but a few months married, is} of the garrison—floated before her: then the lady 
the Count Achille Pepoli, of Venice, a gentleman, } of the house asked her daughter if the book was 
of great literary talent, and son of the distin-; placed open on the piano, ‘‘where Ae could see 
guished poet of that name, whose devotion to his} it-at once?” Anda dozen sweet faces pressed 





country and enmity to Napoleon and despotism} forward to inquire if “he” was “certain sure to 
come?” and the reply called forth all the little be- 
witching ‘‘Oh dears:’’ and ‘‘Oh mys!” and ‘Oh 
thens!”’ which render the ‘‘brogue”’ the true accent 
of Cupid. The obedient wife—a very Griselda— 
would ask no questions; but she tried to reach 
the piano, and ascertain what ‘‘the book’’ was. 
However, one page of music is too like an- 
other to have yielded much information. As the 
evening melted away, the anxiety of the hostess 
and her friends increased to fever heat. At last, 
a double knock, and the hero of that and many 
other evenings, entered. ‘‘I saw,’’ continued our 
friend, ‘‘a very, very little man, without star or 
ribbon—zot the lord-lieutenant! I was so disap- 
pointed; I even thought him ugly. I looked at 
all the radiant officers, and wondered who the little 
man was. Then came fine speeches from the 
hostess; and there gathered round him all the old 
and young. I was provoked; all this fuss for a 
little tiny man in black, who was neither the 
lord-lieutenant nor an officer. I sat down sulkily 
at the end of the grand piano, and resolved not 
even to look at him. Presently, the hostess ma- 
noeuvred him to the piano, and then, showing him 
the first number of his own melodies, asked him 
to sing. He said something—I did not hear ex- 


have rendered his name so famous with his coun- 
trymen. Madame Alboni arrived in New York 
in June last, by the Hermann. Her intention in 
coming at this period was for the purpose of visit- 
ing, with her husband, the splendid scenery of 
our own country, and she was in this case, as she 
is in most others, the herald of her own arrival. 
She had, however, brought with her several } 
letters of introduction to some of the more influ- 
ential citizens of New York, and by their persua- 
Sions she was induced to give two concerts pre- 
vious to the final termination of the summer sea- 
son in that city. These concerts, we need scarcely 
= were brilliantly successful ones, and had the | 
effect of determining her to pass the year in a tour 
through America. The voice of Madame Alboni 
is one of the most brilliant as well as the sweet- 
est and most sonorous of true contraltos. It de- 
scends to fa in the bass clef, and ascends to the 
do in alt, having the extended compass of two 
and a half octaves complete. One must have 
heard this great artist to be aware of the singu- 
lar skill with which she regulates and controls 
this magnificent organ, for no description could 
give any fair idea of her superb voice, and its 
unequalled power and sweetness, as well as the 








ease with which it is exerteg@, and the intense’ 


actly what—about not being prepared, but sat 
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down, and with his small, delicate hands preluded Cold, consequential, and patronizing, it freezes 


a moment, and then sang ‘Rich AND Rare.’ Be- 
fore he had got to the 


-bright gold ring, 


I was spell-bound. The head slightly upturned: 
the white, full, high brow, over which his silken 
hair lay in rich folds; the brightest, tenderest, 
most loving eyes were eloquent of expression: the 
smiling mouth gave forth. the most bird-like, 
gushing music; every word was heard, and not 
only heard, but felt; and every eye fixed upon the 
‘poet of all circles.” When he finished, the burst 
of enthusiasm was electric; and his thanking 
smile, as he glanced round, emboldened his au- 
dience to exclaim, as with one voice, ‘Another! 
another!’ He sat down; the brilliancy of his ex- 
pression faded; the sparkling light of love in his 
eyes deepened into the intense fire of patriotism; 
his form dilated, and he gave the line, 


Go where glory waits thee! 





as if it was a command from Heaven. I had 
been but a short time. married: my husband ex- 
cted every day to be ordered off to the war; my 
opes for him were so mingled with terrors, that 
I felt a shudder when I heard the words of the 
song. They were succeeded by others, 
But when fame elates thee, 
Oh, then remember me, 
in tones so plaintive, so tender, so overwhelming, 
that, ashamed of my emotion, I covered my face 
with my hands, and pressed it on the piano. I 
tried to endure it: but every line, winged by 
such bewildering melody, entered into my heart. 
I had said words with the same meaning to my hus- 
band twenty times. As the poet finished, I was 


, the recipient into humiliation, and there leaves 
}him, as firmly wedged as Sir John Franklin 
, amid the thick-ribbed ice of the Arctic Ocean. 
} Money bestowed this way is nine times out of 
} ten more truly wasted than if thrown into the sea. 
) It is labor bestowed upon a worthless soil, incapa- 
} ble of yielding anything but a crop of weeds, or 
} feeble plants which never reach maturity. God 
} never intended that strong, independent human 
} beings should be reared by clinging to others, 
} like the ivy to the oak, for support. The diffi- 
, culties, hardships, and trials of life—the obsta- 
; cles that one encounters in the road to fortune— 
} are positive blessings. They knit his muscles 
) more firmly, and teach him self-reliance; just as 
, by wrestling with an athlete, who is superior to 
} us, we increase our own strength, and learn the 
} secret of his skill. Read the history of the rich 
and poor in all ages and countries, and if you do 
not find that the ‘lucky dogs,’’ as they are 
} called, begun life at the foot of the ladder, without 
}a finger’s “lift” from anybody, while the <‘un- 
 fortunates,”’ who flit along the paths of life more 
) like scarecrows than human beings, attribute the 
} first declension in their fortunes to having been 
bolstered and propped up by others—we will re- 
) sign all pretensions to philosophy. All experi- 
ence shows that this boasted benevolence tends to 
} extinguish the faint sparks of energy in those who 
} partake of it, till, having fallen into the despair 
, and indolence inseparable from a cultivated sense 
, of inferiority, they look upon themselves as be- 
; yond the pale of hope, and at last lose even the 


; wish for independence. 


) 





) 





completely overpowered; the burst of tears would; | Crrrics.—Narrow-minded and ignorant scribes 
come, and my husband carried his foolish, child-} sit in judgment upon books, but not one of which 
wife out of the room. I afterwards heard that) they could have produced in a century, and, be- 
the poet had said ‘those tears were the most elo-} cause they are incapable of appreciating their 
quent thanks he could ever reccive.’—Sharpe’s | power or loving their lessons of virtue, they squirt 
Magazine. } venom on them from their nameless concealments. 
— = ; a } It would be inexpressibly ludicrous to see a score 
HELP YOURSELF. ) of these little wasps brought face to face with 
as ;} some noble-minded author whom they had tried 
This, says the Yankee Blade, is the true secret} to bring down to their own groyelling level. I 
of success, the master-key that unlocks all diffi-; would have each of them labelled with his cri- 
culties, in the various paths of life. Aide-toi, et} tique, and his name written in red ink across it— 
le ciel t’aidera, as the French have it—help your- | red as a substitute for the blush of which the 
self, and Heaven will help you. The greatest} critic is, of course, incapable. The author would 
affliction that can befall a young man is, to be} enjoy a rich satisfaction in just looking at them 
the recipient of charity—to lean, for any length} for five minutes.—He could take the mental mea- 
of time, upon others for support. He who begins surement of the twenty sufficiently in that time, 
with crutches, will end with crutches. It is not} although each of them figured in a print as a ‘‘we.” 
in the sheltered garden, but on the rugged Alpine } The wisest and ablest men of the age should be 
cliffs, where the storm beats most violently, that {its literary critics. Until this be the case, the 
the hardiest plants are reared. It is not by the {market will be glutted with inferior books. 
use of corks, bladders, and life-preservers, that 
you can best learn to swim, but by plunging! I once escaped, at table, the well-meant perse- 
courageously into the wave, and buffeting it, like {cutions of the kind-hearted wife of a medical 
Cesar and Cassius, ‘‘with lusty sinews.’’ The ‘ friend, from whom, ever and anon, came the in- 
monied charity of individuals to individuals is { quiry of what I would take next? This had been 
one of the greatest curses that afflict society. It | so often repeated that I begun to look round, fear- 
is the Upas tree, that paralyzes and reduces to‘ ing that my character, as a teacher by example, 
the last gasp the moral energy of every man who! might suffer, and replied that, “If she was 
inhales its poisonous atmosphere. Under the ap-! pleased, I would take breath.” It was saucy 
‘sales of aiding, it weakens its victims, and‘and ungrateful, but it was good-naturedly re- 
eeps them in perpetual slavery and degradation. { ceived and understood. 
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THE MERCHANT’S DREAM. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

Algeron was a merchant. All through a long} 
summer day he had been engaged among boxes, } 
bales, and packages; or poring over accounts cur- 
rent; or musing over new adventures. When 
night came, he retired to his quiet chamber and 
refreshed his wearied mind with music and books. 
Poetry, and the harmony of sweet sounds, ele- 
vated his sentiments, and caused him to think, as } 
he had often before thought, of the emptiness and ; 
vanity of mere earthly pursuits. 

“In what,” said he, “am I wasting my time? } 
Is there any thing in the dull round of mercantile 
life to satisfy an immortal spirit? What true 
congeniality is there between the highly gifted ; 
soul and bales of cotton or pieces of silk? 
tween the human mind and the dull, insensible} 
objects of trade? Nothing! Nothing! How} 
sadly do we waste our lives in the mere pursuit 
of gold! And after the glittering earth is prem 
are we any happier? I think not. The lover of} 
truth—the wise, contemplative hermit in his cell 
is more a man than Algeron!” 

Thus mused the merchant, and thus he gave} 


streets of this they walked for some time, until 
they came to a store, which they entered. Stand- 
ing beside the counter was the same man who 
had bought the cottagers’ silk. He had many 
parcels, which he had collected from many cot- 
tages; and now he was passing them over to the 
storekeeper, who was as ready to buy as he was 
to sell. 

«Another link in the great chain,’’ remarked 
the mysterious companion significantly. ‘See 
how they depend, the one upon the other. Can 
the hermit in his cell, idly musing about truths 
that will not abide—for truth is active—is in fact 
the power by which good is done to our fellows, 
and will not remain with any one who does not 
use it—thus serve his fellows? Is his life more 
excellent, more honorable, more in accordance 
with the high endowments of the soul, than the 
life of him who engages in those employments by 
which all are benefited?” 

Algeron felt that new light was breaking in 
upon him. But, as yet, he saw dimly. 

“Look up,” contmued his companion, ‘and 
see yet another link.” 

The merchant raised his eyes. The scene had 
again changed. The village had become a large 
town, with ranges of tall buildings, in which busy 


utterance to his thoughts—sighing as he closed} hands threw the shuttle, weaving into beautiful 
each sentence. The book that he loved was put} fabrics of various patterns the humble fibres ga- 
aside—the instrument from which his skilful} thered from hundreds of cottages, farm-houses, 
hand drew eloquent music, lay hushed upon @} and cocooneries, in all the region roundabout. 
table. He was unhappy. He had remained; Through these he wandered with his guide. Here 
thus for some time, when the door of his room; was one tending a loom, there another folding, ar- 
opened, and a beautiful being entered and stood } ranging, or packing into cases the products there- 
before him. Her countenance was calm and ele-} of- and at the head of all was the manufacturer 
vated, yet full of sweet benevolence. For a mo-} himself. 

ment she looked at the unhappy merchant, then} «Js his a useless life?” asked the guide. “Is 


extending her hand, she said— 

“Algeron, I have heard your complaints. 
Come with me, and look around with a broader 
intelligence.” 

As she spoke, she laid her finger upon the eyes 


he wasting the high endowments of an immortal 
mind in thus devoting himself to the office of 
gathering injthe raw material and reproducing it 
again as an article of comfort and luxury? But 
see! Another has presented himself. It is the 





of the young man. Arising, he found himself in} merchant. He has come to receive from this man 
pein nog cpt Nese aes belle wets af the products of his looms, and send them over 
Into this ‘day satu It was a very rm poet poe oe a v2 No. pom sate . * : 

2 is energies wasted? No, Algeron! e 
ee eee ae ae tr ar a S} merchant were not to engage in trade, the manu- 
ca-aieadl imines Gelinon: lithe id. Both ie —} facturer could not get his goods to market, and 
poo. with reels of a cabesand Pore elie ae . ~— eee So meee —— 

es & 0 
plicated construction; and both sang cheerily at produce the raw material. - Without him, millions 
bom br a me aye ca by. } who receive the blessings furnished by nature and 
ike enenimeaene. tte a ten of oomgse a: art in places remote from their city or country, 
coanttay sented spools were upon a table While Mean : go poten 4 th gaat ah “vf a. 
5 F c st, the man : 

the merchant still looked on, a man entered, and {elie Ripa 4 who are planar in 
after bargaining for the reeled silk, paid down the ; the various callings that minister to the wants, 
price, and carried it away. A few minutes after, ‘the comforts, and the luxuries of life, are honor- 
the owner of the cottage came in. He asked for ‘ably employed. Society, in all its parts, is held 





his rent, and it was given to him. Then he re- 
tired. Shortly after, a dealer in provisions stop- 
ped at the humble dwelling, and liberally supplied 
the wants of its occupants. He received his pay, 
and drove off, singing gayly, while the old woman 
and the child looked contented and happy. 
“Come,” said his conductor, and Algeron left 
the cottage. The scene had changed. He was 
no longer in the open country, but surrounded by 





small houses. It was a village. Along the 
Vou. L—No. 2. . 3 


together by mutual interests. A chain of de- 
pendencies binds the whole world together. 
Sever a single link, and you affect the whole. 
Look below you. As a merchant, your position 
is intermediate between the producer and the 
consumer. See how many hundreds are blessed 
with the reception of nature’s rich benefits 
through your means. Could this take place, if 
you sought only after abstract truth, in idle, 
dreamy musings? Cease, then, to chafe yourself 





| 
| 
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by fallacious reasonings. Rather learn to feel | 
delight in the consciousness that you are the } 
means of diffusing around you many blessings. } 
Think not of the gold you are to gain, as the end 
of your activity; for so far as you do this, you 
will lose the true benefits that may be derived 
from pursuing with diligence your calling in life 
—that for which, by education, you are best 
qualified—and into which your inclination leads 
ou.” 

“T see it all now, clear as a sunbeam,’’ Alge- 
ron said, with a sudden enthusiasm, as light 
broke strongly into his mind. The sound of his 
own voice startled him with its strangeness. For 
a moment he seemed the centre of a whirling 
sphere. Then all grew calm, and he found him- 
self sitting alone in his chamber. 

“Can all this have been but a dream?” he 
murmured, thoughtfully. _No—no—it is more 
than a dream. I have not been taught by a 
mere phantom of the imagination, but by Truth 
herself—beautiful Truth. Her lovely countenance 
I shall never forget, and her words shall rest in 
my heart like apples of gold in pictures of silver. 
Henceforth I look upon life with a purified vision. 
Nothing is mean, nothing is unworthy of pursuit 
that ministers to the good of society. On this 
rock I rest my feet. Here I stand upon solid 

und.” 

From that time, Algeron pursued his business 
as a merchant with renewed activity. The 
thought that he was ministering, in his sphere, to 
the good of all around him, was a happy thought. 
It cheered him on in every adventure, and 
brought to his mind, in the hour of retirement, a 
sweet peace, such as he had never before known. 
Fully did he prove that the consciousness of doing 
good to others brings with it the purest delight. 





OUR WINNIE, THAT DIED. 


BY MRS. L. BOSTWICK. 
The flow of the sunset shadows 
Lay deep on the crags of the hill, 
Like the trailing of funeral banners, 
?Mid the tomb-stones white and still. 


The moon, with her pale hand, slowly, 
Was parting the night-locks back, 

That settled down heavy and coldly 
Over the sun’s red track. 


That morning, our beautiful Winnie 
Had wandered afar in the glade, 
Searching out, in the beds of June blossoms, 








The foot-prints that Summer had made. 


But ere the sun rode in the zenith, 
With snowy buds twined in her hair, 

She came —but so wearily treading, 
We know not her step on the stair. 


And now as the wan moon parted 
The night-tresses back from the skies, 
Their s}:adows swept heavy and darkly, 
Down the blue deeps of her eyes. 
$ 


And sadly we spread the white covers 
Aside from her own little bed, ; 
And watched her faint breath till at morning, | 
We knew that our Winnie was dead. 


Oh, dimly and coldly, that summer, 
Our hearts felt the sunbeam and breeze, 
That gleamed from a slab of white marble, 
And rustled the church-yard trees. 


But now as we sit by that head-stone, 
And garland it over with flowers, 

We shed not a tear for the lovely, 
The innocent child that was ours. 


For one motionless eve in October, 

When the full moon was crowning the hill, 
And even the trees of the forest 

Held back their soft breath and were still; 


Over banks of vermilion and purple 
Therd floated a strain from the West, 
As it were the sweet voices of childhood 

Prolonging the chants of the Blest. 


And one voice that seemed strangely familiar, 
Our senses enchained like a spell,— 

Oh, rapture! to catch the soft accents 
We had loved and remembered so well. 


Though the song was the song of Immortals, 
And to us its full burden denied, 

Yet we knew ’twas the voice of our Winnie, 
Our beautiful Winnie that died. 

EpINBoRGH, O. 


WHO WANTS A MONKEY? 
BY CHERICOT. 


Dear Str:—As I know that you have always a 
word of advice for those who need it, and a warm 
sympathy for the distressed, I venture to hope you 
will kindly help to extricate me from a difficulty 
in which I am at present placed by the generosity 
of a friend. A few weeks since, on a very hot 
afternoon, I was aroused from my usual daily 
siesta, by the intelligence that a box, containing a 
valuable present for me, had just arrived from the 
West Indies; and paying the rather large amount 
that was required for the freight and express ex- 
penses, I joyfully hastened down stairs to inspect 
it. ‘Imagine my consternation, when I saw a 
long narrow box, with slats nailed on one side, 
through which peeped the mischievous head of a 
little grey monkey! Now, sir, I am nota single 
lady of a certain age, and I do not like monkeys; 
nay, I will at once confess, that I have a peculiar 
aversion for them, and you may, therefore, ima- 
gine my vexation, which Iam ashamed to say, 
vented itself in a burst of tears, though I re- 
tained sufficient self-possession not to tear my 
hair. The new arrival had been followed into the 
house by a crowd of ragged boys and girls, and 
dirty women, with forlorn-looking babies in their 


‘$arms; and the animal, doubtless, thinking his wel- 


come very cordial, expressed his delight by grin- 
ning, chattering and cutting many antics around 
his contracted dwelling, thereby scattering about 
tomato skins, nut shells, orange peel, melon 
rinds, and other agreeable fragments of former 
repasts. 

Excessively disgusted, I ordered him into the 
yard, and having, with some trouble, got rid of 
the admiring spectators, I sat down calmly to 
consider what course to pursue in this pressing 
emergency, and, as a preliminary duty, opened and 
read the letter received with the box. It contained 


‘merely a few lines, stating that, having. with 
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some difficulty, procured me a monkey from South } 
America, he hastened to forward it, thinking I 
should be pleased with such a curious pet, and 
begging me to write him by the return of the ves- 
sel whether “‘Beauty” had arrived safely. 

I could scarcely read the above with patience, 
and determined, forthwith, to indite him ans an- 
swer of bitter reproaches; but the remembrance 
of the friendship he had evinced for me in trying 
times, prevailed, and I renounced the idea, though 
I could not prevent myself from secretly impugn- 
ing his motives for such a gift. 

“Why,” soliloquized I, «‘why, if generously 
inclined, did he not send me a paroquet, or a 
little lilac turtulica, or a tropiale? How pleased 
should I have been with one of the fairy dogs that 
never grow so large as a kitten, and are equally 
loving and playful; even a box of confitures, or a 
dozen flasks of preserves, would have been accept- 
able,—but a hateful monkey! Oh!” sighed I, 
‘««Heaven deliver me from my friends,” as Shaks- 
peare or somebody says, (I do not precisely recol- 
lect who, in my present state of nervous excita- 
bility.) 

I reverted to the first query, why did he send 
me the disagreeable animal? and suspicion whis- 
pered that he had found it very troublesome at 
home, and, as the shortest way of despatching 
it, had shipped it off to his dear American friend. 
I imagined him saying to his wife: 

“Well, Mimi, we’ve been intending for a long 
time to send Chericot some curiosities; why not 
get rid of this detestable monkey?” 

I could see his black slave, Jerard, fastening 
up the snarling little thing, and taking it to the 
vessel, while his master and mistress stood on 
the verandah, waving a joyful farewell to the de- 
parting torment; but as these reflections did not 
tend to improve my temper, I wisely banished 
them, and went down to the yard to look at my 
— in the hope of becoming accustomed to 

im. 

I found there several of my neighbors, who had 
been attracted by the new comer, and who seemed 
as delighted with it as I was displeased. and made 
many suggestions about its diet, to which the 
monkey listened with more satisfaction than I did. 
One person said it must be fed daily with oranges, 
sugar, nuts, cakes and fruits of all kinds; that 
it could eat no other sort of food, and would die 
if deprived of it. I thought on the many human 
beings who needed a crust of bread, and mentally 
resolved my monkey should not fare better than a} 
Christian; but here another friend declared that 
the first thing to be provided was a new domicile 
and a chain, as the poor thing would die if kept 
in such close confinement. I assure you, sir, I: 
am not naturally hard-hearted; indeed, it gives | 
me pain to see any living thing suffer; but you : 
may imagine the intense acid to which my milk | 
of human kindness had turned, when I contritely | 
acknowledge that I savagely determined, if the ! 
monkey’s death would result from keeping him in ‘ 
that box, there he should stay. But how vain are ; 
human calculations! I had not retired into the | 
house many minutes, when my humane and offli- | 





before suggested on oranges, nuts and sundry 
other delicacies. 

However, not to draw too largely on your sym- 
pathy, I will briefly say, that some days passed 
before I could sufficiently compose my feelings to 
consider the proper thing to be done in this im- 
minent crisis. I had serious thoughts of premedi- 
tatedly losing him; but though he was often libe- 
rated from confinement, he seemed to like the 
premises so well that he would not leave them; 
indeed, every one in the family became so attach- 
ed to the little monster that they carefull} pre- 
vented any attempt on his part to escape. One 
eventful day, however, that Alice (our Irish ser- 
vant) had furtively released him, with the view of 
nursing ‘‘the darling craythur,’’ he sprung from 
her arms, and took that opportunity of exploring 
unknown regions, and making a tour through the 
house. Off darted <‘‘Beauty,’’ and off went 
Alice in pursuit, but he cunningly eluded all at- 
tempts to capture him, and listened, unmoved, to 
her coaxing petitions that he would return to the 
shelter of her arms. Up to the attics, down 
again to the chambers, through which he made 
sundry excursions, playfully poking his nose into 
every hole and corner, he at last approached the 
room where I sat at my desk, faithfully chroni- 
cling the further adventures of Aunt Tabitha; and, 
leaping affectionately on my shoulder, caressingly 
threw his paws round my neck. I sprung up in 
agony, clutched my tormentor, and threw him 
violently from me;—he screamed—jumped on the 
table, whisked a bottle of ink over the unfortu- 
nate Mrs. Higgins, destroyed a touching ode to 
the muse, of Sensibility, and in his frenzy de- 
voured an Essay on Dietetics that had been sent 
me by a friend, and which I fear he will find to 
be very hard of digestion. Flying through the 
door, he rushed down stairs, examined everything 
in the parlor, leaving sundry scratches and de- 
facements on books and daguerreotypes, and as 
the panting Alice pursued him, he descended into 
the kitchen, alighting on the range; but probably, 
thinking it ujygomfortably warm, he climbed the 
chimney, made his egress at the stove-pipe hole, 
and dexterously evading the servant’s out- 
stretched arms, entered the dining-room, and con- 
cealed himself on the supper table in the sooty 
apparel he brought from the chimney. Here, 
while comfortably regaling himself on hot but- 
tered toast and preserves, he was, at last, caught. 
Do not fancy, sir, that I beheld all these accidents. 
I believe I fainted; but I recovered to desperate 
energy, and seizing a pen, indited the following 
letter to a friend: 

“Dear Srr:—I am indebted to you for so much 
kindness, which I have never been able to repay, 
that I have suffered acutely as a delicate mind 
must, when oppressed by the weight of obliga- 
tions it cannot return. Imagine, then, the plea- 
sure I feel in believing that I am at last able to 
offer you a token of my gratitude in the shape of 
a valuable monkey. It is not only a curiosity, 
but it is the prettiest pet imaginable—so gentle, 
and so endearing, that I am sure you will soon 
become as much attached to it as 1 am; indeed, 


cious neighbor returned, with a clean barrel, {it is only in parting with it that I have discovered. 


nicely prepared for the odious animal, who was} 


how dear it is to me; but, as I would not give 


immediately installed therein, and daintily fed as} you anything I did not particularly prize, I trust 
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that the reluctance with which I do so, will evi-} about repairing the monkey’s misdemeanors; in 

dence that I consider this the only offering that | what spirits 1 re-indited iny account of Mrs. 

could fully express the esteem and gratitude of | Tabitha’s doings in her New Home, and how 

“Truly yours, Cuericor.” | sweetly I slept that night, you can imagine better 

I sealed my letter, gave it and the monkey } than I can describe. 

into the charge of a portefand sat down with} _ But I was rudely awakened from my peaceful 

buoyant spirits and fine appetite to the relics of} slungbers early the following morning by Alice, 

my supper, congratulating myself on having paid | who handed me a letter, saying — 

a debt and got rid of my tormentor at the same} “Sure, the craythur’s like a bad penny—he’s 

time; or in vulgar parlance on having ««killed | Come back again.” 

two birds (my friend and the monkey) with one} 1 opened the missive with trembling hands, 

stone.’”’ Short lived, however, were my transports, ) ®d a palpitating heart, and read as follows:— 

for in an hour my messenger returned with the) . “I have hitherto considered you a friend, and in 


“plague of my life” and the following answer to! the belief of your affection for me and mine, have 











“My Dear Frienp:—I appreciate the delicacy } 
which prompts you to return what you wrongly } 
estimate as benefits on my part; but much as [} 
admire the interesting animal you have sent me, | 
I would not for worlds deprive you of a pet which | 
you seem so highly to value. I should blame} 
myself were I to take advantage of the self-sacri- } 
ficing spirit which animated you, when you so} 
amiably wished to express a gratitude that I} 
really do not merit, and I hasten to assuage the} 
grief you must doubtess be suffering at parting } 
from your monkey, and, by promptly returning} 
him, convert your sorrow into smiles of joy. If} 
it is ever in my power to be of use to you, do not 
hesitate to command me, and remember I can 
never consent to receive any return for the trifling } 
services of Yours, respectfully, 

J. Jones.” 

If my correspondent could have seen the face} 
that met my view in the opposite mirror, as I} 
raised my head after perusing his letter, I fancy 


my epistle: 


) blame your monkey for it! 
, undesignedly injured me, I would forgive it and 
‘restore my confidence to you, but circumstances 


lavished on you the tenderness of a confiding 
heart. How you have repaid that trust, let your 


} conscience answer if it be not deaf to the loud 


thunders of accusing friendship, whieh demands 
in accents not to be misunderstood, why did you 
send me that monkey? 

‘‘When your treacherous letter and equally 
treacherous present were handed me, I hailed 


} them with pleasure as new proofs of your love. 


I considered them delightful evidences of that 


tender intercourse of soul, that congeniality of 


mind and attainments that had hitherto united 
us in the lasting bonds of enduring unanimity. 


While my innocent babes danced eagerly round 
}the new comer, [ sat in a delicious reverie, 
}apostrophising you as the friend of my soul. I 
} recalled the blissful period, 


When we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted; 


and now, false friend, if we are parted forever— 


If 1 supposed you 


he would have beheld frowns instead of the smiles p~- plainly prove what Mr. Smith and myself 


he had anticipated; but I will only say, that I; 
ordered the grinning little beast down stairs so} 


have for sometime suspected, your intense hatred 


}of my defenceless family. The very last day we 


Lee nee be eemnpted © wear hime in pieces» } spent at your house, [ could not help remarking 


and retiring to my bed, passed a sleepless night 
in @ vain attempt to discover a way out of my} 
perplexities. The fruit of my cogitations was a} 
resolve to make another attempt €o dispose of 
«‘Beauty,”’ by presenting him to a lady of my} 
acquaintance, the mother of a large family of} 
spoiled children, who were very fit associates for 
my monkey. I sent him to her accordingly, 
after breakfast, and was more cautious this time 
in expressing my affection for him: 

“My pear Mapam:—TI have just received a 
valuable and curious monkey from the West In- 
dies, and as I have no place to keep him in with- 
out confining him too much, I send him to you, 
‘begging you to accept him asa present for your 
‘very interesting children. He is the most gentle 
of his species—so winning in his ways, and so 
harmless, that your dear little cherubs may play 
with him with impunity. I trust he will be the 
source of many a happy hour to them and of con- 
sequent pleasure to you. Give my regards to Mr. 
Smith, and be sure to kiss all your precious dar- 
lings for § Yours, truly, Cuericor.”’ 








The porter shortly returned with a message of 
thanks, giving me the consolatory assurance that 


the impatience with which you regarded their 
playful gambols, and your malignant looks when 
my noble George Washington broke the lamp 
and upset the oil on the carpet. Could you not 


have vented your malice on me and spared my 


precious infants? 

‘But listen to the detail of the suffering you 
have inflicted, and if you have any fecling or any 
tears to shed—prepare them now. Mr. Smith, to 
please our darlings, released the odious thing 
from the cruel confinement in which you had kept 
it, and tying it with a rope under the shed in the 
yard, our compassionate children immediately be- 
gan to feed it. Iam sure you must have starved 
the poor creature, for never did I see such an ap- 
petite. Tomatoes, peaches, oranges, water- 
melons, nuts and cakes, went down its throat in 
such rapid succession that at last the nasty beast 
could not move. It continued in a state of tor- 

r until after tea, when my timid fawn, Rosa 

fatilda, playfully poking a stick in its eye, the 
little wretch jumped up, broke its string, rushed 
at her and bit her cheek till the blood streamed 
down her neck. While I bathed the gory wounds 
with my tears and some arnica, every one pur- 








the family appeared delighted with their new ac-} sued the infuriated animal; and Zachary Taylor, 
uisition; and now, what a load was removed } bravely attacking it in the rear, caught hold of 
rom my oppressed bosom! How gaily I set} its tajl, but it fiercely bit his poor little finger 
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and dashed into the house, where it whisped its | 

aw into William Henry Harrison’s eye, swel-} 
ing it shut, and making it so black and blue that} 
he really is not fit to be seen. As for Winfield} 
Scott, notwithstanding he retreated to the pantry 
and entrenched himself behind the butter tub, the 
monkey laid in ambush, and the minute the poor 
child lifted his head, left scarcely a lock of hair 
on it; indeed, he looks as if he had been scalped. 
My cap was snatched off and torn to pieces, and 
when he had demolished that, he flew at poor 
Mr. Smith, clutched his wig, threw it into the 
kitchen fire, and literally covered his bald head 
with scratches. 

‘‘My dear, witty, little Charles Dickens says it 
looks for all the world like the globe with ever so 
many lines of latitude and longitude on it, and 
shows that his pa has passed the meridian of 
his life. We have only just caught the animal 
after two hours of riot and destruction, that I 
cannot pretend to describe. My looking-glasses, 
in particular, Mr. Smith thinks you ought to pa 
for; but I don’t suppose you have feeling pot 
for that, so I will just add I have done with you 
for ever; and here’s your monkey back again; 
and if you don’t feel remorse when you read this, 
come and see for yourself that what Scott says is 
true: 


) 
) 
) 


; 
i 
? 
? 
? 


? 





) 
) 


‘¢ ‘No spectre can the charnel send, 
So dreadful as an injured friend.’ 


For I may say, that inside and outside we are no- 
thing but injuries. Mr. Smith joins me in hoping 


ery may never know what peace is any more, } P 


ut I don’t suppose you care what we think. 
“Fanny Smiru.” 


Now, Mr. Editor, I declare to you that the 
lady, who wrote the above letter, never was an 
intimate friend of mine; that we had been ac- 
quainted but a short time, and that I was as in- 
nocent of any regard for her as I was of malice 
prepense toward her children. You will perceive 
a strange discrepancy in her style, which varies 
from injured eloquence to coarse vulgarity; and 
as it is a fair sample of her conversation, you 
may imagine how probable it was that J, who 
have a soul which soars above the meaner things 
of earth, could have been linked with her in the 
ties of friendship. Dear little «‘Beauty,” I could 
almost love you for the good taste you have shown 
in disliking that horrid woman! 

When I recovered my temper, which was not 
for a day or two, I immediately began to consider 
about giving the monkey his credentials, and 
sending him again on his travels; and fortunately 
recollecting that a fair, frivolous, young lady, of 
my acquaintance, who had a passion for pets, had 
formerly expressed a wish for one, I thought my- 
self tolerably secure, in sending ‘‘Beauty”’ to her, 
of never seeing him again. Alas! how vain were 
my hopes—but I will not anticipate. 

“Dearest OR1ANNA:—I have often heard you 
wish for a monkey, and I am supremely happy to 
contribute to your enjoyment, by sending you 
one I have just received. I have had some diffi- 
culty in preserving it for you, so many of my 
friends coveted it; but as I destined it for you, 
my fondest and fairest, I resisted all petitions. 
Our mutual friend, Mrs. Smith, is quite offended 
at me about it; but I shall not care, if you are 








, 





pleased, which I am sure you must be with such 
an engaging pet. Au revoir. CuERICOT.”” 

Two days, a week, elapsed, and as I heard no- 
thing of «‘Beauty,’’ I began to consider him as 
among the things that were; but, as usual, like 
uncurrent coin, or a counterfeit note, he would 
not pass, but invariably came back tome. The 
gentle Orianna’s rose-scented billet will explain 
the difficulty. 

““FrienD oF My Heart:—It grieves me to the 
soul to send you back the darling fellow; but pa, 
like Fate, is inexorable, and I am forced to sub- 
mit to his decrees. You will readily conceive my 
anguish at parting with him, for he was not only 
inestimable as a token of your affection, but is, 
besides, the dearest little love of a creature I ever 
beheld. I was so delighted to get him, and had 
such pleasure in working for him. I never looked 
at my canary, nor spoke to Fidele, while he was 
in the house; but, alas! those days of happiness 
are fled for ever, and I am left in solitude to sigh. 
You may imagine how I loved him, when I tell 
you, that, with the exception of the whiskers and 
moustache, he was the exact image of dear Harry 
Harumscarum, (who, I suppose you know, has 
deserted me for that vile California. ) 

“T had a sweet, blue cashmere mantle made 
for him (the monkey, not Harry), tied with 
charming cherry colored rosettes; also, a pink, 
bound with white satin, and an orange, with 
lilac fringe; a velvet cap, with gold tassel, com- 
leted his costume, in which he did, indeed, look 
irresistible. Ah! poor, little fellow! I shall 
never admire you again, as I have done, dancing 
with delight at your finery; for, my dear, he was 


just as much pleased with dress as any man I 


ever saw. Pa was absent, at New York, until 
yesterday, and, when he returned, began, as I 
had expected, to grumble at and abuse the sweet 
fellow; but I do think matters would not have 
come to an extremity, had not dear “Beauty” 
injudiciously jumped out of my arms, as we sat 
at table, and knocked a cup of scalding ,hot tea 
down pa’s bosom; the immediate consequence of 
which was, that he swore shockingly, and ordered 
me to send him instantly out of the house. This 
command I obeyed with many tears, and feeling 
reluctant to hurt your feelings by returning him 
to you, I sent him, with a friendly message, to 
Mrs. Smith, who, you intimated in your note, 
was anxious to have him. Imagine my dismay 
at his being sent back, with such a letter. Oh! 
my dear, you never saw anything like it, and I 
can’t pretend to tell you all that was in it;—she 
accuses poor, innocent me of having leagued with 
you to add insult to injury, and says she hopes 
neither of us will ever darken her doors again. 
Of course, we won’t; but do explain to me what 
she means? Je yous embrasse tendrement. 
‘‘ORIANNA. 


«“P, S.—I am forced, as you perceive, to return 
the monkey, but I shall often call to see him; in- 
deed, if you do not object, I should like to have 
his daguerreotype, as, in the hurry of departure, 
dear Harry forgot to leave me his, and they are 
so much alike.” 

As usual with people in distress, I have many 
friends to give me advice, but there is no one 
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enerous enough to take my monkey; in fact, he 
as given me so much trouble that I am resolved 
to sell him, and get paid for it; but here, again, 
is a difficulty—no one will have him as a gift, no 
one will steal him, no one will buy him. 

One gentleman says he would be glad to have 
him—but he once owned a monkey, for whom he 
“ta ten dollars, and the first time he left the 

ouse, his wife traded the animal off to a Jew for 
acommon red bird, paying him a dollar and a; 
half to boot, so he don’t like to put another such / 
expensive speculation in her way. 
should like to know the value of my monkey; 
but, that, like everything else concerning him, is 
amystery. One person says he is worth twelve 
dollars; a second tells me two is too much for } 
him; a third advises me to get rid of him on any } 
terms, and a fourth bids me to let him run. I} 
turn in despair to the newspapers, and the prices 
current tells me that ashes have a tendency up- 
wards, that molasses is firm, cotton shaky, to- 
bacco in demand, while common salt is rated 
heavy. I even see Scotch pigs mentioned (which 
Tam told refers to iron); but there is nothing 
said about monkeys. In fact, a friend assures me 
that the market is glutted. He asserts they are 
to be seen for nothing, in any quantity, parading 
Chestnut street at fashionable hours, twirling 
their canes, and gazing impertinently at the belles 
who pass them. 

But my monkey, sir, is not like those; he really ! 
is an uncommon monkey. Notwithstanding all 
the abuse that Mrs. Smith and Orianna’s pa have 
lavished on him, I solemnly assure you he is a 
most desirable acquisition to any family circle. 
When you caressingly smooth his soft grey fur, 
you are rewarded by a smile that displays two 
rows of seed pearls, and his bright hazel eyes 
beam gratitude on you, while his long, feathery 
tail twines caressingly round your arm. Indeed, 
sir, if you can persuade anybody to purchase 
him, they will never repent it. I would adver- 
tise him, but that malicious Mrs. Smith takes 
the Ledger, and I am sure she would slander him, 
80 that no one would like to have him. So, if 
you have any friend who answers to the descrip- 
tion of the old proverb, ‘“‘A fool and his money 
is soon parted,”’ ask him to 


Buy My Monkey. 


ARTHUR’S HON 








True AND Beavtirut.—Channing says: “We 
have felt, when looking above us into the atmos- 
phere, that there was an infinity of space which 
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~ ‘THE LITTLE STUMPY MAN. 


FROM “ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH, OR LIFE IN CANA- 
DA,” BY MRS. MOODIE, 


te i te tine ting, 


Before I dismiss for ever the troubles and sor- 
rows of 1836, I would fain introduce to the notice 
of my readers some of the odd characters with 
whom we became acquainted during that period. 
The first that starts vividly to my recollection is 
the picture of a short, stumpy, thick-set man—a 
British sailor, too—who came to stay one night 
under our roof, and took quiet possession of his 
quarters for nine months, and whom we were 
obliged to tolerate from the simple fact that we 
could not get rid of him. 

During the fall, Moodie had met this individual 
(whom I will call Mr. Malcolm) in the mail- 
coach, going up to Toronto. Amused with his 
eccentric and Hunt manners, and finding him a 
shrewd, clever fellow in conversation, Moodie 
told him that if ever he came into his part of the 
world he should be glad to renew their acquaint- 
ance. And so they parted, with mutual good- 
will, as men often part who have travelled a long 
journey in good fellowship together, without 
thinking it probable they should ever meet again. 

The sugar season had just commenced with the 
spring thaw; Jacob had — a few trees in 
order to obtain sap to make molasses for the 
children, when his plans were frustrated by the 
illness of my husband, who was again attacked 
with the ague. Towards the close of a wet, 
sloppy night, while Jacob was in the wood, chop- 
ping, and our servant gone to my sister, who 
was ill, to help to wash, as I was busy baking 
bread for tea, my attention was aroused by a 
violent knocking at the door, and the furious 
barking of our dog, Hector. I ran to open it, 
when I found Hector’s teeth clenched in the trow- 
sers of a little, dark, thick-set man, who said in 
a gruff voice, 

“Call off your dog. What do you keep such 
a brute about the house for? Is it to bite peo- 
ple who come to see you?”’ 

Hector was the best-behaved, best-tempered 
animal in the world; he might have been called a 
gentlemanly dog. So little was there of the un- 
mannerly puppy in his behavior, that I was per- 
fectly astonished at his ungracious conduct. I 
caught him by the collar, and not without some 
difficuity succeeded in dragging him off. 

‘(Is Captain Moodie within?” said the stranger. 

“He is, sir. But he is ill in bed—too ill to be 
seen.” 

“Tell him a friend,” (he laid a strong stress 





we could not explore. When I look mto man’s 
spirit, and see there the germs of an immortal 
life, I feel more egy an infinity lies hid be- 
yond what I see. the idea of duty which 
springs up in every human heart, I discern a law 
more sacred and boundless than gravitation, which 
binds the soul to a more glorious universe than 
that to which attraction binds the body, and which 
is to endure though the laws of physical nature 

away. Every moral sentiment, every intel- 
ectual action, is to me a hint, a prophetic sign, of 
a spiritual power to be expanded forever; just as 
a faint ray from a distant star is significant of un- 


imaginable splendor.” 





upon the last word,) a particular friend must 
speak to him.’’ 
I now turned my eyes to the face of the speaker 
with some curiosity. I had taken him for a me- 
chanic, from his dirty, slovenly appearance; and 
his physiognomy was so unpleasant that I did 
not credit his assertion that he was a friend of 
my husband, for I was certain that no man who 
possessed such a forbidding aspect could be re- 
garded by Moodie as a friend. I.was about to 
deliver his message, but the moment I let go 
Hector’s collar, the dog was at him again. 
“Don’t strike him with oy’ stick,” I cried, 
throwing my arms over the faithful creature. 
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“He is a powerful animal, and if you provoke} the wiry, curly hide of a water-dog. His eyes 
him, he will kill you.” ; and mouth were both well-shaped, but gave, by 
I at last succeeded in coaxing Hector into the} their sinister expression, an odious and doubtful 
girl’s room, where [ shut him up, while the! meaning to the whole of his physiognomy. The 
stranger came into the kitchen, and walked to; eyes were cold, insolent, and cruel, and as green 
the fire to dry his wet clothes. jas the eyes of a cat. The mouth bespoke a 
[ immediately went into the parlor, where’ sullen, determined, and sneering disposition, as 
Moodie was lying upon a bed near the stove, to} if it belonged to one brutally obstinate, one who 
deliver the stranger’s message; but before I could; could not by any gentle means be persuaded from 
say a word, he dashed in after me, and going up’ his purpose. Such a man in a passion would 
to the bed, held out his broad, coarse hand, with, } have been a terrible wild beast; but the current 
“How are you, Mr. Moodie? You see I have’ of his feelings seemed to flow in a deep sluggish 
accepted your kind invitation sooner than either ; channel, rather than in a violent or impetuous 
you or I expected. If you will give me house-} one; and, like William Penn, when he reconnoi- 
room for the night I shall be obliged to you.”” _| tred his unwelcome visitors through the keyhole 
This was said in a low, mysterious voice; and) of the door, I looked at my strange guest, and 
Moodie, who was still struggling with the hot fit} liked him not. Perhaps my distant and con- 
of his disorder, and whose senses were not a little} strained manner made him painfully aware of the 
confused, stared at him with a look of vague} fact, for I am certain that, from the first hour of 
bewilderment. The countenance of the stranger | our acquaintance, a deep-rooted antipathy existed 
grew dark. {between us, which time seemed rather to 
“You cannot have forgotten me—my name is} strengthen than diminish. 
Malcolm.” He ate of his meal sparingly, and with evident 
“Yes, yes; I remember you now,” said the in-} disgust; the only remarks which dropped from 
valid, holding out his burning, feverish hand. ; him were: 
To my home, such as it is, you are welcome.” }{ ‘You make bad bread in the bush. Strange, 
I stood by in wondering astonishment, look-} that you can’t keep your potatoes from the frost! 
ing from one to the other, as I had no recollec-} 1 should have thought that you could have had 
tion of ever hearing my husband mention the} things more comfortable in the woods.” 
name of the stranger; but as he had invited him} “We have been very unfortunate,” I said, 
to share our hospitality, I did my best to make} ‘since we came to the woods. I am sorry that 
him welcome, though in what manner he was to} you should be obliged to share the poverty of 
be accommodated puzzled me not a little. I} the land. It would have given me much pleasure 
placed the arm-chair by the fire, and told him) could I have set before you a more comfortable 
that I would prepare tea for him as soon as I} meal.” 
could. “Oh, don’t mention it. So that I get good 
“It may be as well to tell you, Mrs. Moodie,” } pork and potatoes I shall be contented.” 
said he sulkily, for he was evidently displeased} What did these words imply?—an extension of 
by my husband’s want of récognition on his first ; his visit? I hoped that I was mistaken; but be- 
entrance, ‘‘that I have had no dinner.” fore I could lose any time in conjecture my hus- 
I sighed to myself, for I well knew that our; band awoke. The fit had left him, and he rose 
larder boasted of no dainties; and from the ani-} and dressed himself, and was soon chatting cheer- 
mal expression of our guest’s face, I rightly) fully with his guest. 
judged that he was fond of good living. Mr. Malcolm now informed him that he was 
By the time I had fried a rasher of salt pork, hiding from the sheriff of the N—— district’s 
and made a pot of dandelion coffee, the bread I} officers, and that it would be conferring upon 
had been preparing was baked; but grown flour} him a great favor if he would allow him to remain 
will not make light bread, and it was unusually} at his house for a few weeks. ( ; 
heavy. For the first time I felt heartily ashamed} ‘To tell you the truth, Malcolm,” said Moodie, 
of our humble fare. . I was sure that he for whom } ‘‘we are so badly off that we can scarcely find 
it was provided was not one to pass it over in be-} food for ourselves and the children. It is out of 
nevolent silence. ‘He might be a gentleman,” I} our power to make you comfortable, or to keep 
thought, ‘‘but he does not look like one;”’ and a} an additional hand, without he is willing to ren- 
confused idea of who he was, and where Moodie} der some little help on the farm. If you can do 
had met with him, began to float throug my} this, I will endeavor to get a few necessaries on 
mind. I did not like the appearance of the man, } credit, to make your stay more agreeable.” 
but I consoled myself that he was only to stay{ ‘To this proposition Malcolm readily assented, 
for one night, and I could give up my bed for; not only because it released him from all sense of 
that one night, and sleep on a bed on the floor by | obligation, but because it gave him a privilege to 
my sick husband. When I re-entered the parlor grumble. 
to cover the table, I found Moodie fallen asleep Finding that his stay might extend to an in- 
and Mr. Malcolm reading. AsI placed the tea- {definite period, I got Jacob to construct a rude 
things on the table, he raised his head, and re-| bedstead out of two large chests that had trans- 
garded me with a gloomy stare. He was a! ported some of our goods across the Atlantic, and 
strange-looking creature; his features were toler-{ which he put up in a corner of the parlor. This 
ably regular, his complexion dark, with a good! I provided with a small hair-mattress, and fur- 
color, his very broad and round head was covered | nished with what bedding I could spare. 
with a perfect mass of close, black, curling hair,} For the first fortnight of his sojourn, our guest 
which, in growth, texture, and hue, resembled ! did nothing but lie upon that bed, and read, and 
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smoke, and drink whiskey and water from morn- } that he would give him a good ‘‘loomping”’ if he 
ing until night. By degrees he let out part of; only dared to lay a finger upon his sweetheart. 
his history; but there was a mystery about him; With Jacob to back her, Mary treated the ‘‘zea- 
which he took good care never toclear up. He} bear,” as Jacob termed him, with vast disdain, 
was the son of an officer in the navy, who had not} and was so saucy to him that, forgetting his ad- 
only attained a very high rank in the service, } miration, he declared he would like to serve her 
but, for his gallant conduct, had been made a} as the Indians had done a scolding woman in 
Knight-Companion of the Bath. South America. They attacked her house during 

He had himself served his time as a midship-} the absence of her husband, cut out her tongue, 


man on board his father’s flag-ship, but had left} and nailed it to the door, by way of knocker; and ~ 


the navy and accepted a commission in the} he thought that all women who would not keep a 
Buenos-Ayrean service during the political strug- } civil tongue in their head should be served in the 
gles in that province; he had commanded a sort } same manner. 

of privateer under the government, to whom, by} ‘And what should be done to men who swear 
his own account, he had rendered many A use ondacent language?’’ quoth Mary, indig- 
signal services. Why he left South America and} nantly. ‘Their tongues should be slit, and given 
came to Canada, he kept a profound secret. He} to the dogs. Faugh! You are such a nasty fel- 
had indulged in very vicious and dissipated) low that I don’t think Hector would eat your 
courses since he came to the province, and by his } tongue.” 

own account had spent upwards of four thousand j “I'll kill that beast,” muttered Malcolm, as he 
pounds, in a manner not over creditable to him-} walked away. 

self. Finding that his friends would answer his} I remonstrated with him on the impropriety of 
bills no longer, he took possession of a grant of} bandying words with our servants. ‘You see,” 
land obtained through his father’s interest, up in} I said, ‘‘the disrespect with which they treat you: 
Hersey, a barren township on the shores of Stony | and if they presume upon your familiarity, to 
Lake; and, after putting up his shanty, and ex-} speak to our guest in this contemptuous manner, 

nding all his remaining means, he found that} they will soon extend the same conduct to us.” 

e did not possess one acre out of the whole four; ‘‘But, Mrs. Moodie, you should reprove them.” 
hundred that would yield a crop of potatoes. He} ‘I cannot, sir, while you continue, by taking 
was now considerably in debt, and the lands, } liberties with the girl, and swearing at the man, 
such as they were, had been seized, with all his} to provoke them to retaliation.” 
effects, by the sheriff, and a warrant was out for} ‘Swearing! What harm is there in swearing? 
his own apprehension, which he contrived to elude} A sailor cannot live without oaths.” 
during his sojourn with us. Money he had none;} ‘But a gentleman might, Mr. Malcolm. I 
and, beyond the dirty fear-nought blue seaman’s} should be sorry to consider you in any other 
jacket which he wore, a pair of trowsers of the} light.” 
coarse cloth of the country, an old black vest that; ‘Ah, you are such a prude—so methodistical— 
had seen better days, and two blue-checked shirts, } you make no allowance for circumstances! Sure- 
clothes he had none. He shaved but once a week, } ly, in the woods we ntay dispense with the hypo- 
never combed his hair, and never washed himself. } critical, conventional forms of society, and speak 
A dirtier or more slovenly creature never before} and act as we please.” 
was dignified by the title of a gentleman. He} ‘So youseem to think; but you see the re- 
was, however, a man of good education, of ex-} sult.” 
cellent abilities, and possessed a bitter, sarcastic} ‘‘I have never been used to the society of la- 
knowledge of the world; but he was selfish and} dies, and I cannot fashion my words to please 
unprincipled in the highest degree. them; and I won’t, that’s more!” he muttered to 

His shrewd observations and great conversa-} himself, as he strode off to Moodie in the field. I 
tional powers had first attracted my husband’s} wished from my very heart that he was once more 
attention, and, as men seldom show their bad} on the deck of his piratical South American craft. 
qualities on a journey, he thought him a blunt,} One night he insisted on going out in the ca- 
good fellow, who had travelled a great deal, and} noe to spear muskinoge with Moodie. The even- 
could render himself a very agreeable companion } ing turned out very chill and foggy, and before 
by a graphic relation of his adventures. He} twelve, they returned, with only one fish, and 
could be all this, when he chose to relax from his} half frozgn with cold. Malcolm had got twinges 
sullen, morose mood; and, much as I disliked} of rheumatism, and he fussed, and sulked, and 
him, I have listened with interest for hours to his} swore, and quarrelled with everybody and every- 
droll descriptions of South American life and | thing, until Moodie, who was highly amused by 
‘ his petulance, advised him to go to his bed, and 


manners. 
Naturally indolent, and a constitutional grum- pray for the happy restoration of his temper. 


bler, it was with the greatest difficulty that Moo-! ‘Temper!’ he cried, «I don’t believe there’s a 
die could get him to do anything beyond bringing { good-tempered person in the world. It’s all hy- 
a few pails of water from the swamp for the use | pocrisy! I never had a good temper! My mother 
of the house, and he has often passed me carrying { was an ill-tempered woman, and ruled my father, 
water up from the lake without offering to relieve; who was a confoundedly severe, domineering 
meofthe burden. Mary, the betrothed of Jacob, ;man. I was born in an ill-temper. I was an 
called him a perfect beast; but he, returning good {ill-tempered child; I grew up an ill-tempered 
for evil, considered her a very pretty girl, andjman. I feel worse than ill-tempered now, and 
paid her so many uncouth attentions that he {when I die it will be in an 1ll-temper.” 

aroused the jealousy of honest Jake, who vowed { “Well,” quoth I, ‘‘Moodie has made you a tum- 
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bler of hot punch, which may help to drive out ‘ ditional expense, but he gave a great deal of ad- 
the cold and the ill-temper, and cure the rheu- ‘ditional trouble, and entirely robbed us of all 
matism.”’ | privacy, as our very parlor was converted into a 
“Ay; your husband’s a good fellow, and worth | bedroom for his accommodation; besides that, a 
two of you, Mrs. Moodie. He makes some al-:man of his singularly dirty habits made a very 
lowance for the weakness of human nature, and ; disagreeable inmate. 
can excuse even my ill-temper.”’ { The only redeeming point in his character, in 
I did not choose to bandy words with him, and | my eyes, was his love for Dunbar. I could not 
the next day the unfortunate creature was shak- | entirely hate a man who was so fondly attached 
ing with the ague. A more intractable, outra- {to my child. To the two littie girls he was very 
geous, zm-patient I never had the ill fortune to ‘cross, and often chased them from him with 
nurse. During the cold fit, he did nothing but; blows. He had, too, an odious way of finding 
swear at the cold, and wished himself roasting; / fault with everything. I never could cook to 
and during the fever, he swore at the heat, and! please him; and he tried in the most malicious 
wished that he was sitting in no other garment! way to induce Moodie to join in his complaints. 
than his shirt, on the north side of an iceberg. All his schemes to make strife between us, how- 
And when the fit at last left him, he got up, and j ever, failed, and were generally visited upon him- 
ate such quantities of fat pork, and drank so‘self. In no way did he ever seek to render me 
much whiskey-punch, that you would have im- the least assistance. Shortly after Jacob left us, 
agined he had just arrived from a long journey, { Mary Price was offered higher wages by a family 
and had not tasted food for a couple of days. {at Peterborough, and for some time I was left 
He would not believe that fishing in the cold / with four little children, and without a servant. 
night-air upon the water had made him ill, but ; Moodie always milked the cows, because I never 
raved that it was all my fault for having laid my ; could overcome my fear of cattle; and though I 
baby down on his bed while it was shaking with ; had occasionally milked when there was no one 
the ague. {else in the way, it was in fear and trembling. 
Yet, if there were the least tenderness mixed} Moodie had to go down to Peterborough; but 
up in his iron nature, it was the affection he dis- ; before he went, he begged Malcolm to bring me 
played for that young child. Dunbar was just | what water and wood I required, and to stand by 
twenty months old, with bright, dark eyes, dim- {the cattle while I milked the cows, and he would 
pled cheeks, and soft, flowing, golden hair, which | himself be home before night. He started at six 
fell round his infant face in rich curls. The {in the morning, and I got the pail to go and milk. 
merry, confiding little creature formed such a con- ; Malcolm was lying upon his bed, reading. 
trast to his own surly, unyielding temper, that.{ ‘Mr. Malcolm, will you be so kind as to go with 
perhaps, that very circumstance made the bond ; me to the fields for a few minutes while I milk?” 
of union between them. When in the house, the} ‘Yes!’ (then with a sulky frown,) ‘but I want 
little boy was seldom out of his arms, and what- | to finish what I am reading.” 
ever were Malcolm’s faults, he had none in the} ‘I will not detain you long.” 


eyes of the child, who used to cling around his 
neck, and kiss his rough, unshaven cheeks with 
the greatest fondness. 

“If I could afford it, Moodie,” he said one day 
to my husband, “‘I should like tomarry. I want 
some one upon whom I could vent my affections.” 
And wanting that some one in the form of a wo- 
man, he contented himself with venting them upon 


“Oh, no! I suppose about an hour. You are a 
shocking bad milker.” 

«True; I never went near a cow until I came 
to this country; and I have never been able to 
overcome my fear of them.” 

‘“‘More shame for you! <A farmer’s wife, and 
afraid of a cow! Why, these little children 
would laugh at you.”’ 








the child. I did not reply, nor would I ask him again. I 
As the spring advanced, and after Jacob left { walked slowly to the field, and my indignation 
us, he seemed ashamed of sitting in the house {made me forget my fear. I had just finished 
doing nothing, and therefore undertook to make ; milking, and with a brimming pail was preparing 
us a garden, or “‘to make garden,” as the Cana- {to climb the fence and return to the house, when 
dians term preparing a few vegetables for the ja very wild ox we had came running with head- 
season. I procured the necessary seeds, and; long speed from the wood. All my fears were 
watched with no small surprise the industry with ‘alive again in a moment. I snatched up the pail, 
which our strange visitor commenced operations. ; and, instead of climbing the fence and getting to 
He repaired the broken fence, dug the ground ‘the house, I ran with all the speed I could com- 
with the greatest care, and laid it out with a {mand down the steep hill towards the lake shore; 
skill and neatness of which I believed him per- ; my feet caught in a root of the many stumps in 
fectly incapable. In less than three weeks, the ! the path, and I fell to the ground, my pail rolling 
whole plot presented a very pleasing prospect, } many yards ahead of me. Every drop of milk 
and he was really elated by his success. was spilt upon the grass. The ox passedon. I 
‘At any rate,” said he, ‘‘we shall no longer be { gathered myself up and returned home. Malcolm 
starved on bad flour and potatoes. We shall } was very fond of new milk, and came to meet me 
have peas, and beans, and beets, and carrots, and } at the door. 
cabbage in abundance; besides the plot I have} ‘Hi! hi!—Where’s the milk?” 
reserved for cucumbers and melons.” ‘‘No milk for the poor children, to-day,”’ said 
“Ah,” thought I, «does he indeed mean to stay {I, showing him the inside of the pail, with a sor- 
with us until the melons are ripe?”’ and my heart ; rowful shake of the head, for it was no small loss 


died within me, for he not only was a great ad- | to them and me. 
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‘‘How’s that? So you were afraid to milk the Buenos Ayreans, whom the government wanted 
cows. Come away, and I will keep off the bug-;much to get hold of. He was a fine, dashing, 


gaboos.”’ {handsome fellow; I had often seen him, but we 
“I did milk them—no thanks to your kind- {never came to close quarters. One night, I was 
ness, Mr. Malcolm—but—”’ ‘lying wrapped up in my poncho at the bottom of 
“But what?” {my boat, which was rocking in the surf, waiting 
“The ox frightened me, and I fell, and spilt all{ for two of my men, who were gone on shore. 
the milk.” } There came to the shore, this man and one of his 


“Whew! Now, don’t go and tell your husband ! people, and they stood so near the boat, which I 
that it was all my fault; if you had had a little; suppose they thought empty, that I could dis- 
tience, I would have come when you asked me, tinctly hear their conversation. I suppose it was 
ut I don’t choose to be dictated to, and I won’t } the devil who tempted me to put a bullet through 
be made a slave by you or any one else.” that man’s heart. He was an enemy to the flag 
“Then why do you stay, sir, where you con- {under which I fought, but he was no enemy to me 
sider yourself so treated?” said I. ‘We are all ;—I had no right to become his executioner, but 
obliged to work to obtain bread; we give you the ‘still the desire to kill him, for the mere deviltry of 
best share—surely the return we ask for it is but {the thing, came so strongly upon me, that I no 
small.” longer tried to resist it. I rose slowly upon my 
“You make me feel my obligations to you {knees; the moon was shining very bright at the 
when you ask me to do anything; if you left it time, both he and his companion were too earn- 
to my better feelings, we should get on better.” ‘estly engaged to see me, and I deliberately shot 
“Perhaps you are right. I will never ask you ‘him through the body. He fell with a heavy 
to do anything for me in future.” groan back into the water; but I caught the last 
“Oh, now, that’s all mock humility. In spite {look he threw up to the moonlight skies before 
of the tears in your eyes, you are as angry with {his eyes glazed in death. Oh, that look!—so full 
me as ever; but don’t go to make mischief between sof despair, of unutterable anguish; it haunts me 
me and Moodie. If you’ll say nothing about my } yet—it will haunt me for ever. I would not 
refusing to go with you, I'll milk the cows for {have cared if I had killed him in strife--but in 





you myself to-night.” cold blood, and he so unsuspicious of his doom! 
; “And can you milk?” said I, with some cu-} Yes, it was murder; I know by this constant 
riosity. tugging at my heart that it was murder. What 


“Milk! Yes; and if I were not so confoundedly {do you say to it?” 
low-spirited and lazy, I could do a thousand} “TI should think as you do, Mr. Malcolm. It is 
other things too. But, now, don’t say a word ja terrible thing to take away the life of a fellow- 
about it to Moodie.” creature, without the least provocation.” 

I made no promise; but my respect for him} ‘Ah! I knew you would blame me; but he 
was not increased by his cowardly fear of reproof | was an enemy after all; I had a right to kill him; 
from Moodie, who treated him with a kindness {I was hired by the government under whom I 
and consideration which he did not deserve. The } served to kill him: and who shall condemn me?”’ 
afternoon turned out very wet, and I was sorry; ‘No one more than your own heart.” 
that I should be troubled with his company all} ‘It is not the heart, but the brain, that must 
day in the house. I was making a shirt for } decide in questions of right and wrong,” said he. 
Moodie from some cotton that had been sent me ; «I acted from impulse, and shot the man; had I 
from home, and he placed himself by the side of} reasoned upon it for five minutes, that man would 
the stove, just opposite, and continued to regard } be living now. But what’s done cannot be undone. 
me for a long time with his usual sullen stare. } Did I ever show you the work I wrote upon South 
I really felt half afraid of him. America?” 

“Don’t you think me mad?” said he. “I have} ‘Are you an author?” said I, incredulously. 

a brother deranged; he got a stroke of the sun in{ ‘To be sureI am. Murray offered me £100 
India, and lost his senses in consequence; but {for my manuscript, but I would not take it. 


sometimes I think it runs in the family.” Shall I read to you some passages from it?” 
t answer could I give to this speech, but; Iam sorry to say that his behaviour in the 
mere evasive commonplace? morning was uppermost in my thoughts, and 1 


“You won’t say what you really think,’’ he {had no repugnance in refusing. 
continued; ‘<I know you hate me, and that makes; ‘No, don’t trouble yourself. I have the dinner 
me dislike you. Now, what would you say if I {to cook, and the children to attend to, which will 
told you I had committed a murder, and that it ; cause a constant interruption; you had better de- 
was the recollection of that circumstance that ‘fer it to some other time.” 





made me at times so restless and unhappy?”’ { “I shan’t ask you to listen to me again,” said 
I looked up in his face, not knowing what to he, with a look of offended vanity; but he went 
believe. ‘to his trunk, and brought out a large MS., writ- 


«Tis fact,” said he, nodding his head; and I | ten on foolscap, which he commenced reading to 
hoped that he would not go mad, like his brother, ‘himself with an air of great self-importance, 
and kill me. { glancing from time to time at me, and smiling 

“Come, I'll tell you all about it; I know the! disdainfully. Oh, how glad I was when the door 
world would laugh at me for calling such an act {| opened, and the return of Moodie broke up this 
murder; and yet I have been such a miserable | painful tete-a-tete. 
man ever since, that I feel it was. From the sublime to the ridiculous is but @ 

“There was a noted leader among the rebel step. The very next day, Mr. Malcolm made his 
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appearance before me, wrapped in a great-coat: under his chin. I felt very much inclined to 
belonging to my husband, which literally came; laugh, but restrained the inclination as well as I 
down to his heels. At this strange apparition, I} could—and if the little creature would have sat 
fell a-laughing. still, I could have quelled my rebellious propen- 
“For Heaven’s sake, Mrs. Moodie, lend me a} sity altogether; but up he would jump at every 
pair of inexpressibles. I have met with an ac-} word I said to him, and make me a low, jerking 
cident in crossing the fence, and mine are torn to} bow, often with his mouth quite full, and the 
shreds—gone to the devil entirely.” treacherous molasses running over his chin. 
“Well, don’t swear. I'll see whatcan be done} Malcolm sat directly opposite to me and my 
for you.” volatile next-door neighbor. He saw the intense 
I brought him a new pair of fine, drab-colored} difficulty I had to keep my gravity, and was de- 
kerseymere trowsers that had never been worn.} termined to make me laugh out. So, coming 
Although he was eloquent in his thanks, I had no} slyly behind my chair, he whispered in my ear, 
idea that he meant to keep them for his sole in-} with the gravity of a judge, ‘‘Mrs. Moodie, that 
dividual use from that day thenceforth. But after ; must have been the very chap who first jumped 


all, what was the man to do? He had no trow- 
sers, and no money, and he could not take to the 
woods. Certainly his loss was not our gain. It 
was the old proverb reversed. 

The season for putting in the potatoes had now 
arrived. Malcolm volunteered to cut the sets, } 


Jim Crowe.” 

This appeal obliged me to run from the table. 
Moodie was astonished at my rudeness; and Mal- 
colm, as he resumed his seat, made the matter 
worse by saying, “‘I wonder what is the matter 
with Mrs. Moodie; she is certainly very hysteri- 


which was easy work that could be done in the} cal this afternoon.” 


house, and over which he could lounge and smoke; 
but Moodie told him that he must take his share 
in the field, that I had already sets enough saved 
to plant half-an-acre, and would have more pre- 
pared by the time they were required. With 





The potatoes were planted, and the season of 
strawberries, green peas, and young potatoes 
come, but still Malcolm remained our constant 
guest. He had grown so indolent, and gave him- 
self so many airs, that Moodie was heartily sick 


many growls and shrugs, he felt obliged to com-} of his company, and gave him many gentle hints 
ply; and he performed his part pretty well, the} to change his quarters; but our guest was deter- 
execrations bestowed upon the musquitoes and} mined to take no hint. For some reason best 
black-flies forming a sort of safety-valve to let} known to himself, perhaps out of sheer contradic- 
off the concentrated venom of his temper. When} tion, which formed one great element in his cha- 
he came in to dinner, he held out his hands to} racter, he seemed obstinately bent upon remain- 





me. 
‘‘Look at these hands.” 
“They are blistered with the hoe.” 
“Look at my face.” 


ing where he was. Moodie was busy under-bush- 
ing for a full fallow. Malcolm spent much of his 
time in the garden, or lounging about tht house. 
I had baked an eel-pie for dinner, which if pre- 


‘You are terribly disfigured by the black-flies. } pared well, is by no means an unsavoury dish. 
But Moodie suffers just as much, and says no-} Malcolm had cleaned some green peas, and 


thing.” 
‘‘Bah!—The only consolation one feels for such 


annoyances is to complain. Oh, the woods!—the } 
cursed woods!—how { wish I were out of them.” } 
The day was very warm, but in the afternoon I} length was put upon the table. 


washed the first young potatoes we had drawn 
that season, with his own hands, and he was 
reckoning upon the feast he should have on the 
potatoes with childish glee. The dinner at 
The vegetables 


was surprised by a visit from an old maiden} were remarkably fine, and the pie looked very 


lady, a friend of mine from C——. 
walked up with a Mr. Crowe, from Peterborough, 
a young, brisk-looking farmer, in breeches and 
top-boots, just out from the old country, who, na- 
turally enough, thought he would like to roost 
among the woods. 

He was a little, lively, good-natured manny, 
with a real Anglo-Saxon face,—rosy, high cheek- 
boned, with full lips, and a turned-up nose; and, 
like most little men, was a great talker, and very 
full of himself. He had belonged to the second- 
ary class of farmers, and was very vulgar, both 
in person and manners. I had just prepared 
tea for my visitors, when Malcolm and Moodie 
returned from the field. There was no affecta- 
tion about the former. He was manly in his 
person, and blunt even to rudeness, and I saw 
by the quizzical look which he cast upon the 
spruce little Crowe that he was quietly quizzing 
him from head to heel. A neighbor had sent me 
a present of maple molasses, and Mr. Crowe was 
so fearful of spilling some of the rich syrup upon 
his drab shorts, that he spread a large pocket- 
handkerchief over his knees, and tucked another 


She had} 





nice. 

Moodie helped Malcolm, as he always did, very 
largely, and the other covered his plate with a 
portion of peas and potatoes, when, lo and be- 
hold! my gentleman began making a very wry 
face at the pie. 

‘‘What an infernal dish!” he cried, pushing 
away his plate with an air of great disgust. 
“These eels taste as if they had been stewed in 
oil. Moodie, you should teach your wife to be a 
better cook.” 

The hot blood burnt upon Moodie’s cheek. I 
saw indignation blazing in his eye. 

“If you don’t like what is prepared for you, 
sir, you may leave the table, and my house, if 
you please. I will put up with your ungentle- 
manly and ungrateful conduct to Mrs. Moodie no 
longer.” . 

Out stalked the offending party. I thought, to 
be sure, we had got rid of him; and though he 
deserved what was said to him, I was sorry for 
him. Moodie took his dinner, quietly remark- 
ing, “I wonder he could find it in his heart to 
leave those fine peas and potatoes.” 
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He then went back to his work in the bush, {than any one menagerie can contain, and Malcolm 
and I cleared away the dishes, and churned, for ; was one of the oddest of her odd species. 


I wanted butter for tea. 


About four o’clock, Mr. Malcolm entered the ; j 
“Mrs. Moodie,” said he, in a more cheer- } he stuck to us like a beaver. 


room. 
ful voice than usual, ‘‘where’s the boss?”’ 


“In the wood, under-bushing.” 1 felt dread- ; 
fully afraid that there would be blows between | 


them. 


“I hope, Mr. Malcolm, that you are not going } 
‘greatly discontinued his bad habit of swearing, 


to him with any intention of a fresh quarrel.” 


«Don’t you think I have been punished enough | 


That night he slept in his old bed below the 
parlor window, and for three months afterwards 
He seemed to have 
grown more kindly, or we had got more used to 
his eccentricities, and let him have his own way; 
certainly he behaved himself much better. He 
neither scolded the children nor interfered with 
the maid, nor quarrelled with me. He had 


and he talked of himself and his future prospects 


by losing my dinner?” said he, with a grin. ‘I | with more hope and self-respect. His father had 
don’t think we shall murder one another.’? He | promised to send him a fresh supply of money, 
shouldered his axe, and went whistling away. {and he proposed to buy of Moodie the clergy re- 
After striving for a long while to stifle my fool- { serve, and that they should farm the two places 
ish fears, I took the baby in my arms, and little on shares. This offer was received with great 
Dunbar by the hand, and ran up to the bush! joy, as an unlooked-for means of paying our 
where Moodie was at work. ‘debts, and extricating ourselves from present and 
At first I only saw my husband, but the strokes {overwhelming difficulties, and we looked upon the 
of an axe at a little distance soon guided my eyes } little stumpy man in the light of a benefactor. 
to the spot where Malcolm was working away, as So matters continued until Christmas-eve, when 
if for dear life. Moodie smiled, and looked at me | our visitor proposed walking into Peterborough, 
significantly. {in order to give the children a treat of raisins to 
“How could the fellow stomach what I said to {make a Christmas pudding. : 
him? Either great necessity or great meanness} _‘‘We will be quite merry to-morrow,” he said. 
must be the cause of his knocking under. [{‘‘1 hope we shall eat many Christmas dinners 
don’t know whether most to pity or despise} together, and continue good friends.” ’ 
him.” He started, after breakfast, with the promise of 
«Put up with it, dearest, for this once. He is ‘coming back at night; but night came, the Christ- 
not happy, and must be greatly distressed.” {mas passed away, months and years fled away, 
Malcolm kept aloof, ever and anon casting a { but we never saw the little stumpy man again! 
furtive glance towards us; at last little Dunbar} He went away that day with a stranger in a 
ran to him, and held up his arms to be kissed. ; Wagon from Peterborough, and never afterwards 
The strange man snatched him to his bosom, and } Was seen in that part of Canada. We afterwards 
covered him with caresses. It might be love to {learned that he went to Texas, and it is thought 
the child that had quelled his sullen spirit, or he {that he was killed at St. Antonio; but this is 
might really have cherished an affection for us { mere conjecture. Whether dead or living, I feel 
deeper than his ugly temper would allow him to ; convinced that 
show. At all events, he joined us at tea as if ‘We ne’er shall look upon his like again.”? 


nothing had happened, and we might truly say & 
that he had obtained a new lease of his long visit.; SCENERY IN THE CUMBERLAND 
MOUNTAIN. 


But what could not be effected by words or hints 
There is something grand and awe-inspiring in 





of ours was brought about a few days after by 
the silly observation of a child. He asked Katie 


to give him a kiss, and he would give her some 
raspberries he had gathered in the bush. 

“I don’t want them. Go away; I don’t like 
you, you little stumpy man!” 

His rage knew no bounds. He pushed the 
child from him, and vowed that he would leave 
the house that moment—that she could not have 

ht of such an expression herself; she must 
have been taught it by us. This was an entire 





the higher class of mountain scenery. The ocean 
spread out before you in its vastness, is a sublime 
spectacle. The clear, calm lake, reflecting the 
‘crimson and gold”’ of sunset clouds, and mirror- 
ing on its glassy bosom the scenery which fringes 
its margin, is a scene of richness and beauty. The 
broad ‘savanna, decorated and embroidered with 
flowers and verdure of every hue and odor, is an 
object of loveliness. But a landscape made up of 


misconception on his part; but he would not be ; lofty mountains, frowning cliffs, ravines, torrents, 
convinced that he was wrong. Off he went, and }vales and cascades, rises to the sublime, and yet 
Moodie called after him, ‘‘Malcolm, as I am send- ; tempers its own sublimity by an intermixture of 





ing to Peterborough to-morrow, the man shall | 


the utiful in nature, which relieves from the 


take in your trunk.’’ He was too angry even to | oppression of that which is grand and awful only. 


turn and bid us good-bye; but we had not seen 
the last of him yet. Two months after, we were 
taking tea with a neighbor, who lived a mile 
below us on the small lake. Who should walk 
in but Mr. Malcolm? He greeted us with great 
warmth for him, and when we rose to take leave, 
he rose and walked home by our side. ‘Surely 
the little stumpy man is not returning to his old 
quarters?’’ I am still a babe in the affairs of 
men. Human nature has more strange varieties 





And then, too, there is panoramic variety in such 
a scene, which you look for in vain in the bound- 
less fields of ocean, the unvaried face of the smooth 
lake, or the monotonous beauties of the flowery 
prairie. 

I lately made a visit to the Cumberland Moun- 
tain, in quest of health, and found myself in- 
terested in the scenery much beyond my antici- 
pations. I ascended the mountain by the main 
mail route leading from Nashville to Knoxville, 
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and took temporary quarters at Bon Air, five | which each mountain-top was a green island in 
miles east of Sparta, on the Western brow of the | the wide waste of ideal waters. The flowing of 
mountain. The cabin assigned to myself and | the fg, at one point, over a depression in the re- 
family was on an elevated point, a little way from {motest mountain, gave the appearance of a. 
the main building, and considerably higher, com- strait, by which the mountain-girded bay was 
manding a view among the most delightful I have ; connected with the wide ocean, and rendered the 
ever seen. It extended from the southward round ‘illusion absolutely perfect. 
to sunset, describing half a circle, whose horizon ‘ he constant diversity of shade and sunshine is 
was bounded by mountains varying, according to | a beautiful sight, and isto be seen at all times when 
the best information I could get, from fifteen hun- { the sun is up; for at no time did I see the whole 
dred feet high to more than two thousand; and | field of vision before me either shaded or sunny. 
this mountaia horizon was from twenty to forty ;Onone mountain a deep shade rested, the adjoining 
or more miles distant from my stand-point of ob-; one was covered with bright sunshine, and an- 
servation. Within this broad area were included, | other still was receiving the blessing of a refresh- 
I think, six or seven counties, or parts of coun- ‘ing shower; and in this manner the entire area 
ties; and the whole grand ampitheatre filled with | was diversified. Ihave seen heavy showers fall- 
high hills and mountains, interspersed with deep ; ing in three different locations at the same time, 
valleys, rivers, cultivated fields, villages and } while the intervening country was either basking 
towns; and upon all these I looked at one glance in sunshine or shaded with clouds. At one time, 
from a position more than two thousand feet! while the sun was shining brightly around me, 
above Nashville, and near fifteen hundred feet ‘and in a horizontal plane from my point of view, 
above the neighboring village of Sparta. the sky was perfectly clear, save a few light, 
But we must attempt something like an analy- ‘ fleecy clouds over the southern horison; below 
sis of this rich landscape. Sitting in my cabin | that line of vision hung a cloud which melted 
porch, and facing a point about S. S. W., the ; before me into a copious rain, and fell on the val- 
mountain falls rather abruptly, and a few rods {ley beneath. The ‘place of the rain” was be- 
below a bold freestone spring Icaps from its ; fore me, and I was permitted to witness the pro- 
rocky side, and sports its clear waters down into {cesses of the great laboratory of nature on a 
large troughs, prepared for their reception, at the grand scale. 
roadside. Soon the deep descent places the tops{ But the sublimest exhibition of all is a thun- 
of the tallest trees far below my sight, and a dark ; der storm at night among these mountains. A 
gulf intervenes to where the eye strikes an irre- ; transient sheet of flame flashes across an area of 
gularly cone-shaped mountain which rises beyond ; hundreds of square miles, revealing, for a mo- 
the chasm, densely covered with green forest { ment, the giant forms of a hundred mountains, 
growth of stately stature; but the compact forest, {then leaving the whole under a pall of inky 
as I look down upon it, appears like one great ‘ blackness; this is succeeded quickly by the loud 
tree, whose top has been carefully shorn to re- ; thunder-peal, that makes the mountain tremble, 
duce it to evenness. Behind this mountain rises ; and goes off in murmuring reverberations from 
another, and then another, and another, until the mountain to mountain, until the deafening roar, 
eye rests on the seventh of the series, where, at | weakened at each repeated echo, at last dies 
the distance of forty miles, it seems to support ; away in a low, distant moan. 
the firmamental dome, and bury its blue summit; I saw but one rainbow, and that, by-the-by, 
in the clouds; or, if no clouds be present, the sky ; was not a dow atall. I was approaching the base 
and mountain-top appear a continuous wall on‘of the mountain from the west, by a sort of 
which the line of junction between the celestial : gorge. On the nether slope of the mountain a 
and terrestrial is scarcely traceable by the eye. {lively shower was falling, and upon the falling 
Change the view farther west or east, and the line ; rain the horizontal rays of a bright evening sun 
of vision takes a diagonal range, through culti- ‘ struck, and converted the shower into one broad, 
vated fields and human abodes. But in the in- brilliant Iris, apparently lying on the ground, 
stances of the remoter of these, the dwellings ap- | within two or three hundred yards of the place 
pear little more than toy-houses, and the farms ; where I stood. 
as small gardens. . § Altogether, we have here a glorious exhibition 
Through one of these valleys flows a naviga- ‘of the works of nature, and the power and good- 
ble river, (Caney Fork,) which, within the scope {ness of Him who built the universe.—Southern 
of my horizon, has a fall of ninety feet within | Lady’s Companion. 
the distance of a few rods, and affords a five 
thousand horse hydraulic power. Early in the 





It is an undoubted truth, that the less one has 
One 





morning, you may trace the meanders of this 
river for many miles by the rising volume of fog, 
which in the distance so truthfully represents the 
Stream from which it goes up, that you can 
hardly divest yourself of the illusion, especially 
where, within a basin of hills, it expands into a 
beautiful mimic lake. One morning, on looking > 
out, a new spectacle was presented. The fog was 
very dense, and had risen up all over the immense 
basin described by my horizon, nearly to the tops 
of the mountains, and nowI had before me a 





noble bay, with its coves and inlets, and in} 





to do, the less one finds times to do it in. 
yawns, one procrastinates, one can do it when 
one will, and, therefore, one seldom does it at all; 
whereas, those who have a great deal of business, 
must (to use a vulgar expression) buckle to it; 
and then they always fia time enough to do 
it in. 

Politeness is the outward garment of good 
will; but many are the nutshells in which, if 
you crack them, nothing like a kernel is to be 
found. 
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THE ESTRANGED. 
BY B. HATHAWAY. . 


We meet,—but yet we do not meet, 

And smile, perchance,—yet do not smile; 
For, oh’ how is each thought replete 

With darkened memories the while; 
Of fatal hour, when ruthless pride 

Rude plucked away the flowers divine, 
Who<e fragrant garland sweetly tied 

Thy trusting spirit unto mine. 


For thou didst love, e’en as the heart 
That troubles in this bosom chill; 
Thou too must turn, though far apart, 
All vainly to one image still. 
Unto one altar, where was shrined 
Too much of bliss for thee and me; 
Now are we waked from dreams to find 
How vain our deepest dreamings be! 


Now, the lone paths our weary feet 

Are tracing, lie full far apart; 
And frail the gladdest smiles we meet, 

To soothe the aching wayward heart; 
For, oh! we never more may know, 

Life’s summer-dream, so early passed, 
Nor feel again the bosom glow, 

That should have charmed us to the last. 


But yet thy manly brow alone 

Seems lighted with divinest thought, 
And more than others’ is the tone 

Thy lips do breathe, with music fraught. 
And still I cherish, though in vain, 

Their latest softly murmured sigh; 
And turn me in my deep’ning pain, 

For ray trom out thy starry eye. 


When faith that is to truth allied, 
Undimmed by doubt was ever near, 
To still the favored pulse of pride, 
And stay all thought of coming fear; 
When forth the springs of feeling gushed 
In chainless torrent, full and free, 
While all the far empyrean flushed 
With beams of brighter days to be. 


The freshness of Love’s rosy morn, 
Its quiet hours of summer calm, 
Its glory-promise—beauty born— 
Its nectar-dews of spirit-balm,— 
Its Hope,—high orb of heavenly light, 
Far smiling through the live long day, 
O’er scene enchanted, Eden-bright,— 
Have these for ever passed away? 


Has Love a mortal life alone?— 
Too strangely fair, so soon to fail; 
A voice to swell one rapture tone, 
Then only wake in sorrow’s wail? 
A prophesy of pain-release,— 
Of blessing never to be blessed? 
An earnest of untroubled peace,— 
Whose giving is alone wurest? 


Or may it own the life divine, 
And in the night time all unseen, 
Its cheering sun stil} quenchless shine, 
Though darkling@louds do intervene? 
Its kindling beams still brighter glow, 
Beyond the bound of earthly strife, 
Until, in One, united flow, 


Our hearts’ deep streams of Love and Life? 


So will I trust, nor longer mourn 
Affection’s buds, though early sere; 








Our footsteps hasten to the bourne, 
Where none may weep estrangement tear; 
Where dwell the true, secure and high, 
Where stricken Love has never been; 
There shall recruit the severed tie,— 
There Spirit greet its Spirit-kin. 
LittLe Prarriz Ronpeg, Micu., 1852. 





INCIDENTS IN FRONTIER LIFE. 
THE WAY THEY EMIGRATE. 
BY AN OLD PIONEER. * 


At the close of the “Black Hawk War,” in 
1832, and as a partial indemnity for the injuries 
sustained, the government of the United States_ 
came into possession of a strip of country on the 
west side of the Mississippi, some fifty miles 
in width from the river, back, and extending from 
the vicinity of Fort Madison, north to Turkey 
river, above Dubuque. The Sauk and Fox 
nations of Indians claimed this country by con- 
quest of the Ioways, about a century since. 
They received a valuable consideration for the ex- 
change, and agreed to take possession of a tract 
of country towards the Missouri river, by the Ist 
of June, 1833. The people of Illinois called the 
country the “Black Hawk Purchase;” though 
that restless Indian had nothing to do in the sale 
or the treaty. 

On the first opening of Spring, emigrants from 
Illinois and other Western States crossed the 
“Great river” at Skok-o-quan, to become the 
founders of a new State. A ridge of bluffs lay 
along the river, known to the Americans by the 
name of the ‘Flint Hills,” the present site of 
Burlington city, where stood a solitary trading 
house, which had long been a gathering place for 
the aborigines, under the name Skok-o-yuan. 

The country in the rear of the Flint Hills was 
rich, and duly proportioned into timber and 
prairie; and in that direction the first tide of im- 
migration passed. Many families from the vi- 
cinity of the writer disposed of good farms at a 
small price, to move to the “New Purchase.” The 
“red-man”’ had scarcely set his face towards the 
setting sun, before many families, with their 
flocks and herds, found a new home on the plains 
of lowa. On all the principal pathways leading 
across the peninsula, lying between the Illinois 
and Mississippi rivers, wagons, people and their 
stock might be'seen moving to the “Black Hawk 
Purchase.” 

Until they could open farms and raise crops, 
there was much suffering amongst these pioneers. 
The influx of immigration to the adjacent parts 
of Illinois, required all the surplus grain and pro- 
visions. Corn for bread could not be had for the 
people in the “New Purchase,” even at an ex- 
travagant price, within fifty, and to some settle- 
ments, one hundred miles. And those who had 
no money to purchase with, nor team to haul it, 
had no alternative but to live without bread until 
they could prepare ground, fence it, and put in 
} and cultivate a crop. Meat could be obtained by 
hunting, but the ‘staff of life” could not be had. 

In the early part of the summer of 1833, the 
writer was travelling through the counties on the 
‘‘Military Tract” in Illinois, as the country was 
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called that lay between the Illinois and Missis-/ nursing and petting her youngest child, who had 
sippi rivers. He was engaged in establishing) been annoyed by the dust, heat and fatigue of 
Sunday schools in the sparse, frontier settle-; travel. The father and one of his younger sons 
ments. were erecting forks on which poles were laid and 

All the immigration by land to the Towa coun-} blankets spread, as a shelter for the night. 
try had to cross this tract. It was an interest-} While these preparations were going on, the com- 
ing speculation to watch the “movers” as they} pany were startled by the sharp crack of a rifle, 
wended their way to the New Purchase. For the; not a hundred yards from the encampment. 
amusement of such readers of the ‘Home Gazette,’’; Looking around to see who were missing from the 
as are strangers to the aspects of frontier life, we} company, the old man sang out— 
will give an unvarnished portraiture of an immi-}; ‘‘Where’s Jim!”’ 
grating family. “Gone a hunting,” was the response of one of 

As the last rays of the setting sun were gilding; the girls. ‘‘I seed him take Bet (his rifle) soon 
the tops of the forest trees, and shedding their | as we camp’d, and start up the creck.” 
mellow tints on the floating clouds, a large road; ‘I say,” exclaimed the old lady, ‘‘that ar boy 
wagon, covered with coarse white cloth, with} will run hisself to death a’ hunting.” 
four horses, was seen entering the forest from the} ‘‘Never fear, Patsey, I shouldn’t mind if Jim’s 
border of a large prairie, and proceeding slowly ; got another deer.” 
down the descent towards a small stream. And, sure enough, Jim came running, half out 

An elderly man with several youngsters of both} of breath, exclaiming at the top of his voice— 
sexes were marching on foot, and driving the} ‘Dad, I say dad, send Joe to help me. I’ve 
cows and swine lazily along. A large sun-burnt} got the confoundest, biggest sort of a deer up the 
man, with his clothing soiled and torn, was} creek yonder. He’s all over a chunk of fat.”’ 
driving the team. He sat astride the hindmost} ‘Have you marked him?” 
horse, on the left side, and guided the others by a “Yes; right through the body, and cut his 
rope in one hand, while with the other he} throat, too.” 
cracked his heavy whip to stimulate their efforts. Jim’s bloody hands and clothes were proof 
The old man, who appeared to be about fifty, } direct. Off ran not only Joe, but old folks, young 
carried his rifle in a sloping position on his} folks, children and dogs, leaving the supper to 
shoulder, while two stout lads each had the same} cook itself. In about twenty minutes they all 
deadly weapon. Their hunting gear was on,) returned with a fine, fat, young buck—a ball hole 
and cach carried a large hunting-knife in his} near the heart, and the throat cut. “Jim,” as 
belt. Peering out from under the wagon cover } the family called him, had taken to the trade of 
could be seen the swarthy, wrinkled face of the} hunting since they left the borders of White River, 
matron, with a younger female, who might be} in Indiana: and this was the third piece of veni- 
taken for the ‘‘helpmate” of the driver, especially } son he had brought to camp. He was a slouch- 
as three white-headed, dingy-looking children, } ing, slender-looking fellow, who had just entered 
with soiled faces and black eyes, were too young} his sixteenth year. Ilis garments hung about 
to claim consanguinity to tie elderly female, un-} him as though he had caught them flying, but he 
less in the line of second generation. bid fair to be the Nimrod of the family. 

The weather for several days had been dry,} ‘I say, old man, hurry up now, and get that 
and the roads dusty, and had we come on this} skin off, or you don’t have abit of that ar’ veni- 
family comfortably settled in a frontier log-cabin,} son for supper.” 
they might have been a pattern for tidiness and} ‘‘Well, now, Patsey, don’t fret, day-light is 
thrift: but they were moving to a new country, } hardly gone yet.” 
and we describe them as their appearance was,} ‘To skin and dress a deer in such a company 
which was jar trom prepossessmg. Yet we have} was the work of a moment, and, in less time 
seen hundreds of farailies at their homes. on our} than it has taken to record a single sentence of 
frontiers, who were social, intelligent, cleanly } this veritable history, the steaks were simmering 
and hospitable, and whose log-cabins would have} in the skillet. P 
done credit to a Jersey housewife. Night had spread her heavy “cloak over the 

On the bank of a creek that meandered through } forest, and the stars twinkled through the open- 
the strip of forest land, the wagon stopped, andj ings in the foilage, before the supper was pre- 
the party made preparations to “camp out” for} pared. The fire blazed up and threw its fitful 
the night. glare over the surrounding scenery. Each of the 

On the bottom land, along the creek, pea-vines } party had performed the necessary ablutions in 
and wild grass furnished rich pasturage. The the brook. The old woman was pottering about 
horses were ungeared, and ‘hobbled out” on this {a sort of iron ladle, containing a strip of cotton 
“range,” by fastening a strap or piece of hickory ; and melted grease for a lamp, which, when hung 
bark to the forelegs of the animals, so they could { to a limb, threw a flickering light on the party. 
step but a few inches at atime. The cows were { A coarse cloth was spread on the grass, on which 


milked, and with the calves and swine, left to } were several platters ml with refreshments, of 











gather their own fodder, for they would not stray ; which the venison formed all part. Around 
from the wagon. A fire had been kindled against {this sat the family groupfaPon the ground—all 
a fallen tree; water was heating in the coffee-pot | but the grandchildren—who, after the fatigue of 
to prepare that indispensable beverage to ajthe day, had fallen asleep, from which neither 
frontier family; one of the girls was wetting up {threats nor promises of ‘Jim’s venison,” could 
corn-meal for ‘‘dodgers;” the old woman was{ arouse them. In justice to their kind mother, 
smoking a dirty pipe, and the young wife was {we testify each had received a cup of fresh milk 
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from the cows, and a piece of cold corn “dodger.” | mother’s lullaby—the remembrance of sweet 
The patriarch and his wife, Patsey—‘Jake,” as} hymns heard in earliest years? In ‘visions of 
he was called, and his wife Peggy, Jim and Joe, } the night,’’ in dreams of long-gone times and 
Kate and Polly, did ample justice to the coffee, } scenes, they come to us like whispers of distant 
warm dodgers and venison steak. “Jim,” in his} lutes, like the harmony of soft = sec such as 
own estimation, and that of his mother, was} one conceives the angels loved to harp. 
about the “biggest” of the group. } Because the influence of music is not measur. 
This family had sold their farm in Indiana, } able by a mathematical scale, is not reducible to 
and were on their way to the “Black Hawk Pur-{a logarithmic expression, too many deem its 
chase.”” Not one had ever been in this direction | power a fiction of poets and dreamers; but pa- 
before. They had heard of a new country beyond } rents! surrounded by young, impressible minds, 
the Mississippi, and the spirit of enterprise and } reject so false an estimate, and despise not the 
restlessness impelled them to move. Very pro-) moulding power you may exert on plastic hearts, 
bably some of this family are now in Oregon, for} by your tuneful praises of the «Lord of Hosts.” 
the first families who migrated to that point in} Silently and unseen, perhaps, you shall plant a 
the «Far West,” went out of Iowa. seed that “after many days’’ shall prove a gentle 
ee chord to lure back to pathe of peace and virtue, a 
HOUSEHOLD MUSIC. wayward, erring child, who, though widely stray- 


peek }ing, shall, in some silent watch, hear the still 
One evening, taking my little boy, a child of! whisper of a reproving conscience, floating in, 

two and a half years, in my arms, to lull him to} as it were, upon his soul’s car, in tones of an old, 

rest, as have fond mothers since the world began, | familiar melody— 

I took up a book of simple nursery rhymes, that } «Return, oh wanderer! retarn, 

some one had left on my table, containing the; Aud seek an injured Father’s face.?? 

words and music on opposite pages. As I list- What a reward! what notes of rapture shall sound 

lessly turned the leaves, and carclessly hummed | from the redeemed, over one so reclaimed! 

the music, I heard a soft sigh from my child; but,} Jt necds no great skill in the science of music 

without apparently noticing him, I sang on, when | fy this office in social worship. Sing the old airs 

dewy tears welled out from beneath his closed eye- } and melodies your grandsires sang. The older, 


lids; but still I sang, till, nestling closer to my } simpler, perhaps the dearer. They have the 


— “en ee oe coo charm of associations of your early days. They 
Toxen Dy sobs, wn, mina, don’ sing Mat} are linked with sweet memorics of those, perhaps, 


Surprised at the circumstance, I sought for the) who have long sung nobler songs, long struck 
cause. Examining the book, . found f had been} golden lyres. 'There’s no melody on earth so per 
humming the well-known air by Sir J. Stevenson, } fect as the blending of kindred voices. Gather, 
the Vesper Hymn. 1 knew no association con-} then, your households, and attune their hearts 
nected with the air that could awaken such emo-} and yoices to sing “the song 6f Moses and the 
tion in my boy; the words were entirely common-} Lamb.’ What medium more fitting by which to 
place, and could not have been the cause; and to} colebrate the praises of a Saviout such ‘as ours— 
determine that question, many weeks after, under } ¢9 extol a love so ineffable as His? Daily let our 
like circumstances, [ again sang the same air to} voices «beat the heavenward flame,” preparing 
words totally different, but the same result fol-{ ys to join the seraph-choir, if at last we be per- 
lowed,—first the silent tear, then a burst of; nitted to 


mournful weeping. 

Often, when I’ve heard the power of music de- 
nied or ridicuied, have I thought of this incident. 
Tell us, ye wise utilitarians! dwells there not a; 
potent spell in an art that can works effects like 
these? ‘Tell us, ye learned metaphysicians! what 
subtler chords vibrate in the human heart, than 
answer to its touch? Oh, ye mothers! sisters! 

rize your lovely gift, and by it weave strong 
nds, wreathe golden chains binding in one lov- 
ing circle the dwellers at your hearth-stone. 

Oh, ye parents! ye who bend daily at the altar 
of devotion, lose not the holy influence of this 





“Soar and touch the heavenly strings, 
And vie with Gabriel while he sings 
In notes that are divine.’ 
Musical Review and Advocate. 





Power oF Music.—A clergyman, "says Mrs. 
Sigourney, possessing much knowledge of human 
nature, instructed his daughters in the theory 
and practice of music. They were all observed 
to be exceedingly amiable and happy. A friend 
inquired if there was any secret in his mode of 
education. Ife replied, ‘When anything disturbs 
their temper, I say to them, ‘Sing,’ and if I hear 





‘most sweet” accompaniment: let with your} them speaking against any person, I call them to 
morning orisons—let with your evening sacrifice) sing to me; and so they have sung away all 
ascend the-voice of praise to the Highest! ‘for; cause8 of dicontent, and» every disposition to 
praise is comely, and it is good to sing praises; scandal.” Such a use of this accomplishment 
unto our God!’ Yea: with the royal psalmist} might serve to fit a family for the company of an- 
let us say, “I will ging praises while I have} gels. Young voices around the domestic altar, 
being.”’ } breathing sacred music, at the hour of morning 
Who does not feel acknowledge the power ; and evening devotion, are a sweet and touching 
of the human voice? In whose memory—how | accompaniment. 
thickly overpiled it may be, with a long life’s 
gathered incrustations, with the thick layers ofa} A wise man stands firm in all extremities, and 
stern life’s realities—down, deep down in the} bears the lot of his humanity with a divine tem- 
heart’s recesses,—dwells there not the echo of a} per. 
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[The following excellent story is from the New “Mrs. Gove, of course your husband knows his 


{and make our home pleasant, for a more ardent 
lover of nature I surely never saw.” 


England Farmer. | ‘own business, but I’ve ofien thought that it would 

When a young man leaves his home in the ; befor your interest all round, if your husband had 
country for a less desirable one in the city, or {less land to care for. I mean, if he would sell 
elsewhere, the inference, as a general thing, is { some, it certainly would lessen his care as well as 


either that he is ‘‘spoiled’’ by indulgence on the 
part of the parents, or by certain influences which 
may have fallen upon him, led to despise labor on | 
a farm, and induced to seek a less laborious and 
more easy mode of life. That these are not the { 
only causes which induce boys to leave a good 
home and farm, the following sketch may perhaps { 
show. 

“Tam really very glad to see you, Mrs. Gove, 
this afternoon. Do you know that it is nearly a { 
whole year since I’ve had this pleasure, and you § 
my nearest neighbor?” 

“I did not think it was so long, but—but, I have 
a great deal of care.” 

“Yes, you certainly must have. Let us take 
our work and sit on the piazza; it is much cooler 
there, and secluded from the sun.” 

“Can we see our meadow from there, Mrs. Nor- 
ton?” 

“Let me see—O, yes, very well.” 

“Mr. Gove, with the men and Billy, have gone 
down to the lower field fencing, and he wished me 
to have an eye on the meadow, as that fence is 
all down ad on cattle are inthe road. I see 
_ have finished planting, Mrs. Norton. You 

ve every thing done in season, and yet you 
never seem hurried, or fretted. You must take 
comfort.’’ 

“Why, as to that, we feel that there is no- 
thing worth doing but is worth doing well; and 
fecling thus, we own but little land, a small { 
farm compared with yours, and we find no diffi- 
culty in having our work done at the right 
time.” 

‘“‘Yes,—and I can hardly realize, Mrs. Norton, 
that this is the same place where I played, when 
a child, ’tis so changed, and so_ beautifully 


4 











your own.” . 
“Perhaps so, but really Mr. Gove doesn’t think 
it looks just right for a man to part with property 
which has been handed down from father to son, 
until it is now in the fourth generation. ’Tis true 
I have a good deal of care, and must work hard, 
but [ have no reason to complain, though ’twould 


‘be very nice, what little time I have to sew, to sit 


in such a cool, delightful place as this. Perhaps 
I’m all wrong, and think too much of these 
things.”’ 

Mrs. Gove was returning from the visit to her 
neighbor, which they had mutually enjoyed, when 
a pat on the shoulder caused her to exclaim, ‘Are 
you tired, Billy?” as she gazed earnestly at that 
pale face, and sought to read the language of those 
dark and handsome eyes. ‘Are you tired, my 
dear?”’ 

“Yes, mother, O, I am very tired; for don’t you 
think after I had helped father as long as he had 
any thing for me to do, I went into that pretty 
grove where sis and I played the week before she 
died, and there, right by a little mossy bank, was 
a Tittle larch tree; and, mother, I wanted very 
much to dig it up and bring it home, and set 
it out by your bed-room window. I am sure, 
mother, it would look beautifully there, and 
then I never should see it without thinking of 
little Alice.” 

“Did your father take it up for you?’’ said Mrs. 
Gove, as she strove to force back the tears that 
would come. 

“No, mother; I took the spade and trieds I 
dug all around it, but I couldn’t start it a bit, 
when I tried to pull it up, and then I asked 
father if he would let Mike take it up for me. 
You know, mother, that Mike is a good hand, for 





changed; these handsome trees—why in this very { he helped take up and set out all Mr. Norton’s 
spot twenty years ago a sand bank ’twas, in { trees.’ 
which nothing grew but dock and tansey. Iused{ ‘And what did your father say, my dear?’ 
to get the double tansey for grandmother, to color; ‘‘He said, ‘don’t be so foolish, child—we’ve no 
her cheese with. I am not surprised that my {time to fool away,’ or something of that kind. I 
Billy should say, as he did to-day, that he was {wish J had strength to pull it up; but I don’t 
never so happy as when he’ was under the ash { know as father would let me set it out. Do you 
tree down by the spring. Really, Mrs. Norton, } think it is foolish, mother?” 
that is the only one near our house, and that is ««My dear child, your father has a great deal of 
fast going to decay. You have vines, trees and fone and anxiety, and you heard him say this 
shrubs, and beautiful flowers; why, it seems to! morning, when the man called to tell him his 
me these things must tend to sake home plea- {fence all lay flat, and everybody’s cattle were 
sant.”’ jin, that his work was driving him continually; 
“You are right, Mrs. Gove; we feel that by {so perhaps father thought *twould be wrong 
cultivating a taste for the beautiful in nature, {to spend the time that is now so precious to 
we improve the character and soften the heart.”’ {us, in doing what we could get along without 
“I know you are right, and not for my sake, | doing.” 
but on Billy’s account, I wish I could make Mr.| ‘Well, mother, does fathgg.take much ccmfort? 
Gove think as we do. But perhaps I do wrong | He is always behindhand, aif™he never finishes all 
to speak in this way, for Mr. Gove has more care; the jobs he begins. Why, don’t you know last 
now than any one man ought to have, and I know } summer we had so much to do that we did not get 
that he has no time for anything but barely to {time to hoe that piece of corn between the woods, 
take care of what he has, without making any } and I heard father say myself, that it did not b2- 
improvements. But I am in hopes when Wil- { gin to pay for the plowing. And, mother, ‘Non 
liam grows up, that he will get time to set trees | know I heard it talked over at the store, how 
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father had to pay for that 4 
of Mr. Chase, twice, because he did not get time 
to make the ‘deed, and Mr. Chase died before 


of land he bought} with them, and no giving way to their foolish 


wants.” 
“Do you think it was indulgence that made 


*twas done. When I hear people say to father, ; George White go to New York? I don’t know 


: a 


are the richest man in town,’ or, ‘you own} but what it might be, his mother was dreadful 


the most land,’ why, I think, well, I don’t see as} careful of him.” 


father is any happier than the neighbors, that 
havn’t half as much. Why, I heard father say 
to-day that he was harassed to death.” : 
The night after the above conversation, as 
Billy was quietly sleeping, and Mr. Gove sat 
with his arms folded, and his eyes resting on the 
wall, Mrs. Gove asked her husband, in rather a 


timid tone, if he had noticed how fully Mr. Nor- } 


ton’s fruit trees had blown. 

“Well, I believe I saw them, or heard some one 
speak of it. But I am tired.”’ 

“Yes, I think you must be; you’ve worked 
hard all day.” 

“I have worked like a dog, and what does it 
amount to?” 

“Do you think,” said his wife, ‘considering 
we have to work so hard and hire so much help, 
that it is for your interest to keep all the land?” 

«“Think—I don’t think any thing about it. 
I’ve got it, and I must take care of it. I should 
look well spending what has so long been in 
the family. As long as property is in land it 
is safe; but change it into money, or any thing 
else, and ten to one ’tis soon gone, nobody knows 
ewhere.”’ 

«‘Perhaps you are right; but it seems to me 
you could take much better care of less, make it 
more profitable, and at the same time relieve your- 
self of this care and anxiety, which I fear is wear- 
ing upon you. And then you know William is 
slender. I don’t think he'll ever be able to work 
as hard as you have done.” 

«He never will, if he is brought up to think he 
is 60 good to work. He has notions in his head 
now, that I fancy will do him no good. You have 
been over to Norton’s this afternoon. I suppose 
his wife advised you what was best for us to do. 
—Why, Betsey, can’t you see through it all? 
They have been and sold half of their farm, and 
laid out the money in trees, and I don’t know 
what all,—sent the boys to school instead of 
teaching them to work, and so she wants us to 
do the same.—Ha! ha! misery likes company. 
The long and short of it is, Betsey, Mrs. Norton 
wanted to get rid of work. I wish they had sold 
the whole concern andcleared out, for I see plainly 
you nor William can go over there, but it be- 
witches you. No—you will never see me cover- 
ing my land, or surrounding my house with 
boughten trees. If I had time I should like well 
enough to set out a maple or something near the 
house. I should like one or two for the horses to 
stand under, but I havn’t the time, neither do I 
think it best to encourage any such notions in the 
boy. You know how it is—‘f you give an inch 
they’ll take an ell. He begged hard for us to 
dig up a larch this Wternoon, but indulgence will 
spoil any child. If I had done that for him, why 


he would only have wanted more, and if he got too } 








«T should like to know what ’tis makes boys 
leave their father’s homes and farms, and go off to 
the city, and barely get their board, if it isn’t 
letting them have their will and way.” 

“T have no doubt that over-indulgence begets 
self-will, and overcomes a child’s sense of duty, so 
that restraint is thrown off, and parental obliga- 
tion disregarded; but, husband, I do believe one 
thing, and that is, if we wish Willey to love his 
home, we must make it happy; if we wish his 
warmest affections to cluster around this place, we 
must it attractive. You think the Norton boys 
are indulged too much, but this indulgence is no- 
thing more than a desire on the parents’ part, 
judiciously carried out, to make them useful and 
happy. And I believe they take the right course. 
No children love their home better than they do. 
Mrs. N. tells ne that it is with the greatest reluc- 
tance that they leave home in the vacation, to 
visit their cousins in the city.”’ 

“Well, well, don’t say any more, for I have as 
much I can do to get through the day’s work, and 
I for one want to sleep in the night! Mrs. Nor- 
ton is welcome to her notions, and I will have 
mine!”’ 

While Mr. G. is wrapped in the “sweet sleep 
of the laboring man,” and Mrs. G. is revolving in 
her own mind the many different plans which 
suggest themselves to a mother’s ever watchful 
heart, for the good of her boy, let us take a peep 
at.the character of both parents and child. 

Had a stranger inquired of almost any one in 
N., “what sort of a man is Mr. Gove?”’ the an- 
swer would probably be to this effect: «Fine 
man, sir, upright, honest and firm; ¢rifles don’t 
move him.” Granted—but let us see if there can 
be, with these good qualities, nothing wanting. 

Mr. G. was stern; in his view, the ‘‘smoothing 
over” of an affair was never advisable. Billy, as 
a child, had much to contend with in the way of 
passion, pride, and self-will; like almost all chil- 
dren, occasional acts of thoughtlessness and hasty 
impulse led him into error and its painful conse- 
quences. Had his father been careful to ‘‘do jus- 
tice to his. better qualities, while at the same time 
he blamed and convinced him of his faults,”’ all 
might have been well; but Mr. G. never met his 
errors in ‘‘love.and conquered them by forgive- 
ness.”? Unjust harshness actually confirmed him 
in error. Mr. G. was spoken of as a generous 
man, but to use the beautiful language of 
onewdeparted, ‘There are those who are la- 
vish in attention and presents to friends, but who 
never imagine that their own home circle has the 
first and strongest claim to kindness, whether of 
word or deed. Affections and thoughts lavished on 


‘comparative strangers never radiate on home; 
{But wuen given to home first, they shed light and 


kindness far and near.”’ Mr. G. never won the 








many such notions, why he is headstrong, and {heart of his child. How was it with the mother? 
the first we should know he would be off like ; She possessed the rare combination of ‘‘gentle- 
others we know of. No; the only way to get {ness with firmness, submissiveness with dignity.” 
along with children is to be strict; no arguing ! Her anxious desire was to do justice to his better 
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feelings, and while she wished to educate his 
mind, she was more anxious that his heart should 
be won and taught. 

But little change, outwardly, was visible in the 
Gove family when William had reached his eigh- 
teenth year. The homestead remained the same 
—save some marks which ‘‘Time’s effacing fin- 
gers’’ had not failed to make. .The ‘ash tree,” by 
the spring, was gone, and the maple ‘for the 
horse to stand under,’’ had never been ‘‘set out.’’ 

One fine morning in May, William asked his 
father if he might have the sorrel horse to go to 
the village adjoining. Permission was given on 
condition that he would return before dinner. 
Dinner came, and with it came William. 

‘What has our William been doing!’’ exclaim- 
ed Mr. Gove, as he gave a hasty glance at the 
window. ‘Cutting a wagon load of withes.” 

“T don’t know, but I can’t see very well with- 
out my glasses.” 

"Twas easy to see, however, that that hasty 
glance had ruffled the smooth current of his 
thoughts, for he at once knew that withes needed 
no roots. William took out the horse, wheeled 
the wagon into the shed, and entering the long 
kitchen, seated himself at the table. The mother, 
with her quick perception, failed not to understand 
why that shadow rested upon the father’s brow. 
Hardly a word was spoken—Mr. G., upon leaving 
the table, took up a newspaper, a thing which he 
rarely had time to do; it was evident to Billy, 
however, that he was not reading very intently, 
for the paper was upside down. When William 
left the house, he went directly for the spade and 
hoe, and walking deliberately down the hillside, 
south of the house, commenced making holes 
twelve feet apart, where he had helped his father 
plow the day before. He had thus been engaged 
half an hour, when, rising to wipe the heavy 
drops of moisture from his forehead, he saw his 
father looking earnestly at him. 

““What are you doing, William?” 

“T am fixing places to set out trees!” 

“‘What kind of trees?” 

«Peach and pear trees, sir.” 

“Where did you get them?” 

“I bought them at a tree auction to-day.” 
“You did! Well, you can’t set them, here, 
sir.” 

“I can’t—what’s the reason?” 

“There are reasons enough, though I’m under 
no obligations to tell children; yet I won’t be 
particular this time. In the first place, I wish 
you to understand once for all, that you take one 
step too far when you buy trees without leave or 
license, and more than that, proceed deliberately 
to put them on my best corn land. And now you 
can do what you please with the trees. You have 
taken far too much liberty. You shall never set 
them on my land.” 

Without one word, William shouldered his 
spade and walked to the house. His mother, whe 
stood at the corner-window, although she had 
heard no word spoken, understood the whole af- 
fair perfectly. She saw William shoulder the 
spade, and then her heart beat heavily, but quick- 
ly raising the corner of her apron, she wiped 
away the tears which were fast falling, and met 


‘Well, mother, I’ve done,” said he, as he sunk 
down on the old kitchen chair, “I’ve done trying 
at be anything here. He won’t let me be any- 

yr 

“My child, don’t speak so disrespectfully of 
your father. He, Billy, that sounds dreadfully; 
never say that again, my son.” 

“IT can’t help it, mother, I shan’t stay here. 
You know what I told you, last week, mother, 
and to-day I have had something come across my 
feelings, harder to bear than all. When I was 
coming from the village, I met a man with a 
double wagon, and a beautiful larch tree in it. 
I was hoping to buy it, so I asked him where he 
got it. ‘Squire Gove gave it to me,’ he replied. 
O, mother, wasn’t that too much? I asked him 
who took it up, and he said his Irishman, that 
he called Mike. I could have torn that tree in 
splinters, mother. I rode round by the grove, 
and sure enough ’twas gone, and the mossy seat 
all trampled and torn. Do you think after that 
I would ask him to /et me set out the trees? No, 
mother, if father can do without me,I can do 
without him. I shall go away as soon as you 
can get —- ready. Of course, the folks 
will say—‘What an ungrateful boy to leave his 
father alone;’ but why can’t father try to please 
me as well as others—as well as strangers? 
There are the Norton boys—if father had done 
one-quarter for me that their father has done for 
them, I should be very, very happy. 0, mother, 
don’t fee] so bad—you must not blame me. I 
know you are a real Christian, mother, but I aint 
like you—you overlook, and forgive everything. 
I am some like father; I wish I was just like 

ou.” 

William expected his mother would entreat 
him to stay at home, but no, not one word did 
she say in favor of it. She knew these were 
little things to cause the boy to leave the home of 
his youth for a home among strangers, but she 
knew also that the joys and griefs at home are 
almost all made up of little, very little things. 

We will hasten over the particulars of Wil- 
liam’s leaving home, and only say that .his 
father’s parting words were, ‘‘I can do without 
you as long as you can without me, William.” 
In four weeks from this leave-taking, William 
was a sort of waiter on board a Mississippi steam- 
boat. 

Mr. Gove hired an extra hand:—many people 
shook their heads meaningly, and said it was.a 
pity, a great pity, but nothing new or strange, 
for an only child to be spoiled by indulgence; but 
then, he was a pretty, bright boy, and they sup- 
posed it came hard to punish him; but «Spare the 
rod and spoil the child,” was Scripture. 

The summer was , the golden grain was 
garnered, and the rich fruits secured, when Mr. 
Gove, who had grown somewhat moody of late, 
called Mike to the back door, and giving him 
some directions, took his hat, and passing out the 
other door, joined him. 

“Let me see, you have the spade and hoe. 
Well, now, come down with me to the side of the 
hill where the early corn was planted, and do 
you remember where the holes were, that Wil- 
liam made last spring?” 





her son with a smile. 


‘«‘And sure ’tis not me that’s afthur forgatting 
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sich things, for didn’t I put a flat stone by every | «Twill write what you wish me to, my dear 

hite of ’um; and didn’t I in hoemg and harvest | husband.” 

keep them from being shoved a bit? Fordo you; <Q, don’t say so—but tell Billy I wish him to 

mind, sir, I seta dale by the boy—he wouldn’t {come home without delay; tell him for the love he 

hurt a baste, sir, and his heart is as big as a ‘bears his mother, and for the love J bear him, to 

whale.” ‘come now. Say that my hand trembles so, I 
“Well, well, that’s enough, Mike. Now, you ‘can’t write this, but I say it from my inmost 

bring all the trees you buried in the swamp, and | heart.” 


























set them out just as you did Norton’s, and do} 
‘ou know which were the trees designed for the ‘ 
les William had opened?” ‘ 

“And faith I mind it well, for didn’t I tie a‘ 
string round ’um, and lay ’um jes so?” { 

“Well, set them right, and when you have 
done them, call me from the house.” 

Mr. G. took the arm-chair, and moving it to 
the bed-room window, scemed lost in thought. 
Surely, he must be sick, for he never was known 
to sit down of a week-day except at meal times. } 

Two hours passed, and Mike was passing the } 
window, when he was thus accosted by Mr. G.: 
‘‘Have you done, Mike?” 

“Sure, sir, a plasant job to me, I was lazy to 
quat it.” 

«Now take your spade, and prepare a place by 
this window, where you see I’ve placed the stick, 
for a larger tree. Now, if you have it right, go 
over to Capt. Burns’, and ask him if he will sell 
me that larch tree in the west corner of his birch 
lot. Tell him the price is no object, and be care- 
ful you don’t break any of the small roots; be 
very careful, Mike.” 

“No fear o’ that, sir.” 

“Stop, that is not all. When you come home, 
call at Smith’s and tell him I have concluded to 
let him have the land, and tell him to come over, 
this afternoon, and Squire Norton will be here to 
fix the writings. Tell all who inquire for me that 
T am sick.” 

Before night, one-third of Mr. Gove’s land was 
in Mr. Smith’s possession, and the deeds on re- 
cord. The larch seemed quite at home by the 
bed-room window. 

And, now, what strange spell was this upon 
Mr. Gove. 

*‘Q, there are moments in our life 
When but a thought, a word, a look has power, 


To wrest the cup of happiness aside, 
And stamp us wretched!’ 


The evening before, Mr. G. chanced to take up | 
a school book of William’s, and on a blank leaf 
were written, in a neat school-boy hand, these 
simple lines:— 

«¢ Tis the last blooming summer these eyes shall behold; 

Long, long ere another, this heart shall be cold: 

For O, its warm feelings on earth have been chilled, 

And I grieve not that shortly its pulse will be stilled.’’ 

Mr. G. dropped the book, and wandered, he} 
hardly knew whither, till he found himself in the | 
swamp where William’s trees were buried. } 
What followed, the reader already knows. 

Mrs. G. had finished her day’s-work, and was 
seating herself in the little rocking chair, when } 
Mr. G. called to her frem the bed-room. 

«‘Betsey, will you sit in here? I want you to} 
write a letter to William, to-night.” | 

«‘To-night! Why it is after nine o’clock!” 

“J know it, but I shall feel better if it is done) 
to-night. I feel sick all over, and perhaps I am } 


nervous.” , 
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Mrs. G., with an overflowing heart, quickly 
performed the delightful task. 

‘And, now, Betsey, I will try to ask God to 
watch over that boy, and to soften my own proud 
heart.”’ 

‘0! when the heart is full—when bitter thoughts 
Come crowding thickly up for utterance, 

And the poor common words of courtesy 

Are such a very mockery—how much 

The bursting heart may pour itself 1n prayer.’? 

June, beautiful June, the ‘‘month of roses,” 
found Mr. G. in that ‘old arm chair,” by the 
bedroom window, but O, how changed! 


‘His hair was thin, and on his brow 
A record of the cares of many a year, 
Cares that were ended and forgotten now.”’ 


It was the last day of his earthly existence. 
The gentle breeze, as it swept through the light 
foliage of that beautiful larch, caused him to open 
those eyes so soon to be closed for ever—and as 
they met, for the last time on earth, those of his 
own Billy, upon whose arm his head rested, he 
whispered, “I die happy now,” and the scene of 
life had closed. 


THE SPIRIT MAIDEN OF RHINE- 
LAND. 


BY MEETA. 





It wasalmost evening; the sun was sinking upon 
its imperial couch of gorgeous clouds, whilst beau- 
tiful beams of crimson and gold were reflected 
through the trees. The calm, broad-bosomed 
Rhine slept along its ¢reen-embowered banks, and 
the dying sun-rays twinkled and flashed in its 
blue depths. 

The summer air was soft, and sweet as a 
breath of roses; and a gush of dreamy melody 
from some idling bark upon the water, stole as 
a ‘‘spirit’s presence”’ over the earth. 

Paul stood at the door of his father’s mansion, 
watching the changing colors of the beautiful 
landscape. His heart was overflowing with a 
burst of tumultuous emotions, thanksgiving and 
praise to the Watchful One. He turned his head 
over his shoulder, and glanced back into the 
chamber which he had but just left; there, in his 
accustomed place, the evening glow tinging his 
silvery locks, sat the blind and aged father, and 
at his side, upon a low stool, was seated his young 
cousin, the meek and fair-haired Bertha. 

The maiden held her lute, and her white fingers 
glanced like snow-flakes over the glistening 
chords as she played a light wild melody. She 
was singing a Rhinish love-song, and her voice, 
so sweet and low, fell like the tones of a silver 
bell upon the evening aur. 

A soft and holy influence was enveloping Paul’s 
senses; but he thought he saw a white figure 
glancing in the wood, and a spirit-voice seemed 
calling to him, as it said— 
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‘‘Paul! Paul! where art thou?’’ 


him. He walked forth into the wood with a sad- 
dened heart, and seated himself upon a mossy 
stone. 

“Etheria! Etheria! here is thy Paul,’’ he called 
in answer; but the voice was silent, and he heard 
only the sound of the wind, as it moved in the 
leaves, or the dreamy tinklings of the fountain. 

Paul had never seen his spirit-maiden, save in 
his dreams, when she came to him clothed in all 
her virgin beauty, and whispered to him of her 
love. But she floated upon every gold-tinted 
cloud. She smiled in the shining sunlight, and 
breathed words of love in the beautiful flowers. 
He saw her not, and yet he loved. 

The sun was gone quite down and had left, as 
a remembrance of what had passed, and what 
was yet to be, a crown of glorious rose-clouds 
lingering in the sky. Paul wandered again sor- 
rowfully towards the mansion. Bertha was sit- 
ting at the tablette, with her Bible open before 
her, and she read to the aged man the holy 
words. Never had she looked so lovely. Her soft 
blue eyes were filled with tears as she read, and 
her bright, fair hair fell like a beautiful veil over 
her neck and shoulders. As Paul gazed upon 
her beauty, a gleam of flashing silver light 
glanced through the apartment; but an instant, 
and it was gone again. It was not the moon- 
light—it was the smile of the spirit-maiden. 
And Paul thought no more of the fair Bertha, 
but mourned for his soul’s shadow. 

When the devotion was over, Bertha led the 
old man to his chamber, and returning again, 
found Paul sitting listless and gloomy. 

“‘Paul,”’ whispered the beautiful Rhinish mai- 
den, as she laid her hand gently upon his arm, 
“thou art sorrowful, and I may not comfort 
thee.” 

Her tones were very sad and reproachful. 
= drew her towards him and kissed her fair 

row. 

“I am sorrowful, my beloved Bertha,’’ he 
said, mournfully, «‘for I must leave this beautiful 
Rhineland—my spirit-love awaiteth me. Hearest 
thou not her voice calling me? See’st thou not 
her wavy tresses beckoning me?—My love await- 
eth me, and I may not stay.” 

Bertha knew of his strange love for the spirit- 
maiden, and she bowed her face amid her ring- 
lets, and wept. 

“‘Weep not, my beloved one,”’ said Paul, in a 
soothing voice; “‘weep not, I shall soon return 
again, and thy heart shall be made glad by the 
gay smiles and witching tones of my own spirit- 
maiden.” 

Bertha pushed back the drooping tresses from 
her weeping face, and gliding from his embrace, 
reached the door. 

“Paul,”’ she whispered, sadly, ‘(when thou 
= ~ distant, forget not the maiden of Rhine- 

ni Rg 

Alas! Paul knew not the deep and holy love 
which rested in that innocent heart for him. 

Paul reclined upon his couch, but slept not. 
The moon looked down at him, and the stars 





i twinkled and danced in the sky. A voice fulhof 

The voice called, and the echoes caught the} mirth and witchery came floating on the breed, 
wild, witching melody, and Paul knew that it} and whispering in the leaflets. Paul arose from 
was the voice of his spirit-maiden singing to} his couch, and stealing from his chamber, gained 





}the open air. With quickened foot-steps he 


reached the wood, and hastened to the fountain. 
And there, among the trees, stood a maiden of 
wondrous beauty, clad in shadowy garments, 
beckoning and smiling through the shower of the 
fountain. 

Paul sprang to catch the beautiful form in his 
embrace; but, as he came nearer, it still receded 
—the mirthful tones still calling— 

“Paul! Paul! where art thou?” 

Sometimes she hid among the trees, and then 
again her soft breath fanned his cheek, and her 
dark tresses fell like a cloud over his face. Now 
she vanished in a wreath of spray, or seemed lost 
in her own strain of fairy music, and then she 
floated in the moonlight smiling, and waving her 
white arms. But ever sang she, and ever follow- 
ed the youth. 

Paul stood upon the summit of a high moun- 
tain, whither he had followed his spirit-love. His 
father’s mansion was lost to view, and the spirit- 
maiden had vanished in a mist of snow—her 
voice was hushed. He had reached the highest 
peak: but he was alone—the clouds above, and 
the snow below. He thought he heard the ves- 
per-bell ringing on the air, and Bertha’s voice 
reading the evening devotion; the lulling sound 
of dreamy whisperings bewildered him, and he 
sank upon the ground insensible. 

* * * * * 

The years pass by in their varied attire, ever 
choosing a new devotee to worship at the shrines 
of bitter sorrow, or awakening hopes. The aged 
father was long since dead, and was buried upon 
the banks of the beautiful Rhine. The witchern 
drooped its branches over his grave, and the ‘‘sad 
bird’”’ sang mournfully in the green leaves. 

The gentle Bertha dwelt alone in the old man- 
sion, more beautiful and more beloved than be- 
fore. She often thought of her old love, Paul, 
but he had disappeared years ago, and was per- 
haps buried in a foreign land. Thus, like a fair 
lily, she bloomed in sequestered loveliness upon 
the banks of the Rhine, ever modest, gentle, and 
meek. 

One lovely day, when the summer had returned 
again in fragrance and flowers, Bertha sat at her 
lattice netting a silken fillet to bind her fair 
tresses. Old memories came crowding around 
her heart, and tears trembled upon her golden 
lashes. She thought of one so dear to her heart 
—Paul. A tall, sun-burnt man, with a saddened, 
care-worn look upon his features, came slowly up 
the pathway which led to the door. He was 
changed—much changed and older, but Bertha’s 
heart knew that it was Paul. He reached the 
door-way—Bertha threw down her silken net, 
and, gliding to the door, cried—‘“Paul! Paul! is 
it thou?” 

In an instant, he folded her in his arms, and 
she rested weeping and smiling upon his breast. 

«<And the spirit-maiden, Paul?” asked the fair 
Bertha, as they sat, side by side, in the father’s 
hall, as in days of yore. : 

‘Ask me not, Bertha,” he answered, in a low 


. 
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Vaice, as he pressed her hand still closer in his, | have discussed American life from a different 
me not. It is enough, alas! too much to: point of view:— 


know, that I sought for the Ideal, and knew not 


) 
) 


“This volume contains several ‘studies’ on 


the true value of the Real. Had I but dreamed} North America, and the development of litera- 
how fond and true was the gentle heart that beat} ture and manners there. You will find here no 
for me in mine own Rhineland, then would the} pretension to direct the age, nor to preach new 


spirit-maiden have been, indeed, as a shadow.” 


doctrines—a merit, by the way, sufficiently rare 


Bertha felt that she was beloved at last, and} in these times. 
she rested her fair check fondly upon his bosom, } 


whispering— 
“Oh, Paul! shall we not be happy now?” 
* * * * * * * 


Many—ah, how many have deserted the sub- 
stance, which was within their grasp, for the 
shadow, which, uncertain, flits hither and thither! 
Ideal bliss takes wings and flies way; real happi- 
ness folds its pinions amid the flowers of earth, 
nor seeks a better resting place. The substance 
places a wreath of emerald around the heart, un- 
changing in its hues; the shadow rests in the 
soul as an opal, with its many beauties. Then, 
seek not for a happiness greater than that of the 

resent hour; the morn arises in golden beauty, 

t the night may be a clouded sky, starless and 
unsearcha ble. 


Crncixnati, Sept. 21. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


[The Literary World makes a few running 
comments upon, and extracts from Philarete 
Chasles’s new book on this country, just trans- 
lated from the French, and published by Scrib- 
ner of New York, which we transfer to our 
columns. | 

No one can deny that the French writers who 
have directed their attention to this country, have 
honestly addressed themselves to the business of 
understanding our peculiarities from within. 
They have sought the centre and heart of our in- 
stitutions, in order to determine the physiology 
of our institutions and customs. Among foreign 
journalists, M. Chasles, the distinguished Pro- 
fessor in the College of France, is the most rapid, 
brilliant, and sympathetic of all who have sub- 
jected our young literature to critical examina- 
tion. 


He derives his conclusions from no transient 
and temporary survey, but from a patient induc- 
tion of as many facts as he could command. In 
these conclusions we cannot always concur; but 
we must acknowledge that in many of them he 
is more American than Americans, and conse- 
quently more right in his judgments than the 
majority of indigenous critics. It is true that he 
attaches more significance to casual and inci- 
dental ascendency in some cases, and in others 
mistakes crudeness and extravagance—indivi- 
dual to the writers whom he discusses—further 
than the facts would warrant. 








) 


«The Americans of the United States, last-born 
of the great Anglo-Saxon race, and founders of 
the federal republic of the United States, have 
conquered, in the civilized world, a place which 
does not permit the observer to pass them by in 
silence. 

“For a scientific analysis of their institutions, 
I refer the reader to the excellent works of M. de 
Tocqueville and of M. Michael Chevalier. My 
object is different. I propose to exhibit, in a 
series of faithful pictures, the details of manners, 
traits of character, phenomena and singularity, 
observed upon the spot by foreign travellers, or 
shown forth by Americans themselves.” 

At the very opening, M. Chasles disposes of 
the high claim of American literature, in sen- 
tences like these:— 

««And as it is impossible for a man without re- 
membrance to have imagination, so that intellec- 
tual quality cannot belong to a people born yes- 
terday, whose whole Past dates from yesterday. 
The United States of America, for so many rea- 
sons remarkable and grand, are essentially 
modern; their genius is material and mechanic; 
their force lies in their good sense, their patient 
observation and industry. It is—as we have 
just said—a country without imagination, because 
without memories. Countries grown old in sor- 
row, Ireland, Scotland, for instance, lend much to 
the imagination. They have bought that bril- 
liant faculty dear; not a castle whose walls are 
not blood-stained, whose legend does not tell of a 
murder; not a fortress whose echoes do not bring 
to you from afar the sound of violence; the at- 
mosphere of the Gaelic hills is peopled with phan- 
toms, every lake has its fay, every cavern its en- 
chanter; the shadow of Bruce wanders through 
those sombre chapels; the name of Wallace 
sounds with the sough of the wind through these 
ruined arches. 

“The United States, by 2 phenomenon which 
we have just explained, wants that dawn and 
penumbra which give perspective. The very 
tongue is not native to the soil; it has crossed the 
sea, and naturalized itself on that side the ocean. 
To preserve the purity of their style, American 
writers are forced to keep their regards constantly 
fixed upon the mother country, where are found 
their types and their models. If they innovate, 
they fear vulgarity or emphasis. In this respect 
they are like those modern writers who use & 
dead language, and fancy that they can thus re- 
store to us Cicero, Demosthenes, Livy; forgetting 


Several of M. Chasles’s critical papers—which } that it is the social life of a people which gives 


help to make up the present volume—we have 
* heretofore reproduced in the Literary World, so 
that our readers are already acquainted with the 
method and treatment of the eminent French 
critic. The author’s “Preliminary Notice” to 
the collection, announces his object, with a just 
reference to others of his contemporaries who 





energy and life to a language, and that an idiom 
detached from national society and manners, is a 
branch detached from the tree, and deprived of 
its sap. Scotland, even, is proud of her dialect: 
she has her poet Burns, whose inspiration was 
at once extinguished when he became unfaithful 
to the patois of his province.”’ 
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This—we submit—with due deference to the! 
; pice, if there be between them issues of life and 


distinguished commentator, is altogether too sum- 
mary; he forgets that, although we may want 
the perspective of history, it is the very province 
of genius to supply that perspective from itself. 
In the pictures of Hogarth, for example, which 
treat of immediate, every-day London life, does 
he not recollect the air of distance bestowed on a 
familiar street view—such as the Election Scene, 
with the half-seen procession passing on the 
other side of the wall? It is this very imagina- 
tion which does the work of history: to say that 
imagination is not employed in American works 
is, therefore, merely to say that the writers of 
such works do not possess imagination—no more. 
Setting out with this destructive postulate, M. 
Chasles dispatches in rapid succession various 
classes of American authors, from the colonial 
period down to the present day. 

His effort at finding philosophy in everything, 
is exemplified in the reason which he gives for 
Brockden Brown’s superfluous horrors—‘Ameri- 
can society has nothing fantastic in it.” 

‘‘He understood and could express passion. In- 
stead of yielding to the timid scruples of his com- 
patriots, he braved criticism and only looked for 
effect; effect, factitious and exaggerated. Brown’s 
demons are false demons; his monsters’ result 
from predetermination; his efforts of imagination 
are the struggles of an intelligence which wishes 
to create but which produces chimeras. There 
is a ridiculous super-excitement in these produc- 
tions; all is forced, violent, incoherent. Nothing 
spontaneous, natural, simple; but always con- 
vulsions, perpetual emphasis, and horrors crowd- 
ed upon horrors. 

‘‘Whence comes this vehement exaggeration? 
Why this unheard of tendency to the pathetic, 
the immense, the romantic, fantastic, marvellous? 
Because American society has nothing fantastic 
in it; the drama and the dithyrambic are exotics 
in the United States. Brown is already forgotten. 
It is the inevitable fate of all outre literature. 
False colors soon fade; their own exaggeration 
destroys them.” 

Washington Irving, with a hit or two at his 
Anglicism, is dwelt upon approvingly:— 

«The most lovable works of Irving are those in 
which the delicate observation of his youth is 
naively set forth. His satiric History of New 
York by Diedrich Knickerbocker, a parody on 
the Dutch minuteness, and the microscopic im- 
portance claimed for themselves by the very little 
—the Sketch Book, Bracebridge Hall, and the 
Tales of a Traveller—works which will remain, 
and which, indeed, are refined continuations of 
the style of Addison—constitute what one may 
call Irving’s firstmanner. Criticism had accused 
him of feebleness; he wished to rise higher, and 
wrote the History of Christopher Columbus, and 
that of his companions—that of the Conquest of 
Grenada, and at last the Alhambra. In this se- 
cond manner there is a little too high coloring 
and emphasis; but the research is conscientious 
and the style brilliant.” 

A peculiarity of Cooper is pointedly sketched 
in the following:— 

‘The author is as if in a jury-box, he tells the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. If two foemen 





fight with fierce rage upon the edge of a preci- 


death, Cooper tells you the color of the rock; how 
many feet it rises above the level of the sea; 
whether it be of silex or granite; what plants 
grow there: what birds build there: its latitude. 
Another would be content to set forth the vicissi- 
tudes of the combat, the convulsions of suffering, 
the triumph, the agony. But this is not enough 
for Cooper. Every muscle of the combatants 
must be visible; he shows his subject not merely 
naked, but skinned. 

“If such a system were to prevail, a grain of 
sand or a butterfly’s wing would serve as a text 
for volumes; there is no reason why authors 
should ever stop in their descriptions.” 

In a chapter on “certain American novelists 
and travellers,” this characterization is given of 
Mr. Mathews’s ‘Puffer Hopkins,” which, in its 
irony as an index of a phase of American civiliza- 
tion, reminds the writer of «‘Roman Gaul:— 


“This irony in the United States is still very 
rude; it will become refined, but at present it is 
singularly bitter and coarse. Readers upon this 
side of the Atlantic can only feel disgust for the 
odious scenes written by two satiric painters of 
manners, Messrs. Moore and Mathews, authors 
of Tom Stapleton and Puffer Hopkins. I read 
eagerly these sketches of American life by Ame- 
ricans. The impression is a mournful one; it is 
not popular, but low and aristocratic in the worst 
sense of that word; faded and corrupted vices, 
without grace or taste; a coward life which pur- 
sues titles, envies fortune, rushes upon success. 
These manners are destitute of purity, passion, 
simplicity, elegance, or greatness—’tis the low- 
est shopkeeper of Whitehall, transported into 
gilded drawing-rooms, and clumsily borrowing 
the upper vices without forgetting or losing the 
baser. It is no longer Washington; it has not 
become Horace Walpole. I cannot express the 
disdain and grief produced by these crazy and 
brutal manners, which belong by their —— 
to the scandalous boudoirs of the old world, and 
smell of the bar-room while claiming to be aris- 
tocratic.’’ 

The satiric point of that much talked-of book, 
Puffer Hopkins, has not escaped M. Chasles. He 
does injustice to its general spirit, however. Had 
he at the time been acquainted, as we have rea- 
son to know he has since become, with Mr. Ma- 
thews’s other writings, he would have formed a 
fairer idea of the book he has noticed. It pos- 
sesses many high qualities which the author has 
since more maturely developed; but in its best 
descriptions, its pictures of feeling and fancy, it is 
widely separable from the transient literature 
with which M. Chasles confounds it. He appears 
to have received, at the time of writing these 
criticisms, a budget of the cheap pamphlet publi- 
cations of the hour, a form into which the exi- 
gencies of the trade drove alike some of the best 
and worst productions of the time. The din 
paper and close type of the Brother Jonathan edi- 
tions would hardly recommend the contents of a 
pamphlet to the cultivated and luxurious book- 
tastes of the Parisian. We trust M. Chasles may 
yet avail himself of some opportunity to present & 
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fairer, because fuller, view of Mr. Mathews’s; ‘Oh!’ responded the waiter, ‘‘I misunderstood 
different productions. } you; I thought you told me to bring you some 

We have been struck with the zeal displayed } drink, in water!” 
by M. Chasles, in keeping himself “up’’ in the} 
current American literature. He receives and} _Mapame SontaG.—Madame Sontag, says the 
imparts a suggestion with infinite readiness. He} Home Journal, has no need of gas-light to con- 
has his eye, for instance, upon “local archzeolo-} ceal any defects of complexion, or to heighten the 
gy.”—“No fraction of the United States,” says} charms of her person. She “bears” the broad 
he, “so small as not to have a historian; no city} light of day as well now as she did twenty ycars 
so small as not to become visible in octavo or} ago, when she was as renowned for her beauty as 
quarto, with engravings.” This glimpse, too,} for her gift of song. If Time has robbed her of 
is from the life—*The European literature is el. youthful bloom, Time repentant has given in re- 
ously treated in the United States. In the scarce-} turn a charm made up half of queenly dignity, 
ly cleared regions of the West, traversed by the; half of maternal grace. A more engaging, win- 
railroad, children haunt the stations, shrieking; ning person, we have never looked upon, than 
out ‘New novel by Paul de Kock, sir?’ or some} the Countess Rossi. 
other such matter.” 

In fine, M. Chasles’s volume is eminent] 
readable—none perhaps the less for its French riosity was excited, and one might heard a pin 
characteristic of eager generalizing, which re-} drop in that crowded house. It required, indeed, 
freshes the, to cis-Atlantic readers, somewhat} intense attention to catch the strange and long, 
worn topics. It is an excellent corrective in its} deep-fetched whisper in which he began; and I 
frank, off-hand, suggestive way of the prevalent; could see the incipient smile curling on Mr. Pitt’s 
spirit of puffery, and we should add is generally } lips, at the brevity and antithesis of his sentences, 
well presented, with life and spirit in its English) his grotesque gesticulations, peculiar and almost 
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Gratran’s First Speecu.—When he arose cu- 


dress, by the translator, Mr. Donald McLeod. 
INTERESTING VARIETIES. 


Smaxspeare’s Foors.—Speaking of Shaks- 
peare’s “licensed fooling,’’ which the poet some- 
times carries to so great a length, Hazlitt finely 
remarks that nothing can justify this extreme 
relaxation but extreme tension. ‘Shakspeare’s} 
trifling does indeed tread upon the very borders 
of vacancy: his meaning often hangs by the very 
slenderest threads. For this he might be blamed, 
if it did not take away our breath to follow his} 
eagle flights, or if he did not at other times make} 
the cordage of our hearts crack. After our heads 
ache with thinking, it is fair to play the fool.” 

A Picture Borer.—Some years ago, a gentle- 
man sold the greatest part of his family pictures 
at a very small price, the size of them not suit- 
ing hisrooms. In his travels round an auction 
room, hung with pictures for sale, a short time 
back, he saw the head of an old man, which 
pleased him so much that he gave a very large 
sum for it. On inquiry of the dealer, whose pro- 
perty it was, and as to the manner in which he 
came by the picture, he found out that he had, 
without knowing it, bought his own grandfather's 
portrait. 

Quire A DrrrerENce.—The Springfield Repub- 
lican mentions that a clergyman and warm advo- 
cate of the Maine Law, recently stopped at a 
hotel in that city, and on being shown into his | 
room, ordered the waiter to bring up some drinking 
water. A tumbler of ‘colored beverage’? was 
brought. Suspecting that it was not a glass of; 








‘mon affairs of every day life. 


foreign accent, and arch articulation and counte- 
nance. As he proceeded, however, the sneers of 
his opponents were softened into courtesy and 
attention, and, at length, settled in delight and 
admiration. Mr. Pitt beat time to the artificial 
but harmonious cadence of his periods, and Mr. 
Canning’s countenance kindled at the brightness 
of a fancy which in glitter fully equalled, in real 
warmth and power far exceeded hisown. Never 
was triumph more complete.—Lord Holland. 





Wearner Propnecies.—If the dew lies plenti- 
fully on the grass after a fair day, itis a sign of 
another; if not, and there is no wind, rain must 
follow. A red evening sky portends fine weather; 
but if it is spread too far upwards from the hori- 
zon in the evening, and especially morning, 
it foretels wind, or rain, or both. When the sky 
in rainy weather is tinged with sea-green, the 
rain will increase; if with deep blue, it will be 
showery. When the clouds are formed like 
fleeces, but dense in the middle, and bright to- 
wards the edges, with the sky bright, they are 
signs of a frost, with hail, snow or rain. Two 
currents of clouds always portend rain, and in 
summer, thunder. If the moon looks pale and 
dim, expect rain; if red, wind; and if her natu- 
ral color, with a clear sky, fair weather. 





Metnop.—So much depends upon method in 
any pursuit, that without it, success might be 
considered as a sort of anomaly, even in the com- 
It is said that 
“Brevity is the soul of Wit,’’ and we say, ““Me- 
thod is the soul of Business.’’ Without it no- 
thing goes on well. Three of the chief things 
which tend to make any trade or profession easy 








pure Adam’s ale, the reverend gentleman cau- ‘and profitable, are method, application, and de- 
tiously protruded the tip of his tongue, till it came ; spatch; and without the first, the second will be 
in contact with the suspected article, and in- {as unprofitable as the third will be impossible. 
stantly shouted with great indignation—‘‘Waiter! ; Be your calling what it may, study to acquire 
why did you bring me this stuff?” ‘Did you not ; method in it. Despatch one thing before another, 
order it, sir?’’ asked the waiter. “Order it, no! {and be not continually running from one thing to 
I told you to bring me some drinking water.” i another, which is a sort of wild-goose-chase work, 
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out of which little and seldom satisfaction comes. | mospherical and other conditions which contribute 
Ponder well the kind of employment in which ; to produce an immense amount of consumption. 
your mind is engaged: endeavor to impress your- | The people are so confined and closely packed— 
self well with its usefulness so as to insure some | millions live so poorly and in such miserable habi- 
valuable end in life, and this will be a powerful | tations—that a far greater tendency to the above 
stimulus to seek method in carrying it out. ‘disease exists in England than in America. Why 
‘then should a greater mortality prevail in the 
{United States? The reason is to be found in the 
‘different habits of the people. In England, the 
{experience of the old is reverently regarded, and 
“Fast, you mean. don’t you, sir?” interrogated | taken as a guide; while in America, experience 
the lad. ‘is but little estimated, and the young consider 
“Vel, fast, den; I no understand dis.” {themselves more knowing than their fathers. 
9 The result is, they often find a fool for a teacher, 
and die prematurely for their presumption.” 





A Frencuman Fast.—A Frenchman upon the 
road on “Fast Day,” told a boy to hold his horse 
swift.” 


“There goes a fast horse!’ exclaimed a by- 
stander, as a iively trotting nag streaked by. 
“How is zat?” nervously inquired the aston- 


ished Frenchman; “zare is von horse fast, and he} —_— 6 idee a A 
gocs like zunder all ze time; zare is my horse— TORS Eh Se See ee ee 


he is ome too, and he no move.” ‘ pondent of the New Orleans Delta relates the fol- 
“This is Fast Day in reality, by the appearance { lowing anecdote, on the authority of one of Ken- 
of the road,” said another. j tucky s most accomplished and travelled daugh- 
“Oh, I zee den,” said monsieur, “vy dis is fast i ters, the wife of a late ex-governor:— 
day; everything is fast—ze horse zat goes is fast,} In the early settlement of that territory, her 
ze horse dat is tied is fast, and ze folks zat eat | present aged, queenly matrons were without many 
nothing and cat it slow is fast. Vot a countrie!”’ | of those things now esteemed by their sex so in- 
‘dispensable, and amongst them the inten 
which had never made its appearance across the 
hele sas wo LITERARY Men.—Buffon Was ‘mountains. In its stead, aoe and hand of a 
sec ya of dr nega Ile assumed the air of the { companion, or the smooth, reflective surface of the 
grand seigneur; sported jewels and finery: | glassy brook, were made to subserve the purpose 
ha a — po ad mt ~wae ‘of the toilette; and a wooden trough, or hollow 
apillotte while at his pei tog Po ae get ;stump, filled with water, not unfrequently da- 
ath : : pines: ; guerreotyped the flowing curls and tallowed heads 
little dandy, in a bag-wig and sword: and} o¢ the backwood beauties 
his crooked figure, enveloped in fashionable gar- | But it rah sened. om a tides, thet theecaees 
gg 2 gp the look of an over-dressed mon- ‘along the iotan trails a Yankee pedlar, who, 
Key: Nolaig al was find of magni tongs his precous store of gods, which be 
p= ge y ‘dled from $ tent ure 1.) Was exchanging for furs and skins, had a small 
Pa erot once travelled from St. Petersburg to; 7,51inc-class, such as fits the top of an old-fash- 
aris in his morning gown and night-cap; and in j joneq, round shaving-box. As soon-as seen by 
this guise promenaded the streets and public | them, all bid for the rare and desirable thing; 
anateg — pic tet his — = — oo } but, with native shrewdness, under the pretence 
works, he used - aaa oie " a - ne sae , that he could not spare it—well knowing it would 
malin tiene trid d Hog se! his | prejudice his trading,.did he prefer a buyer then 
akINg Huge strides, and sometimes throwing Mis ; __he refused all offers, intending, in the end, to 
Wig in the air when he had struck out a happy ‘ accept the highest. 
on ee ages. oe peo on hay ; At last, however, ready to pack and leave, he 
aes” % “yl Bata a cy onal Di Me oa ‘called upon the best bidder, and received his offer. 
a story that I hove jens commana” wart The purchaser was a young beau, who at once 
F ; presented it to a family of beautiful sisters, the 
sa a ‘rival belles of the country. It was near the time 
Tue Hasrrs or Amertcans.—Capt. Mackin- ‘of a large ball, to which they were invited, and 
non ay mals stranger landing 1 New York : where they gree Bs ea wig men e ho 
can fail to be painfully struck by the pale, wan, | looking-glass framed in lead, suspended by yellow 
slight, and delicate agueaiiiios of both men and! bark strings from their beautiful brown necks. 
women. After residing some time in the coun- { They were at once the observed of all—the main 
try, and acquiring a knowledge of their habits, {attraction of the evening—much to the slight 
instead of being surprised that so many of them {of others equally handsome and ‘quite as re- 
die prematurely, one is astonished that they {spectable,” who were, after that night, with bit- 
manage to live as long as they do, or look so{terness and wounded pride heard to reproach 
well. their late attending beaux with—“Yes, oh yes, 
“In a lecture recently delivered in New York ‘ you couldn’t see us this evening: we’re too com- 
by Dr. Fitch, it is denial asa striking fact, ‘ant You chose first to nai up to the girls 
that in the States only four out of every hundred ; with the looking-glasses.” ««And,” said the lady 
individuals live to the age of sixty. In England, ; narrator, ‘that night were first sowed seeds of 
however, he asserts that seven out of every hun- {envy and hatred that show themselves to this 
dred attain that age. Still, though the climate/day between many of the leading families of 
in the latter country is warmer, and more tem- ‘old Kentucky—and all because of the /ooking- 
perate, it is much damper, and has all those at- glasses.” 
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ENTERING HEAVEN. 


BY PHBE CAREY. 
Softly part away the tresses 
From her forehead of pale clay, 
And across her quiet bosom 
Let her pale hands lightly lay; 
Never idle in her lifetime 
Were they folded thus away. 


She hath li ed a life of labor, 

She is done with toil and care, 
She hath lived a life of sorrow, 

She has nothing move to bear, 
And the lips that never murmured 

Never more shall move in prayer. 


You who watched with me beside her, 
As her last of nights went by, 

Know how calmly she assured us 
That her hour was drawing nigh; 

How she told us, sweetly smiling, 
She was glad that she cotild die. 


Many times from off the pillow 
Lifting up her face to hear, 

She had seemed te watch and listen, 
Half in hope and half in fear, 

Often asking those about her 
If the day were drawing near. 


Till, at last, as one aweary, 
To herself she murmured low, 
“Could [ see him, could I bless him 
Only once before I go 
If he knew that I was dying 
He would come to me, I know.”? 


Drawing then my head down gently, 
Till it lay beside her own, 

Said she, ‘*Tell him in his anguish, 
When he finds that I am gone, 

That the bitterness of dying, 
Was to leave him here alone. 


‘Leave me now, my dear ones, leave me, 
You are wearied all, I know; 

You have been so kind and watchful, 
You can do no more below, 

And if none I love are aear me, 
*T will be easier to go. 


«Let your warm hands chill not, slipping 
From my fingers’ icy tips, 

Be there not the touch of kisses, 
On my uncaressing lips, 

Let no sindness see the darkening 
Of my eye’s last, long eclipse. 


*‘Never think of me as lying 
By the dismal mould o’erspread, 
But about the soft, white pillow 
Folded underneath my head; 
And of summer flowers weaving 
A rich broidery o’er my bed. 


‘‘Think of the immortal spirit 
Living up above the sky, - 

And of how my face, there wearing 
Light of immortality, 

Looking earthward, is o’erlaving 
The white bastions of the sky.” 


Stilling then, with one last effort, 
All her weakness and her woe, 

She seemed wrapped in pleasant visions 
But to wait her time to go; 
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For she never, after midnight, 
Spoke of anything below; 


But kept murmuring very softly, 

Of cool streams and pleasant bowers, 
Of a path going up brightly, 

Where the fields were white with flowers; 
And at daybreak she had entered 


On a better life than ours. 
[Ilome Journal. 





ANECDOTE OF A RING. 


Hannibal, it is said, in terror of falling into 
the hands of his enemies, always carried poison 
in a ring, and by means of it, after his defeat 
and flight into Bithynia, disappointed the hopes 
of the Romans by destroying Himself 

That such might have been the case, is clearl 
proved by the capabilities of the Russian lady’s 
ring (mentioned in Thiebault’s ‘‘Original Anec- 
dotes of Frederic II.”’), which concealed a small 
syringe, and which she very offensively made use 
of as follows:—While the French minister, M. 
de Guines, was astonishing the Court of Berlin 
with the grandeur he conferred on his legation (a 
circumstance extremely mortifying to men of the 
same rank, unable to keep pace with his profu- 
sion), a Russian ambassador, on his way to 
Petersburg with his newly-married wife, arrived 
at Berlin. The lot of presenting him at Court, 
&ec., fell to the Prince Dolgorouki, who gave a 
splendid dinner to all the ambassadors, at which 
M. de Guines was placed by the side of the lady, 
who was aware of the existing rivalry, and 
anxious, it would seem, as there was no compe- 
ting with him, to render him ridiculous. The 
ring alluded to was of great beauty, and curious 
workmanship—circumstances to which she in- 
vited the French nobleman’s attention during 
dinner; and while he was stooping down to ex- 
amine it, she pressed a small spring, which was 
turned to the inside of her hand, and spouted the 
small quantity of water the syringe contained, 
into his eyes. The latter laughed, rallied her 
with great good-nature, wiped his face, and 
thought no more of it; but the lady again filled 
the syringe without his perceiving her, and (while 
pretending to wish to speak across him to some 
one near them) discharged its contents again in 
his face. The minister, without appearing the 
least angry or out of countenance, in a tone such 
as we use when we give a piece of friendly ad- 
vice, observed, ‘These kind of jokes, Madam, on 
the first experiment may be laughed at; on the 
second, we may be inclined to consider them as 
the thoughtless act of youthful gaiety, particular- 
ly ina /ady; but, Madam, the third time could 
be deemed nothing less than an affront, and you 
would at that very instant receive in exchange 
this goblet of water that stands before me: I 
have, Madam, the honor to give you proper no- 
tice.” But the lady, imagining he would not 
dare to execute his threat, filled her ring again, 
and:holding up the glittering engine, emptied it 
as before in the face of the ambassador, who in- 
stantly seized his goblet of water, and threw it 
over her, calmly observing, ‘‘I had given you no- 
tice, Madam.” The Russian husband took his 
share of the adventure by declaring that M. de 
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Guines had done exactly what was right, and/ they were put away in darkness; or if I weep, 


that he thanked him for it; and while the lady 
left the table to change her dress, her friends pre- 
vailed on the remainder of the company to keep 
he incident to themselves. It was M. Dinot de 
opecourt (says the writer) who communicated 
the circumstance to me as.a great secret, on the 
evening of the day on which it happened.” 

In reading this anecdote, one scarcely knows 
which to be most surprised at, the childishness 
or the rudeness of the transaction. One thing, 
however, it proves, that poison could as readily 
be concealed in aring as water, and especially 
the subtle poisons of antiquity and the East; the 
use to which Hannibal put his, therefore, becomes 
the less extraordinary, particularly when we re- 
member his antipathy to the Romans, and his 
constant fear of falling into their hands. Of late 
a the most curious -use to which rings have 

een applied is in the cure of rheumatic disorders: 
and many persons continue to wear them of gold 
or silver galvanized, and affirm their conviction 
of being benefitted thereby. 





HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


We copy, from the Boston Olive Branch, one 
of Mrs. Denison’s beautiful lessons in life. She 
says:— 

A boon of inestimable worth is a calm, thank- 


ful heart—a treasure that few, very few, possess. } rul 


We once met an old man, whose face was a mix- 
ture of smiles and sunshine. Wherever he went, 
he succeeded in making everybody about him as 
pleasant as himself. 

Said we, one day,—for he was one of that de- 


lightful class whom everybody feels privileged to} 
be related to,—“Uncle, uncle, how is it that you; 
contrive to be so happy? Why is your face so} 
;dogs. ‘The gentleman visited Somerville a short 


cheerful, when so many thousands are craped 
over with a most uncomfortable gloominess?”’ 
“My dear, young friend,” he answered, with 








may, it be for joy that God took them untainted to 
dwell with His holy angels forever. 

“Believe an old man when he says there is great 
pleasure in living for others. The heart. of the 


‘selfish man is like a city full of crooked lanes. 


If a generous thought from some glorieus temple 
strays in there, wo to it—it is lost. It wanders 
about and wanders about, until enveloped in 
darkness; as the mist of selfishness gathers 
around, it lies down upon some cold thought to 
die, and is shrouded in oblivion. 

“So, if you would be happy, shun selfishness; 
do a kindly deed for this one, speak a kindly 
word for another. He who is constantly giving 
pleasure, is constantly receiving it. The little 
river gives to the great ocean, and the more it 
gives, the faster it runs. Stop its flowing, and 
the hot sun would dry it up, till it would be but 
filthy mud, sending forth bad odors, and corrupt- 
ing the fresh air of Heaven. Keep your heart 
constant travelling on errands of mercy—it has 
feet that never tire, hands that cannot be over- 
burdenedgeyes that never sleep; freight its hands 
with blessings, direct its eyes—no matter how 
narrow your sphere—to the nearest object of suf- 
fering, and relieve it. 

“I say, my dear young friend, take the word 
of an old man for it, who has tried every known 
panacea, and found all to fail, except this golden 


e, 
“Forget self, and keep the heart busy for others.” 
A DOG STORY. 


A gentleman, residing in Chelsea, says the 
Boston Herald, owns an English terrier, that has 
a remarkably intelligent face, but is otherwise 
undistinguishable from the ‘‘common herd” of 





time since, and the dog accompanied him. There 


, the dog made the acquaintance of another dog, 


his placid smile, “I am even as others, afflicted} and was so fascinated with the sociability of his 
with infirmities, I have had my share of sorrow } new companion that he missed the cars, and his 
—some would say more—but I have found out} master came away without him. But the dog 
the yo of a. happy, and it is this: was at the — early the next morning, and 
“Forget self. came home in the first train of cars. Since that 
oh Sits Shee, ae ee eee 
rit.‘ rhe nner; sent about once a week during the entire day. 
of man you are,’ and think more with, rejoice; and has discovered the fact, that on these occa- 
more for your neighbors. If I am poor, let me'sions, he goes to the Lowell depot, takes his place 
look upon my richer friend, and in estimating his ' in a passenger car, jumps out at Somerville, spend- 
blessings, forget my privations. ing the day with his canine friend, and returns 
If my neighbor is building a house, let me'atnight. The same dog will, if his master leaves 
watch with him its progress, and think, ‘Well,; home without him, run down to the coach office, 
how mock he may ‘enjoy it with ‘is family.{Jearch of him; and if he does not succeed in Had 
-' ‘gearc ; ; i - 
Thus I have a double pleasure—that of delight ‘ing him, returns by the same conveyance. He 
in noting the sie th expands into ag ‘appears to prefer the omnibus to the ferry-boat, 
and making my neighbor’s weal mine. If he has ‘and his fidelity ensures him a ‘free-pass.’’ 
planted a fine garden, I feast my eyes on the, aie 








flowers, smell their fragrance: could I do more if 
it was my own? 

«Another has a family of fine children; they 
bless him and are blessed by him; mine are all 
gone before me; I have none that bear my name; 
shall I, therefore, envy my neighbor his lovely 
children? No; let me enjoy their innocent smiles 
with him; let me forget myself—my tears when 





It is of no consequence where these sentences 
were found; they are worth treasuring up. A 
preacher once said—“If you know anything that 
will make a brother’s heart glad, run quick and 
tell it; but if it is something that will only cause 
a sigh, bottle it up, bottle it up.” ‘We never get 
good bread for ourselves till we begin to ask for 
our brethren.” 
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EXERCISE FOR BOYS. 
We love to see boys happy. We well remem- 
ber our school-days—how the joyful scenes of} 
those golden hours rise before us as we write. 
After a long and labored session of school, what 
is finer for boys than a good frolic on the green 
grass? See them!—they hop and run, and toss 
their hats and balls;—every bone and cord and 
muscle of their young and active frames is brought 
into full and vigorous play. Their minds are un- 
bent as well as their bodies. Let boys have 
exercise. They must have it, and a good deal 
too; and they must have the right kind, or they 
will become sickly and dwarfish, their minds 
feeble, and their feelings peevish and fretful. 
The open air, and the more free and pure the 
better, is important to good exercise to any one, 
but especially to boys. Otherwise they will be 
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pale and weak, as a plant doomed to the shade. 
They must have exercise which makes them 
ames themselves, and all their troukles and 
tasks, and throws the mind and heart into a glow 
of life and joy. It does them good to be excited. 








Our natures were made to be excited. This ex- 
citement, however, must be innocent, and kept 
in proper bounds. The notion which some 

arents and teachers have, that boys must be 

ept as prim as soldiers, and that every motion 
and step must describe certain angles, is as false 
to nature as it is destructive to their health and 
happiness. Let your boys, mothers and teachers, 
have enough of well-cooked, nutritious (not rich) 








food at regular and suitable intervals, good clear 
water in abundance, well applied to all parts of 
their bodies; air, free and pure as nature makes 
it; studies, to the full extent of their capacities, 
judiciously distributed; exercise, that will stir 
the whole being, and keep in full play every life 
current; and then let them have sleep, early, and 
enough of it, in well ventilated rooms, and they 





can hardly fail to be happy, and grow up well- 
proportioned and strong ‘‘to the full stature of 
MEN.”’— Mothers’ Journal and Family Visitant. 


SILK. 

Silk is an agreeable and healthy material. 
Used in dress, it retains the electricity of our 
bodies; in the drapery of our rooms and furniture- 
covers, it reflects the sunbeams, giving them a 
quicker brilliancy, and it heightens colors with a 
charming light. It possesses an element of cheer- 
fulness, of which the dull surfaces of wool and 
linen are destitute. It also promotes cleanliness; 





will not readily imbibe dirt; and does not harbor 
vermin so kindly as wool does. Its continually} 
growing use by man, accordingly, is beneficial in } 
many ways. (race and beauty, even, owe some- } 
thing to silk. You cannot stiffen it, like thick} 
woollen or linen, without destroying all its gloss 
and value. The more silk ribbons, therefore— 
the more silk kerchiefs and robes are used, in- 
stead of linen and wool—the more graceful be-} 
comes the outward aspect of mankind. A num- 
ber of strange grotesque fashions, originating in 
the use of linen, would never have been invented 
during the more general employment of silk. 





The fluttering ribbon, the rustling and flowing 


skirts of silk, the silk kerchief loosely knotted 
round the neck, have materially contributed to 
make our costume more natural and pleasing to 
the eye. It is therefore satisfactory to sce this 
gay material becoming every day the property of 
a wider circle of consumers.—Herr Kohl. 





THE WAY TO HONOR AND HAP- 


PINESS. 
BY MRS. P. FARMER. 


P. 
Would’st thou rise to honored greatness? 
Truth and labor point the way. 
Write thy motto—Perseverance; 
Hope will ever be thy stay. 
Firm resolve and noble action 
Level mountains to a plain: 
Should thy earliest effort fail thee, 
Ne’er despair, but ‘try again.” 


When misfortune overtakes thee, 
Bow to her submissively,— 
Lower to the earth she’!] crush thee,— 
Spurn her—she will bow to thee. 
Waste no time in vain repining 
O’er thy fate, however hard; 
If it be thy lot to labor, 
Labor brings a sure reward. 


When above thy task thou’rt bending, 
Blush not for thy humble birth; 
Upright principles maintaining, 
Thine is more than conqueror’s worth. 
Be it in the field or forum, 
In the workshop or the mill, 
Care not—either great or lowly, 
It will bring thee honor still. 


Should contempt, with jewelled finger, 
Point at thine, with labor stained, 
Stand erect, her false pride scorning, 
In thy honest pride sustained. 
Birth is but the empty casket, 
Worth the brilliant gem it bore; 
Wealth descended may bring honor, 
Self-earned competence brings more. 


When we view the clouds of even, 
Like proud banners all unroll’d, 
God’s armorial upon them, 
Wrought in purple edged with gold; 
And each planetary system, 
Fixed or moved by Heaven’s laws, 
We our admiration give them— 
Reverence searcheth out the cause. 


Greatness is alone dependent 
On its self-sustaining powers, 
Comes to u‘, from none descendant, 
None can e’er inherit ours. 
Man, on ancestors reliant 
For his wealth or noble name, 
Like the bird in borrowed plumage, 
Has at best a doubtful fame. 


Yet no more of earthly treasure 
Seek than modest wants demand; 
When the mind on gold is centered, 
Then it ceases to expand. 
And a surplus weight, tho’ gilded, 
Clogs the wing that fain would soar— 
Earn a noble independence; 
Be content nor wish for more. 
New Ipenrta, Aug., 1852. 











THE DISOBEDIENT BOY—LITTLE MARY’S TEMPTATION. 
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FOR THE LITTLE ‘ONES. 


TIE DISOBEDIENT BOY. 
BY ANNIE PARKER. 
Little William played truant from school one day; ‘ 
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{ She would have sugar-plums, and sticks of 
‘twisted candy; she would have peppermint 
; hearts, and a litt!e new doll—no, she wouldn’t 
‘ buy a doll on second thought, for she had two al- 
ready. She would keep some of her money to 
‘carry to school, or, perhaps, all of it, and show it 


“Now,” said he to himself, «I’ll have plenty of | to her playmates, who seldom had so much. 


play, 
Mama will not know it, papa will not hear, 
So I’ll do what I choose without any fear. 


«T’ve enough of those tiresome books, I am sure, 
I’ll leave them, and go where the river runs pure, | 
I'l] launch the new boat Robert ga e me to-day— | 
Oh! ’twill be such fun by the river to play. 


«Mama said, it is true, that I must not go there, 
But I don’t see the harm, if I only take care, 
Besides, she won’t know it, so why should I stay? { 
There is nothing to hinder my frolic to-day.” 


Little William forgot that our Father above, 

Who for all little children feels tenderest love, 
Always looks with displeasure upon them, if they | 
Their father’s or mother’s commands disobey. 


So he went to the river to play with his boat, 
And laughing and shouting he set it afloat; 

He watched it awhile, and feared ’twould be lost, 
So swiftly away by the current ’twas tossed. 


“T’ll get it,”” he cried—*‘I’m sure I can’t lose 
My nice little boat —I will take off my shoes, 
And wade in the water—there’s nobody near, 
And the water’s not deep—I have nothing to fear.” 


But the water was deep, and the current was; 
strong, 

William struggled awhile, he could not struggle ; 
lon 

The blue “anies closed o’er him—poor William ; 
thought then 

He would ne’er disobey his dear mother again. 


A kind man at work, in a meadow close by, 

Ran down to the river—he heard William cry; 
He plunged in the water, and quick as a thought, 
In his arms to the shore little William he brought. | 


Oh, many a long summer’s day passed, I ween, | 
Before William again in the school-room was seen, 
But the lesson he learned from his folly, was not 


Through all his long life ior a moment forgot. 
(The Student. 


LITTLE MARY’S TEMPTATION. 
BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“Shall I? shall I?” whispered little Mary to! 
herself, standing on tiptoe with her chubby hands 
folded behind her. 

On the polished table that her blue eyes just | 
peeped over, laid a bright round sixpence, a new 
sixpence that Mary longed to see transferred to | 
her little, red silk bag. Her mother had left the ; 
coin there, and forgotten it; forgotten it, Mary | 
knew, because she heard her say that there was 
not a bit of small change in the house. 

Long and eagerly Mary contemplated the trea- 
sure. What a variety of nice things took shape 


“Shall I? shall I?” Oh! how that wicked 
;tempter urged the fair-haired little girl! What 
; golden visions he placed in array before her! 
{How he kept whispering, ‘‘mama will never 
‘know it, never, never, never; for she has forgotten 
‘all about it;” and how stealthily, at last, that 
‘wicked tempter, that dwelt in Mary’s dear little 
‘heart, caught her white hand, and slowly carried 
‘it till the tips of her fingers touched the very rim 
‘of the shining sixpence. 

But, thank God, there is also an angel in every 
{human being, as long as he strives to keep pure 
;and good, whose delight it is to overthrow this 

wicked tempter, that assails not only little Mary, 
| but men and women. 

She came slowly up, and murmured, in a quite 
‘still voice that would not have frightened a 
‘mouse, ‘Oh! little Mary, little Mary, don’t you 

‘know that is stealing? don’t you know it’s as 
| wicked to take that bit of money, as for the great 

{ thief to rob your father’s money-drawer, or steal 
‘your mother’s gold ring?” 

“But father and mother would find it out then; 

(they would know that somebody had taken their 
‘treasures—this little sixpence I’m sure nobody 
‘remembers, and I want it badly;” almost insen- 
‘ sibly the fingers had closed over the money. 

“But little Mary,” said the good angel in a 
{solemn voice that quite awed the child, ‘‘there’s 
(a great God, whose cye can see away into your 
{heart; and he knows the thoughts you’re think- 
jing; He has found out the dark corners where 
‘these wicked thoughts hide, not daring to come 
{into the light. Oh! little Mary, remember how 
often your darling mother has talked to you about 
‘that sin; think that though she might not know 
‘it, God and you would, and all the time you 
{would keep feeling, ‘I’m a thief, I’m a thief; I 
i stole sixpence, and I shall never be happy again.’ 
‘No, little Mary, though you are ever So sorry, 
‘you can never be happy again.’ 

“Shall I? shall [?”? The wicked tempter had 
{spokeg for the last time; little Mary took the six- 
{ pence, with a heightened color, and heavily beat- 
ing heart, but she ran as fast as she could run, 
| never stopping to take breath till she found her 
‘mother, and eagerly holding out the money, she 
‘cried, “it was on the table in the chamber, dear 
j mother.” 
| Her mother smiled, took the sixpence, and 
‘ kissing Mary’s forehead, she said, ‘What a dear, 
‘little daughter I have got! some little daughters 
would have kept the money, and never have told 
of it; how can I be thankful enough to God who 
has given me such an honest little girl!’’ 
Mary held down her head; the tears were ga- 





and floated over that table, crowding round the }thering thickly in her eyes, but she looked up 
new sixpence, and giving it a sort of fairy value; ; bravely, and said, almost sobbing, ‘‘oh, mama, I 
surely, it would buy such an endless variety of} don’t know as I am honest; am I honest if I 
pretty toys, and if she could get two sugar birds | wanted to take it ever so much, and almost did 


for one penny, what a countless lot could she buy | take it?”’ 
with six whole pence. ; ‘Bless you, my child,” said the happy mother, 
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catching her treasure in her arms; “you have} ‘And her brother John is a perfect gentleman,” 
safely passed the ordeal, you have been tried and) added Amanda. ‘I think this green apron had 
not found wanting; yes, dear, you are still my; better go in, dear, and then we shall have about 
honest daughter, and I have no-fear, that after} the same. I wonder if Nora will let us iron our 
to-day, you will ever take anything that does not { things, this afternoon. How surprised mother 
belong to you, thank God.” And, in the excess; will be when she hears what we have done.” 

of her joy, the good mother could not keep from} ‘What shall you wear to work in?” inquired 





weeping. 
“But what, then, are you crying for?’’ said 


little Mary, wiping away the tears with her pretty } 


fingers. 


Ellen, looking down at the neat chintz dress 
which she wore. 

“Oh, we shall take off our dresses, of course; no 
one will see us there, and I will put on my 
white sacque, and be carcful not to splash it.” 





“For pleasure that my Mary has resisted evil; 
for pleasure that she did not wickedly take the; ‘My dears,” called Mrs. Spencer, as_ they 
sixpence when she knew her mother would never} passed through the sitting room. 
find it out. And, now, my darling, you shall} It was certainly provoking to be stopped just 
have the money for your own; you shall keep it, } at that moment, but they came back with their 
and I will add to it till you have enough to buy } sun-bonnets in their hands, and the soiled clothes 
poor Judy’s little girl a nice warm frock for the » hanging over their arms, like miniature laun- 
coming winter; and whenever you see that frock } dresses. 
on the little girl, you must pray to God that He} “Now, I wish you to understand,” said their 
will always lead you out of temptation, and} aunt, «that I do not approve of this matter at all. 
never, never allow you even to wish for that} But as I see your hearts are bent on it, J allow it. 
which is not your own.” You are to have no help from Nora, for she is 

Mary’s eyes sparkled; she had for a long time} baking this morning, and I expect some gentle- 
wanted to give something to the washerwoman’s} men to dine with your uncle, so you must be 
— little girl, and now she was as happy as) through in good season. Mr. Poland, your fa- 

appy could be. She went singing and dancing } vorite, Ellen, is among them.” 
about the house; she felt by her father’s warm} «Yes, ma’am,” both of the girls answered, 
kiss, and “God bless you,” that he knew she had meekly, and hurried away as fast as they could, 
done right. } bent on proving to Mrs. Spencer that they were 

Do you think, dear little reader, if Mary had} not helpless, and had no need whatever of Nora’s 
taken the sixpence, and bought all those nice; assistance. 
things, she would have had that pure enjoyment; This, then, was the grand scheme they had 
that comes from doing right? On the contrary,} formed, and now proceeded to put in practice. 
it might have led her at last to be a wicked,} Amanda had quite an idea of doing impossible 
sinful woman, whom nobody would ever have? things. Her nature was quick and sprightl : 
loved. she was busy from morning till night, but Sadly 

Do, then, as Mary did; don’t take that bright} finished half she undertook. She wanted at one 
cent; put down that coveted plaything; think} time to be a philanthropist. It was when her 
how dreadful it would be to be branded a THIEF, } mother was reading the Life of Mrs. Fry; but 
if only by your own conscience, and then think,} she never finished the coarse underclothes her 
above all, that God knows it. Always remember ; mother was persuaded to take in her name from 
little Mary and her temptation.—O/ive Branch. } the Dorcas society. At another time, she under- 

San took to teach Ann, their servant, to read. But 
THE YOUNG LAUNDRESSES. Ann proved stupid; and it is to be doubted 
BY MRS. ALICE B. NEAL. whether they ever got beyond ‘‘Ba-ker,” in the 

Parr I. spelling book. 

‘«‘We should like so much to help ourselves,} Her activity had displayed itself several times 
dear aunt, Nora has so much to do.” before, during the vacation they were spending at 

“And it’s such a nice shady place,” »urged} Brook Parsonage. Once she had offered to put 
Amanda. the china closet in complete order; but by the 

«But what would your mother say, my dears?’’} time every thing was out of place, she deserted 
returned the quiet Mrs. Spencer. ‘Besides, you} her part for luncheon, and idled so all the after- 
will never accomplish it.” noon, that Mrs. Spencer was obliged to leave 

«Let us try, do please,” said both the girls, } visitors and finish the work herself. Then her 
and at last their aunt gave a reluctant consent. uncle’s book-cases met with a similar disarrange- 

Away they flew to the little room given up to} ment, all through the helpful zeal of his little 
them during their visit to the Parsonage, and; nicce. 
the tumbling of drawers and trunks that ensued,} Now her genius had developed itself in propo- 
would have alarmed their mother; and certainly} sing to her sister, that they should wash their 
gave a loud note of preparation. own clothes this week, and save Nora so much 

“Here are two handkerchiefs, one night dress,} trouble on Monday morning. It is true city-bred 
three pairs of stockings, and two skirts of mine, } young ladies of nine and eleven have seldom any 
soiled,” said Amanda, triumphantly. great age in this useful art; but Miss Amanda 

«And I have this great pile of under-clothes,} had the theory from cross-questioning Nora, at 
and my blue cambric frock,” returned her sister. the wash tub, and she felt fully competent to in- 
«Jt will be nice to have it all fresh for the little} struct her younger sister in the various mysteries 
party, Laura Elliott is to give. I think Laura is} of rubbing, rinsing, etc. | 
so nice—don’t you?” The Parsonage was in a yery small and se 
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cluded village, and took its name from the stream ; ance with her, which their aunt did not exactly 
that run at the foot of the garden,—a large; approve. However, it was an emergency, and 
brook, or creck, as it was called, a little lower; Ellen walked boldly into the kitchen. 
down, where it spread into a broad bay, and; “La, luy,” said Miss Sarah, leaning on her 
emptied finally in the Hudson river. } hemlock broom, and surveying her young visitor 
t Brook Parsonage, however, it was but a} from head to foot, ‘‘you don’t say you waded 
narrow, murmuring stream, winding among? through the brook, now. How’s Miss Spencer 
pleasant trees, and gurgling over large stones} this morning. Guess your goin’ to have company, 
that seemed as bridges, by stepping from one to; ain’t you? I see Nory a mixin’ some cup-cake 
another. The vegetable garden of the Parsonage} when I went round to borrer some turn pikes. 
overhung it; but there was a fence and a high} Set down, won’t ye?” , 
bank to scramble down. A rude shed had been} ‘Thank you,” answered Ellen, in a voice 
constructed, scarcely larger than a closet, to hold} making a strong contrast to Miss Brown’s nasal 
the washing utensils used by Nora, who made a} tones. But she declined the chair, and stated 
fire-place for the occasion, of some stones piled} the object of her visit as briefly as possible. Her 
together, and swung her kettle on a crooked) young hostess was evidently amused at the pro- 
tree that made the most charming gipsey ar-} ceedings across the brook, and asked Ellen 
rangement you can conceive of. ‘where they’d learnt the business?” As for the 
It was this that had captivated Miss Amanda’s ) coals, she could have a basket full, but what had 
fancy. I don’t believe she would have given one} she brought to take them in? There was but one 
thought to such a disagreeable task, had it been} shovel in the house, and as Sarah was baking, 
conducted under the kitchen rafters. But to} too, it was wanted immediately to clear the oven. 
make a gipsey fire, and sit under the tree while} At length, the expedient of a broad chip of green 
the clothes were simmering in the kettle, and to} wood suggested itself, and away she hurried, to 
rinse them in the running brook! And then) the wood-block to select one. The bark side 
they should relieve Nora of so much trouble,} downwards, it was spcedily heaped with live 
and that would be right, because their mother} coals, and Ellen, shuddering inwardly with fear, 
had said the only reason she hesitated to accept} grasped it with all apparent courage. 
their aunt’s invitation, was lest they should give «Are you sure it won’t get on fire?” she asked 
her too much to do in looking after them while} of Sarah, who said, ‘No, indeed, not afore it got 
she was so delicate. dry,’ and escorted her city-bred visitor to the 
“And now,” said Laura, as they surveyed} margin of the brook. 
their ground, ‘“‘we must have the tubs and the} It was unusually swollen, this Friday morn- 
kettle, and make our fire. Here are some pieces} ing, and the stepping-stones were quite wet with 
of wood that were left last Monday; but what} the tiny cascades that broke over them. Ellen 
shall we do for some coals? Nora won’t give us} took two or three steps quite boldly, but she 
any, that’s certain. She’d say we would set} could not keep her eyes on the stones and the 
the house on fire, and run to Aunt Spencer with } coals at the same time; and just in the middle of 
one of her stories. Oh! I see, there’s Sarah} the stream, she saw the wood already smoking. 
Brown at the door, and you go over the brook } The great heat scorched her unprotected hand— 
and ask for the coals,and I will get the things} the brook gurgled and foamed at her feet—her 
out while you are gone.” head grew dizzy, and the stone she had just 
‘“‘But,’’ remonstrated Ellen, ‘‘the brook is so} stepped on rolled slightly in its sandy bed. She 
high! I-shouldn’t dare to cross it without any-} tried to preserve her balance and succeeded; but 
thing in my hands, and red-hot coals, Amanda. } down came the coals into the water, one resting 
What if I should spill them?” for a moment on her bare foot, causing her to 
““Why they couldn’t set fire to anything if they } scream with pain and terror. .Then, after all 
fell in the brook, could they? Come now, don’t} this, her foot still smarting, her head yet dizzy— 
be unkind, and we havn’t any time to lose; its} to find Amanda coolly preparing to light the fire 
ten o'clock now.” with some matches she had discovered with the 
So Ellen, persuaded, but not convinced of the} kettles—it was certainly ‘vo hard; the more so, 
feasibility of the project, departed for Sarah} that her sister could not be made to sce how she 
Brown’s in fear and trembling, while her sister} had suffered from nervous fear, besides the actual 
roceeded to inspect Nora’s treasures of tubs and } hurt. 
foasiavte. Ellen’s enthusiasm had received an effectual 
= damper, but Amanda’s was as daring as ever. 
PART II. She toiled and toiled at the fire, that would blow 
As Ellen had on a pair of new bronze boots,} out with every fresh puff of wind; and, finally, 
she thought it advisable to take off her shoes and} when a struggling, smoky flame appeared, sum- 
stockings and wade over the brook, though she} moned Ellen to assist her in handing out the tubs 
did not decide on this until she had once or twice} and buckets. The kettle was hardest to manage, 
dipped her foot in the stream. She reached the} but it was finally drawn down to the brook and 
other side without any accident, and found Sarah } filled—but, alas! then, they were unable to move 
Brown, a rough, coarse girl of thirteen, “‘sweep-} it a single inch! So the water was all thrown 
ing down” the kitchen, preparatory to getting} out, and the kettle, after much tugging and 
dinner over. She was the cook, chambermaid} straining, hung on the crooked branch, to be 
and waiter of her father’s household, and already } filled more slowly with the huge tin dipper. The 
quite a woman in size and strength. tubs were distributed—a large and small one to 
The little Spencers had a brook-side acquaint- } each, for they had concluded they should ‘‘splash”’ 
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catching her treasure in her arms; “you have} ‘‘And her brother John is a perfect gentleman,” 
safely passed the ordeal, you have been tried and) added Amanda. ‘I think this green apron had 
not found wanting; yes, dear, you are still my ; better go in, dear, and then we shall have about 
honest daughter, and I have no-fear, that after} the same. I wonder if Nora will let us iron our 
ey you will _ pe anything ~ does not} things, this afternoon. How surprised mother 
‘long to you, thank God.” And, in the excess; will be when she hears what we have done.” 
of her joy, the good mother could not keep from} ‘What shall you wear to work in?” inquired 
“a ~~ then, are you crying for?” said which can ee ee 
‘ at, then, in said} which she wore. 
— Mary, wiping away the tears with her pretty; “Oh, we shall take off our dresses, of course; no 
ngers. one will see us there, and I will put on m 
‘“‘For pleasure that my Mary has resisted evil; white sacque, and be careful not to aleah it.” F 
for pleasure that she did not wickedly take the; “My dears,” called Mrs. Spencer, as they 
sixpence when she knew her mother would never } passed through the sitting room. 
find it out. And, now, my darling, you hell; It was certainly provoking to be stopped just 
have the money for your own; you shall keep it,} at that moment, but they came back with their 
and — = = it "7 you have — : vd } sun-bonnets in their hands, and the soiled clothes 
poor Judy's little girl a nice warm frock for the; hanging over their arms, like miniature laun- 
coming winter; and whenever you see that frock } ye Ag 
on the little girl, you must pray to God that He} “Now, I wish you to understand,” said their 
will always lead you out of temptation, and} aunt, ‘that I do not approve of this matter at all. 
never, never allow you even to wish for that; But as I see your hearts are bent on it, J allow it. 
— aenaguttnd iii ting tenets Ler onic have no — pes ee for neo 
's sparkled; } baking this morning, an expect some gentle- 
wanted to give something to the washerwoman’s} men > dine with _ oom Pood ng so you sant be 
ay little girl, and now she was as happy as} through in good season. Mr. Poland, your fa- 
1appy could be. She went singing and dancing} yorite, Ellen, is among them.”’ 
about the house; she felt by her father’s warm} «Yes, ma’am,” both of the girls answered, 
= wed oo bless you,”’ that he knew she had } meekly, and hurried away as fast as they could, 
one right. bent on proving to Mrs. Spencer that they were 
Do you think, dear little reader, if Mary had} not rw a had no he whatever of Henits 
taken the sixpence, and bought all those nice} assistance. 
things, she would have had that pure enjoyment} This, then, was the grand scheme they had 
that comes from doing right? On the contrary, } formed, and now proceeded to put in practice. 
it might have led her at last to be a wicked,} Amanda had quite an idea of doing impossible 
sinful woman, whom nobody would ever have} things. Her nature was quick and sprightly: 
loved. : b f she was busy from morning till night, but rarely 
are ocean — oe ve oe pod: finished half she undertook. She wanted at one 
cent; put down that coveted plaything; think} time to be a philanthropist. It was when her 
how dreadful it would be to be branded a ti1eF, mother was selien ry Life of Mrs. Fry; but 
if only by your own conscience, and then think,} she never finished the coarse underclothes her 
above all, that God knows it. Always remember; mother was persuaded to take in her name from 
little Mary } ; ; pec age? 
ttle Mary and her temptation.—O/ive Branch. } the Dorcas society. At another time, she undcr- 





PS sae b's took to teach Ann, their servant, to read. But 
THE YOUNG LAUNDRESSES, Ann proved stupid; and it is to be doubted 
BY MRS. ALICE B. NEAL. whether wed ever got beyond ‘‘Ba-ker,” in the 

PART I. spelling book. 


‘‘We should like so much to help ourselves,} Her activity had displayed itself several times 
dear aunt, Nora has so much to do.” before, during the vacation they were spending at 
“And it’s such a nice shady place,” surged) Brook Parsonage. Once she had offered to put 
Amanda. } the china closet in complete order; but by the 
“But what would your mother say, my dears?”’ time every thing was out of place, she deserted 
returned the quiet Mrs. Spencer. ‘Besides, you) her part for luncheon, and idled so all the after- 
will never accomplish it.’ noon, that Mrs. Spencer was obliged to leave 
“Let us try, do please,” said both the girls, } visitors and finish the work herself. Then her 
and at last their aunt gave a reluctant consent. } uncle’s book-cases met with a similar disarrange- 
Away they flew to the little room given up to} ment, all through the helpful zeal of his little 
them during their visit to the Parsonage, and } niece. 
the tumbling of drawers and trunks that ensued,; Now her genius had developed itself in propo- 
would have alarmed their mother; and certainly} sing to her sister, that they should wash their 
gave a loud note of preparation. own clothes this week, and save Nora so much 
«‘Here are two handkerchiefs, one night dress,} trouble on Monday morning. It is true city-bred 
three pairs of stockings, and two skirts of mine, } young ladies of nine and eleven have seldom any 
soiled,” said Amanda, triumphantly. great practice in this useful art; but Miss Amanda 
«And I have this great pile of under-clothes,} had the theory from cross-questioning Nora, at 
and my blue cambric frock,” returned her sister. } the wash tub, and she felt fully competent to in- 
«Jt will be nice to have it all fresh for the little} struct her younger sister in the various mysteries 
party, Laura Elliott is to give. I think Laura is | of rubbing, rinsing, etc. 
so nice—don’t you?” The Parsonage was in a very small and se 
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cluded village, and took its name from the stream | ance with her, which their aunt did not exactly 
that run at the foot of the garden,—a large approve. Tlowever, it was an emergency, and 
brook, or creck, as it was called, a little lower, Ellen walked boldly into the kitchen. 
down, where it spread into a broad bay, and; ‘La, luy,” said Miss Sarah, leaning on her 
emptied finally in the Hudson river. hemlock broom, and surveying her young visitor 
t Brook Parsonage, however, it was but a} from head to foot, ‘you don’t say you waded 
narrow, murmuring stream, winding among? through the brook, now. Ilow’s Miss Spencer 
pleasant trees, and gurgling over large stones; this morning. Guess your goin’ to have company, 
that seemed as bridges, by stepping from one to; ain’t you? I see Nory a mixin’ some cup-cake 
another. The vegetable garden of the Parsonage! when I went round to borrer some turn pikes. 
overhung it; but there was a fence and a high} Set down, won’t ye?” 
bank to scramble down. A rude shed had been} ‘Thank you,” answered Ellen, in a voice 
constructed, scarcely larger than a closet, to hold} making a strong contrast to Miss Brown’s nasal 
the washing utensils used by Nora, who made a} tones. But she declined the chair, and stated 
fire-place for the occasion, of some stones piled} the object of her visit as briefly as possible. Her 
together, and swung her kettle on a crooked) young hostess was evidently amused at the pro- 
tree that made the most charming gipscy ar-} ceedings across the brook, and asked Ellen 
rangement you can conceive of. “where they’d learnt the business?” As for the 
It was this that had captivated Miss Amanda’s } coals, she could have a basket full, but what had 
fancy. I don’t believe she would have given one} she brought to take them in? There was but one 
thought to such a disagreeable task, had it been} shovel in the house, and as Sarah was baking, 
conducted under the kitchen rafters. But to! too, it was wanted immediately to clear the oven. 
make a gipsey fire, and sit under the tree while} At length, the expedient of a broad chip of green 
the clothes were simmering in the kettle, and to; wood suggested itself, and away she hurried to 
rinse them in the running brook! And then) the wood-block to select one. The bark side 
they should relieve Nora of so much trouble,} downwards, it was spcedily heaped with live 
and that would be right, because their mother} coals, and Ellen, shuddering inwardly with fear, 





had said the only reason she hesitated to accept 
their aunt’s invitation, was lest they should give 
her too much to do in looking after them while 
she was so delicate. 

“And now,” said Laura, as they surveyed 
their ground, “‘we must have the tubs and the 
kettle, and make our fire. Here are some pieces 
of wood that were left last Monday; but what 
shall we do for some coals? Nora won’t give us 
any, that’s certain. She’d say we would set 
the house on fire, and run to Aunt Spencer with 
one of her stories. Oh! I sce, there’s Sarah 
Brown at the door, and you go over the brook 
and ask for the coals,and I will get the things 
out while you are gone.” 

“But,” remonstrated Ellen, ‘‘the brook is so 
high! I-shouldn’t dare to cross it without any- 
thing in my hands, and red-hot coals, Amanda. 
What if I Meer spill them?” 

“Why they couldn’t set fire to anything if they 
fell in the brook, could they? Come now, don’t 
be unkind, and we havn’t any time to lose; its 
ten o’clock now.” 

So Ellen, persuaded, but not convinced of the 
feasibility of the project, departed for Sarah 
Brown’s in fear and trembling, while her sister 
ee ng to inspect Nora’s treasures of tubs and 

uckets. 
PART II. 

As Ellen had on a pair of new bronze boots, 
she thought it advisable to take off her shoes and 
stockings and wade over the brook, though she 
did not decide on this until she had once or twice 
dipped her foot in the stream. She reached the 
other side without any accident, and found Sarah 
Brown, a rough, coarse girl of thirteen, ‘sweep- 
ing down” the kitchen, preparatory to getting 
dinner over. She was the cook, chambermaid 
and waiter of her father’s household, and already 
quite a woman in size and strength. 


The little Spencers had a brook-side acquaint- } 


grasped it with all apparent courage. 

«Are you sure it won’t get on fire?” she asked 
of Sarah, who said, ‘‘No, indeed, not afore it got 
dry,”’ and escorted her city-bred visitor to the 
margin of the brook. 

It was unusually swollen, this Friday morn- 
ing, and the stepping-stones were quite wet with 
the tiny cascades that broke over them. Ellen 
took two or three steps quite boldly, but she 
could not keep her eyes on the stones and the 
coals at the same time; and just in the middle of 
the stream, she saw the wood already smoking. 
The great heat scorched her unprotected hand— 
the brook gurgled and foamed at her feet—her 
head grew dizzy, and the stone she had just 
stepped on rolled slightly in its sandy bed. She 
tried to preserve her balance and succeeded; but 
down came the coals into the water, one resting 
for a moment on her bare foot, causing her to 
scream with pain and terror. .Then, after all 
this, her foot still smarting, her head yet dizzy— 
to find Amanda coolly preparing to light the fire 
with some matches she had discovered with the 
kettles—it was certainly tvo hard; the more so, 
that her sister could not be made to sce how she 
had suffered from nervous fear, besides the actual 
hurt. 

Ellen’s enthusiasm had received an effectual 
damper, but Amanda’s was as daring as ever. 
She toiled and toiled at the fire, that would blow 
out with every fresh puff of wind; and, finally, 
when a struggling, smoky flame appeared, sum- 
moned Ellen to assist her in handing out the tubs 
and buckets. ‘The kettle was hardest to manage, 
but it was finally drawn down to the brook and 
filled—but, alas! then, they were unable to move 
it a single inch! So the water was all thrown 
out, and the kettle, after much tugging and 
straining, hung on the crooked branch, to be 
filled more slowly with the huge tin dipper. The 
tubs were distributed—a large and small one to 
each, for they had concluded they should ‘splash’’ 
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each other if they worked in the same. By this; their aching limbs, as well as aching heads, 
time, their faces were red and heated, their) thrilled with pain. 
white skirts bore many a long, dingy stain, and) The kettle would not boil. There was an end 
their cross barred muslin sacques were certainly | of it. The sticks of wood were too large, the 
not in order to wear to church on Sunday. chips too green. The flame plunged dimly 
It was rather tiresome, sitting in the hot sun’ through huge volumes of smoke, and the suds 
and waiting for the water to get warm enough to did not even simmer. How long they would 
commence operations. Ellen’s foot was now! have waited for it, I cannot tell—but just then 
quite lame, and was marked by a deep red stripe} the dinner-bell of the Parsonage rang loudly, 
where the coal had fallen. She began to think’ and they started to their feet in dismay. There 
her sister unkind because she took no notice of} WS not a moment to lose, for their hair was all 
it, and was not inclined to fall into raptures about | disorder, their faces blackened, and with the 
how aunt would be surprised and convinced | indigo, dlue-blackened, and the perspiration had 
when they showed her the clothes nicely ironed, | ™#d¢ @ strange mingling of hues. And now was 
that night, and what their mother would say to;® hard task to empty the tubs, moving them 
their being so industrious. Amanda's position) from the high wash bench, and carrying them to 
was anything but lady-like, as she sat embracing | the brook-side, for there was not time for bailing 
her ‘linecs with | arms. You would have} them out with the dipper. The clothes were 


thought she had assumed Nora’s manners with | $/wcezed, not wrung, out of the warm suds in 
}which they had been soaking, and fresh water 


Nora’s work. ‘ 
By and bye she grew very impatient; and poured upon them, but they were more dingy 
hough the fire burned so slowly that the water} than ever. But the ——— out was a task 
scarcely lukewarm, she dipped out enough | *B°Y had not calculated for. They succeeded 
baled ey i ek teeth oPP larve handfal , Y°TY Well in the lighter pieces, but the night- 
7. gag ee ae i. gt poreys ) dresses and skirts baffled their puny strength. 
ya stn iy se mage gare . Elien, ag ag They could scarcely lift the heavy cloth, satu- 
rg y, talking = wane to Allen, WHO pro- | rated with water. Their arms were alrcady stiff, 
ceeded more ap ; ) their hands aching. It scemed as if Eflen’s head 
_ «Seems to me, Elly, they put clothes in soak. } would burst with pain. She longed to sit down 
Yes, I’m sure they do. So I'll put everything in} on the flat stone, and cry, but she was afraid 
at once. There; I’ve given them a good stir.} Amanda would laugh at her, perhaps scold her; 
I wish I had a rubbing-board. Nora always car-} so she toiled on. She saw Sarah Brown come 
ries hers up to the house. I never shall get along} down to the brook-side and watch them. She 
without a rubbing-board, shall you, Ellen? Oh, , wished she would not look at her so strangely— 
dear! how hot the sun is! I wish I could move} and then her temples throbbed more painfully, 
this great heavy bench into the shade. I believe } and the brook roared louder and louder, the sky 
my neck is all blistered. Why don’t you rub, } grew dark, and everything reeled before her. 
Ellen? this is the way;” and so she rattled on to} Poor Ellen! when’ consciousness returned, she 
Ellen’s mute nods, or weary, disheartened } was lying on the chintz lounge in her aunt’s par- 
words. , } lor, all soiled and wet as she was, her face show- 
At length, Sarah Brown was hailed once more, } ing the stains all the more,for her great paleness, 
and a ‘“‘wash-board”’ borrowed from her. Their} and a strange ringing in her ears, as if the brook 
young neighbor was particularly delighted at} was flowing through them. 
their proceedings, and yoluntecred the informa-}  ]Jer aunt was holding her, and several gentle- 
tion that “it might be a new fashion, but she} men, evidently just from the dinner-table, were 
never see dlucing put into suds before, and } standing around. Poor Amanda! for she was 
*twasn’t best to put soft soap into calicos.” | there, too, almost as pale as her sister with 
Amanda was not a little mortified about the) fright, and looking still more dirty and forlorn, 
blueing, for she had informed her sister that ‘‘In-} with her hair hanging about her eyes, her skirt 
digo was quite necessary to c/ear the suds. She} pinned back as she had seen Nora do, and the 
had watched Nora, on Monday, and she dipped} tears making blue channels down her cheeks. 
the bag in the water and then squcezed it, so.”” | They were both put to bed as soon as possible, 
The rubbing-board proved fatal to the knuc-} and Nora sent to finish their work, which the 
kles of the young amateurs. What with the} good-natured Sarah Brown had already accom- 
strong soft soap, and the unaccustomed immer-} plished! 
sion in water for so long a time, small blisters} It was not until the next day that Ellen fully 
rapidly formed, and the skin was bruised and‘ understood how she had fainted through heat, 
discolored. So after stirring the clothes about} and pain and fatigue, and Sarah Brown ran for 
for a little while longer, the sisters concluded they assistance; and her favorite, Mr. Poland, whose 
were clean enough to boil, and accordingly an-)} visit they had lost, after such pleasant anticipa- 
other liberal supply of soap was given to the dif-} tions, had carried her to the house in his arms. 
ferent articles, and they were placed in the kettle. ) And it was a sad sequel, when the new green 
To be sure, they did not promise snowy white-} apron, and pretty cambric frock, were found 
ness, and Ellen was somewhat dismayed at the} soaked almost white in the strong soap-suds, 
appearance of her blue cambric frock, but} completely ruined. However, their mother told 
Amanda said the boiling and rinsing would do; Mrs. Spencer, afterwards, that it was a cheap 
wonders. Uowever, even her buoyant spirits} lesson to Amanda, who began to be contented to 
flagged as they once more seated themselves to} do work suited to her, and not to attempt a fresh, 
await the boiling that would not commence, and} impossible scheme every day in the week. 
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~ HE SHINING EYES. 


In the rural cemetery, near Frankfort, upon a 
hill overlooking the river, under the shadow of 
protecting trees, are two green mounds, un- 
marked by slab or stone informing the stranger 
that the remains of two honored pioneers—Daniel 
Boone and his wife—rest beneath. The beauty 
of the locality is unrivalled, and it is not far 
from the magnificent monument erected by Ken- 
tucky to her brave officers fallen on the field of 
battle; the splendid shaft inscribed with their 
names, and surmounted by a figure of Victory 
holding crowns in her hands. It is hoped that 
ere long the State will do justice to the memory 
of those whose arduous efforts won a victory not 
less glorious over the untamed wilderness, and 
opened the way to others as bold and per- 
severing. 

It will be remembered that the father of Daniel 
Boone had his residence on the borders of the 
Yadkin, in North Carolina, at no great distance 
from the eastern slope of the Alleghanies, then a 
frontier country, and the greater part of it un- 
broken forest. Near the farm here opened, was 
another, owned by Mr. Bryan, comprising about 
a hundred acres beautifully situated on a gentle 
swell of ground; the eminence crested with lau- 
rels and yellow poplars, which half concealed 
the farmer’s dwelling. A wild mountain stream 
ran along the base of the hill. This Joseph 
Bryan was the oldest son of Morgan Bryan, of 
Virginia, the head of a very respectable family. 
His daughter, Rebecca, was born near Winches- 
ter, in Virginia. 

Flint’s «‘Life of Boone” contains the following 
account of his first meeting with his future wife, 
referred to as authentic by other biographers:— 

“‘Young Boone was, one night, engaged in a 
fire hunt with a-young friend. Their course led 
them to the deeply timbered bottom which skirted 
the stream that wound round Bryan’s pleasant 
plantation. That the reader may have an idea 
what sort of a pursuit it was that young Boone 
was engaged in, during an event so decisive of his 
future fortunes, we present a brief sketch of a 
night fire hunt. Two persons are indispensable 
to it. The horseman that precedes, bears on his 
shoulder what is called a fire pan, full of blazing 
pine knots, which casts a bright and flickering 
glare far through the forest. The second follows, 
at some distance, with his rifle prepared for ac- 
tion. No spectacle is more impressive than this 
of pairs of hunters thus kindling the forest into 
a glare. The deer, reposing quietly in his 
thicket, is awakened by the approaching caval- 
cade, and, instead of flying from the portentous 
brilliance, remains stupidly gazing upon it, as if 
charmed to the spot. The animal is betrayed to 
its doom by the gleaming of its fixed and innocent 
eyes. This cruel mode of securing a fatal shot 
is called in hunters’ phrase—shining the eyes. 

“The two young men reached a corner of the 
farmer’s field at an early hour in the evening. 
Young Boone gave the customary signal, to his 
mounted companion preceding him, to stop—an 
indication that he had shined the eyes of a deer. 
Boone dismounted, and fastened his horse to a 
tree. Ascertaining that his rifle was in order, 
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he advanced cautiously behind a covert of bushes, 
to rest the right distance for a shot. The deer is 
remarkable for the beauty of its eyes when thus 
shined. The mild brilliance of the two orbs was 
distinctly visible. Whether warned by a pre- 
sentiment, or arrested by a palpitation and 
strange feelings within, at noting a new expres- 
sion in the blue and dewy lights that gleamed to 
his heart, we say not. But the unerring rifle 
fell, and a rustling told him the game had fled. 
Something whispered him it was not a deer; and 
yet the fleet step, as the game bounded away, 
might easily be mistaken for that of the light- 
footed animal. A second thought impelled him 
to pursue the rapidly retreating game; and he 
sprang away in the direction of the sound, 
leaving his companion to occupy himself as he 
might. The fugitive had the advantage of a con- 
siderable advance of him, and apparently a better 
knowledge of the localities of the place. But the 
hunter was perfect in all his field exercises, and 
scarcely less fleet-footed than a deer, and he 
gained rapidly on the object of his pursuit, which 
advanced a little distance parallel with the field 
fence, and then, as if endowed with the utmost 
accomplishment of gymnastics, cleared the fence 
at a leap. The hunter, embarrassed with his 
rifle and accoutrements, was driven to the slow 
and humiliating expedient of climbing it. But an 
outline of the form of the fugitive, fleeting 
through the shades in the direction of the house, 
assured him that he had mistaken the species of 
the game. His heart throbbed from an hundred 
sensations, and among them an apprehension of 
the consequences of what would have resulted 
from discharging his rifle, when he had first 
shined those liquid blue eyes. Seeing that the 
fleet game made straight in the direction of the 
house, he said to himself: <I will see the pet deer 
in its lair,’ and he directed his steps to the same 
place. Half a score of dogs opened their barking 
upon him as he approached the house, and adver- 
tised the master that a stranger was approach- 
ing. Having hushed the dogs, and learned the 
name of his visitant, he introduced him to his 
family as the son of their neighbor Boone. 

‘Scarce had the first words of introduction 
been uttered, before the opposite door opened, 
and a boy apparently of seven, and a girl of six- 
teen, rushed in, panting for breath, and seeming 
in affright. 

«< ‘Sister went down to the river, and a painter 
chased her, and she is almost scared to death,’ 
exclaimed the boy. 

«The ruddy, flaxen-haired girl stood full in 
view of her terrible pursuer, leaning upon his 
rifle, and surveying her with the most eager ad- 
miration. ‘Rebecca, this is young Boone, son of 
our neighbor,’ was the laconic introduction. Both 
were young, beautiful, and at the period when 
the affections exercise their most energetic influ- 
ence. The circumstances of the introduction 
were favorable to the result, and the young 
hunter felt that the eyes had shined his bosom as 
fatally as his rifle shot had ever the innocent deer 
of the thickets. She, too, when she saw the light, 
open, bold forehead, the clear, keen, yet gentle 
and affectionate eye, the firm front, and the visi- 
ble impress of decision and fearlessnes of the 
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hunter—when she interpreted a look which said} T]TE MORMONS, OR LATTER-DAY 
as distinctly as looks could say it, ‘how terrible } SAINT'S 
it would have been to have fired!’ can hardly be } ' ‘ 
supposed to have regarded him with indifference. : Ps i 
Nor can it be wondered at that she saw in him; The origin, rapid development, and present 
her beau ideal of excellence and beauty. ‘The in- | Prosperity of this religious sect, is one of the 
habitants of cities, who live in mansions, and | ™0st remarkable and instructive historical events 
read novels stored with unreal pictures of life and |°f the present century. That Joseph Smith, a 
the heart, are apt to imagine that love, with all | ative of Vermont, an obscure individual, with- 
its golden allusions, is reserved exclusively for (out money, education or respectability, should, un- 
them. It is a most egregious mistake. A model | der the influence of an overwhelming religious 
of ideal beauty and perfection is woven in almost | @thusiasm, successfully induce a belief in his 
every youthful heart, of the brightest and most {immediate inspiration in the minds of hundreds 
brilliant threads that compose the web of exist- | Of thousands of people, and cause a book entitled 
ence. It may not be said that this forest maiden | the ‘Book of Mormon,” to be conscientiously 1e- 
was deeply and foolishly smitten at first sight. {Ceived by them as of equal authority with the 
All reasonable time and space were granted to | Scriptures, and a continuation of the sacred reve- 
the claims of maidenly modesty. As for Boone, | lations of Heaven, that, in twenty years’ time the 
he was remarkable for the backwoods attribute of | disciples of Joseph Smith should have increased 
never being beaten out of his track, and he ; from six to 300,000, should have founded a State 
ceased not to woo, until he gained the heart of in the distant wilderness, and compelled the go- 
Rebecca Bryan. In a word, he courted her suc- | Vernment of the United States practically to re- 
cessfully, and they were married.” jcognise them as an independent people with the 
Boone’s first step, after his marriage, was to {Tight of self-government; that the cmissaries of 
find a suitable place where he might cultivate his | this religious sect should now be preaching its 
farm, and hunt to the greatest advantage. His | doctrines with success, in the most enlightened 
wife remained at home, while he went to explore | nations in Europe, and in pagan countries, and 
the unsettled regions of North Carolina. When | that converts should be continually flocking to 
he had selected a locality, near the head waters ‘ the Mormon settlement, in the valley of the Great 
of the Yadkin, Rebecca, with the same resolute | Salt Lake, from all parts of the earth; these are 
spirit of enterprise which afterwards led her to; facts worthy the researches of the philosopher, 
the wilds of Kentucky, bade farewell to her {the consideration of statesmen, and the pen of 
frietds, and followed her adventurous husband. ; the historian. Such a revelation of the supersti- 
In a few months, her home had assumed a plea-} tion and folly of humanity in modern times, 
sant aspect; a neat cabin stood on a pleasant | throws a bright light on similar events which 
eminence near the river, surrounded by an en-{ have occurred in former epochs of the world’s 
closed field; the farm was well stocked, and with | history, the revelation and Koran of Mahomet, &c. 
the abundance of game in the woods, the settlers; The following is the account given by Lieu- 
had no lack of means for comfort and enjoyment. {tenant Gunnison, [from whose interesting book 
The rude dwelling frequently offered the traveller {just published by Lippincott, Grambo & Co., the 
shelter; and by a cheerful fire and table loaded | facts set forth in this article are obtained,] of the 
with the finest game, with the enhancing blessing | Tigin of the Mormon sect: 
of a hospitable welcome, was many a tale of ad- } “The founder of the Mormon sect was Joseph 
venture narrated, while as yet the surrounding | Smith, a native of Vermont, who emigrated when 
forest was untouched by an axe. For some years, | quite young in his father’s family to Western New 
the young couple lived in this sylvan retirement, } York. According to his autobiography, pub- 
till the fields of other emigrants opened wide } lished in a series of letters, he was of a religious 
clearings, and dwellings rose so thickly in the {turn of mind, and, when seventeen years of 
neighborhood as to form villages; when Boone |@ge, became greatly interested in the ‘revivals 
made up his mind to remove to some wilder spot. | of religion,’ often occurring among the ‘deno- 
—Mrs. Eliet’s “Pioneer Women of the West.” ;minations’ in that section of country. In one of 
jthese times his feelings were so powerfully 
TO A SERAPH IN THE REALMS OF REST. | ¥Tught upon that he gave himself up to con- 
Ee {tinued prayer for some days—and meditating 
(Still at night, he at length arose while all the 
{family were hushed in sleep, and poured forth his 
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Thou wast to me in this dark world so lonely— _ soul ‘agonizing’ to have made known to him the 
Smiling upon me with those eyes of love— \truth, among the conflicting opinions he heard by 
Like some bright star which shines upon me only— | the yarious sects. His apartment became sud- 
So bright no other seems to shine above. ‘denly illuminated, and an angel appeared and 
As fades that star whose looks me home have conversed familiarly with him, and instructed 
lighted {him in the way of righteousness; informing 

To joys as pure as its own beams divine— ‘him also that there was no true church upon 
Leaving me here alone on earth benighted— { the earth. The doctrine taught on this point 
So faded from my soul that face of thine! ‘is, that the church which was once estab- 


As some lone traveller, by the night misguided, ; lished, had fallen under the rule given by the 
Misseth his way when his bright star is gone; | prophet, and had ‘changed the ordinances,’ 
So, left, alas! by Death from thee divided, ‘*broken the everlasting covenant,’ and ‘corrupt- 
My soul now wanders through this world alone! ed the faith;’ for which cause it was removed 
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from earth—or, in their figurative expression, | tile that Jesus is the Christ.’ (See Preface, B. 


‘the man child was caught up into heaven,’; Mormon.) 
which means that the priesthood was taken away} ‘The restoring angel was the spirit of this same 
fifteen hundred years ago. And Joseph was told} Morani, the son of Mormon the Seer, who had 
that his prayers were heard and registered in} made a compendium of the holy writings and de- 
the books on high, and that, being dearly belov-} livered them to him; and Joseph now constituted 
ed of the Lord, he should be commissioned a priest ; the Seer, by means of the Urim and Thummim, 
after the order of Melchisedek, and restore that} placed in a bow and looked through upon the 
line among men, organizing a church of faithful} plates, began their translation, and preached the 
persons, to receive the Lord in the Millennium, } news of his important mission.” 
which time should be hastened according to their; Such is the account given by Joseph Smith and 
degree of mighty faith, for he was determined ‘to} his followers of the origin of the Book of Mormon. 
cut the work short in righteousness.’ In after} Fanaticism will ever meet with opponents in men 
visits he was further instructed that ‘truth} whose minds are enlightened by science, and 
should spring out of the earth'—(Ps.)—and that, } where Christian principles are firm and settled. It 
accordingly, he should be conducted to the hill} is alleged by the opponents of Mormonism, that the 
Cumorah, in Palmyra, New York, and receive} Mormon bible was fabricated by Joseph Smith, 
from out the ground holy and prophetic records} out of a manuscript written by the late Rev. Mr. 
concerning a family of Jews that emigrated from } Spaulding, at Conneaut, Ohio; and of which he 
Jerusalem in the time of Zedekiah, and were mi-} became possessed. This manuscript was written 
raculously led to America, across the Eastern} by Mr. Spaulding, to account for the ruined cities 
ocean. and temples discovered in Central America. 
“On being guided to the spot, he found a square} These remains of a past civilization, which anti- 
stone box, eight inches high, covered with a slab, } quarians have not yet been able to account for, 
cemented upon it; and made repeated trials to} were chosen by Mr. Spaulding as the subject of 
open it. He was struck back by an invisible} his MS., which is a romance to show the manner 
blow, and informed, in answer to his earnest} in which America was peopled by the Jews, and 
prayer, that the want of success was owing to} the “lost ten tribes of Israel,’’ together with the 
his listening to the suggestions of Satan, who had} subsequent events that occurred to their descend- 
walked at his elbow on the way, and had made} ants, and the origin of the Indian nations which 
him resolve to make use of the golden plates} overspread the continent of America when it was 
on which the records were engraved, as well as} discovered by Columbus. A clear idea of the 
the contents when published, to advance his tem-} origin of the Mormon bible can be had from the 
poral fortunes. ‘This was sin—to think he should} affidavit of Mr. Henry Lake, given at Conneaut, 
become famous, was unholy ambition; that he} in 1833, which is corroborated by an abundance 
should be rich and powerful thereby, was ava-} of other testimony. 
rice. ‘He affirms: “I left the State of New York in the 
«But, on sincere repentance and submission, } year of 1810, and arrived in this place about the 
four years after, the contents of the box were} first of January following. Soon after my arrival 
shown to him, the angel opening it; which con-} I formed a copartnership with Solomon Spaulding 
sisted of the ‘Sword of Laban,’ brought from; * * *. He frequently read to me from a manu- 
Jerusalem, a breastplate and two stones, ‘bright } script which he was writing, and which he enti- 
and shining,’ and golden plates engraved with} tled the ‘Manuscript Found,’ which he repre- 
characters, and united at the backs by rings. A} sented as being found in thistown. I spent many 
portion of the records was received, constituting} hours in hearing him read said writings, and be- 
the Book of Mormon, in which are depicted, } came acquainted with theircontents. He wished 
much in the style ot tne Bible Chronicles, the} me to assist him in getting it printed, alleging 
various fortunes of the four brothers of the emi-} that a book of that kind would meet with a rapid 
grating family, and of their descendants—how)} sale. This book represented the American In- 
some tribes were evil in their practices, despising } dians as the lost tribes, gave an account of their 
reproof, and became cursed with a dark skin and} leaving Jerusalem, their contentions and wars, 
loathsome habits, and were made scourges to} which were many and great. One time, when 
others when falling away from the truth—the} he was reading to me the tragic account of Laban, 
sayings, teachings, and warnings of their pro-} I pointed out to him what I considered an incon- 
hets, who foretold by name the advent of the) sistency, which he promised to correct; but by re- 
aviour of the world—the organization among} ferring to the Book of Mormon, I find to my sur- 
the purer people on this continent, of a church { prise it stands there, just as he read it to me then. 
by Christ, who came down to them after His as- {Some months ago I borrowed a golden Bible,* * * 
cension at Jerusalem, and gave them His gospel } had not read twenty minutes before I was aston- 
nearly in the words of the Sermon on the Mount, } ished to find the same passages in it that Spauld- 
and how that for apostacy these Christians were; ing had read to me, more than twenty years be- 
finally destroyed by the Gadianton robbers and the } fore, from his ‘Manuscript Found.’ Since then, I 
red men—the last prophet, Morani by name, seal-} have more fully examined the said golden bible, 
ing up the Records, and depositing them, with the ; and have no hesitation in saying that the histo- 
sword, Urim and Thummim, and breastplate, at} rical part of it is principally, if not wholly, taken 
Cumorah, there to remain until ‘the fullness of{ from the ‘Manuscript Found.’ I well recollect 
time’ should demand their exhumation; and {telling Mr. Spaulding that the too frequent use of 
which should be brought forth, ‘by way of Gen-{ the words, ‘Now it came to pass,’ ‘And it came 
tile,’ for the ‘convincing of both Jew and Gen-{to pass,’ rendered it ridiculous. Spaulding left 
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here in 1812, and I furnished him with the means six members—the father of Smith, his two bro- 
to carry him to Pittsburg, where he said he would ; thers, and Oliver Cowdery, a schoolmaster, being 
the book printed and pay me. But I never} amongst the number. It is said that Cowdery 
eard any thing more from him, or of his writings, } first baptized the prophet, and, to render the act 
till I saw them in the Book of Mormon.’’ legitimate, there were present as sponsors, Moses 
The same in effect is the evidence of the brother } and Elias, together with Peter, James and John. 
of Spaulding, that he heard much of the “‘Manu-; The prophet now baptized and commissioned 
script” read, and that, according to his best re-} elders, who began their enthusiastic preaching, 
collection, ‘The Book of Mormon is the same as} and converted several visionary characters, per- 
my brother Solomon wrote, with the exception of} sons without any settled opinions in Christianity, 
the religious matter.” All this is confirmed by} of a weak and superstitious turn of mind, and 
more than half a dozen other gentlemen, and by} liable to be immediately carried away by the 
the widow and daughter of the author of ““Manu-} first eloquent harangue in favor of Millerism, 
Script Found.” Mormonism, or any other religious delusion. In 
It appears that Mr. Spaulding left Pittsburg in} this manner, the irenen church gradually in- 

1814, and that his widow, after his death, in} creased in numbers. 
1816, removed to Onondaga county, New York, | In the following August, Parley P. Pratt, a 
near to her early residence, and carried a trunk} Campbellite preacher in Ohio, who was preaching 
thither, containing the writings of her deceased} notions on prophecy, the restoration of the Chil- 
husband. During a part of the time from 1817 dren of Israel, and the Millennium, met with the 
to 1820, when she again married and moved to} Book of Mormon, and became a convert, whilst 
Massachusetts, the trunk was at her brother’s in} on a visit to the State of New York. On his re- 
Onondaga Hollow, near the residence of the Smith} turn, he presented the new Bible to another still 
family. When the Book of Mormon appeared, } more enthusiastic person, named Sidney Rigdon. 
and its identity with the Spaulding MS. was dis- } He too adopted the new system. These were im- 
covered, the trunk was hunted up, and search) portant additions to the Mormon Society. Both 
It had myste-} were men endowed with talents, learning and 
eloquence. We would remark here, that Rigdon 





made for the Spaulding MS. 
riously disappeared, and the “Manuscript Found”’ 
has ever since been the “Manuscript Lost.’’; had for three years taught the literal interpreta- 
From these circumstances it is thought that} tion of Scripture prophecies, the gathering of the 
Joseph Smith obtained possession of it, and} Israelites to receive the second coming, the lite- 
moulded it into the Book of Mormon, arranging} ral reign of the Saints on earth, and the use of 
and altering the matter so as to suit his own pur-} miraculous gifts in the church. 
poses. It will be readily allowed, that there are pas- 
A copy of the Book of Mormon was placed in} sages in Scripture which are hard to be under- 
our hands a few days ago, when in the Philadel-} stood, and about the exact meaning of which the 
hia Library, and we have no hesitation in say-} learned disagree. Experience shows that men 
ing that a more successful attempt to imitate the} may pore over the hidden meaning of such pas- 
Scriptures, was perhaps never made. Its literary) sages until they become religiously insane, and 
style and merits are, however, truly contempti-} are thus led to ‘‘wrest the Scriptures to their own 
ble, its author having been plainly about as igno-} destruction.””» When we find the most mysteri- 
rant of the rules of grammar oe § composition as} ous parts of the Bible, including the prophecies 
a Hottentot. Contrast the revelations in the} and revelations, invariably quoted to sustain their 
Book of Mormon with the sublime beauty and} peculiar views by the iecemaniee and Millerite 
ndeur of the revelations of the unchanging} preachers, and this with a degree of positiveness 
Ews of nature, in the ‘Principia of Newton.’’} of assertion which will admit of no consideration, 








How truly contemptible is superstition! 

The manner of writing the Book of Mormon 
was as follows: ‘“‘Smith would place his pseudo 
gold plates in a hat, and take the stones, Urim 
and Thummim, which he affirmed had been de- 
livered to him at the hill Cumorah, in Palmyra, by 
an angel—and, raising a screen of cloth between 
himself and the scribe, proceed to look through 
the stones, and the words, in reformed Egyptian | 
characters, would change to his vernacular, and} 
= before his eyes by the power and gift of 








He gives us a particular account of the first 
tion by his neighbors, who tried to capture 

the ‘‘gold plates; and to escape from this, he 
concealed them in a barrel of beans. We are 
also told that Cowdery, the scribe, was sharply } 





common sense as well as Christianity plainly 
shows such preachers to be nothing but religious 
fanatics or impostors. ‘Fools rush in where an- 
gels fear to tread.” 
The first Mormon settlement was formed at 
Kirtland, in Ohio, in January, 1831. To this 
lace the prophet and his people removed, where 
>ratt and Rigdon had already a society of over a 
thousand to receive them. In the month of June, 
Joseph Smith professed to have received a revela- 
tion, which resulted in the sending forth of a 
mission of elders into Missouri. The site for a 
city was selected, which was called Zion, and 
there was soon collected, in Jackson county, 
Missouri, over 1200 Mormons, buying lands and 
cultivating them peaceably. Two years thus 
passed away in peace, but in 1834, the people in 


rebuked for impertinent curiosity, in wishing to} Jackson county collected and drove them out. 
see the gold plates, which was the prophets’ pri-} This attack appears to have been altogether un- 


vilege only. 


just, and without any motive but the fear of the 


e Book of Mormon was issued in 1830, and} Mormons gaining a political ascendancy in the 
on the 6th of April, of the same year, the first} county, and a dislike to their fanatical doctrines 


Mormon church was organized, consisting of only } and institutions. 


The Mormons again gathered 
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rapidly together in Clay and the adjoining coun- 
ties, and prosperity again accompanied them in 
all their efforts. In 1837 a Mormon bank was 
established at Kirtland, and public credit obtain- 
ed toa considerable amount. This bank failed 
in 1838, and its managers were prosecuted for 
swindling. The Mormons in Missouri and Ohio 
were now driven out of these States, and 12,000 
of them arrived on the banks of the Mississippi, 
ina destitute condition. Their tale of distress 
touched the hearts of the Illinoisians, and the 
received them hospitably, furnishing them wit 
both food and clothing and a place on which to 
effect a settlement. The city of Nauvoo was now 
built by the Mormons, and the site for a temple 
chosen. The State favored the exiles; charters 
were obtained for the city, with peculiarly favor- 
able privileges; the Nauvoo Legion was incorpo- 
rated, and the arms of the State loaned, in which 
they were well drilled, and became a standing 
army, with the prophet as Lieutenant-General. 
Missionaries were now sent abroad to Palestine, 
Africa, and Europe. 

One of that band, still well affected towards 
Mormonism, though differing on one point from 
its teachings, related to Lieut. Gunnison some 
parts of the discourse of Joseph to the Mission- 
aries. 

One main point insisted on was, that ‘‘spirit- 
ual wifery”’ was to be most pointedly denied; and 
that they taught that one man should live in 
chaste fidelity with one woman in conjugal rela- 
tionship. In the dark concerning the revelation 
allowing polygamy, he sincerely declared that 
but one wife was ever known to any of his breth- 
ren. While zealously preaching in the city of 
New York, he was thought worthy, by the 
Apostle Lyman, to be let into the secret of the 
“blessings of Jacob,”’ the privileges of the Saints. 
Called aside one day by the President of the 
Stake, he was told that God had always rewarded 
His distinguished saints with special privileges, 
such as would be wrong for sinners, but by reve- 
lation made harmless to the good. As an in- 
stance he would cite Jacob, David, and Solomon, 
who had many wives allowed them. In these 
last days, also, the like had been accorded to 
Joseph Smith and others; and having now full 
confidence in his holiness, the priest could have 
the same privilege of adding to the household of 
the faith many children, by choosing additions to 
the present wife. The priest says he was utterly 
astounded, but, on reflection, chose to dissemble, 
and say he would consider the matter. In the 
evening he was invited to witness ‘‘a sealing’’ of 
several couples, at a large boarding-house. In 
the front parlor the ceremony, like a marriage, 
was Pager and, as each pair was ‘‘finished”’ 
by the priest, they retired through the folding 
doors, and thus to their own apartments. The 
guest was so shocked, that he retired to his home, 
and though he never took any open part against 
the ‘‘church of new privileges,’’ he was denounced 
as a deserter in their papers, and the public cau- 
tioned against him as a defamer. 

From 1838 to 1844, Mormonism appears to 
have been in a state of continuous prosperity at 
Nauvoo. It was during this peaceful interim, 
that the revelation, allowing to Joseph, and the 


high priests of the Mormon hierarchy, as many 
wives as they could support, was alleged to have 
been received from Heaven. In vain the wife of 
Joseph, styled by himself and followers, ‘‘The 
Elect Lady,” threatened, by way of retaliation, 
to take another husband; the only consolation 
she received was that a prophet must obey: the 
Lord—‘‘he would be obedient to the Heavenly 
vision.” 

The Mormons now boasted of having 100,000 
persons in the faith, throughout the States. In 
1844, Joseph sent forth his ‘‘Views on Govern- 
ment,”’ and was actually put forth by the in- 
fatuated votaries of his religious imposture as one 
of the candidates for the Presidency! Now it 
was that those who had treated them so hospita- 
bly, became incensed against them. It was as- 
serted, and with truth, that no Gentile could ob- 
tain justice in the Nauvoo courts. The property 
of the people of Illinois was stolen from them, and 
traces of it were obtained at Nauvoo. Men of in- 
fluence and talent now deserted the standard of 
the prophet, denouncing him as an impostor, de- 
bauchee, and tyrant. Women impeached him of 
attempted wrong, whilst the miserably subter- 
fuge resorted to by him, that he did it just to see 
if they were virtuous, only exasperated those 
families which he had sought to dishonor. The 
Expositor having published a list of the prophet’s 
debaucheries, and those of his friends, a party of 


























Mormons attacked the printing-office, broke the 
press to pieces, and scattered the type in the 
streets. This attack was resented on the part of 
the people, and justice having been refused, the 
Governor of the State was appealed to, and Joseph 
and Hyrum, his brother, together with Dr. 
Richards and John Taylor, were lodged in Car- 
thage jail. 

The citizens of Carthage now conspired to- 
gether to attack the jail, and take justice into 
their own hands. Early on the morning of the 
27th of June, 1844, they assaulted the door of 
the room in which the prisoners were incarce- 
rated. Richards and Taylor, lying on the floor, 
made a stretch across the room, the feet of one 
against the shoulders of the other, and kept the 
door from fully opening. Guns were thrust in 
and discharged, and Joseph, with a revolver, re- 
turned two shots, hitting one man in the elbow. 
A ball struck Hyrum, the patriarch, and he fell, 
exclaiming, “I am killed!”"—to which Joseph re- 
plied, ‘Oh, brother Hyrum!’ The prophet then 
threw up the window, and, in the act of leaping 
through, was killed by balls fired from the out- 
side, saying, as he fell, “‘O Lord, my God!’ The 
people in the hall forced into the room and 
wounded Taylor; the other escaped ‘‘without a 
hole in his robe.” 

After the death of Joseph, the struggle for the 
leadership followed, and Brigham Young was 
elected. The persecuting spirit did not cease 
with the death of the prophet. Nothing would 
satisfy the people of Illinois but the expulsion of 
the Mormons from Nauvoo and the surrounding 
country. It was announced, by revelation, that 
the whole church must retire into the wilderness 
to grow into a multitude aloof from the haunts 
of civilization. The Valley of the Great Salt Lake 





| Was selected for a settlement, and on the 21st of 
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July, 1847, the pioneer party arrived, and on the «And hath made us kings and priests unto God 
24th the Church Presidency, which latter day is;and Ais Father;” and to the apostle that said, 


now their grand epoch. 


‘there are gods many and lords many,” to prove 


Since this time, the Mormon church has con-} that the Father had ‘Ais Father,” and they talk 
tinued to prosper. They have by their industry | boldly of the grandfather, great-grandfather of 


fertilized a barren region, and made ‘‘two spires 
of grass to grow where only one grew before.” 
And there they are bidding defiance to their per- 


God, thus tracing back almost ad infinitum to 
the ‘‘Head God, that called the grand council to- 


‘gether, when the worlds came rolling into exist- 


secutors, and ready to fight for their rude rocks | ence.” 


and snowy lands. They demand a recognition of 
their independence as a State, on the ground that 
they know better than all the world besides what 
is suited to their condition. They are a peculiar 
people. ‘They have formed everything on the 
model of a republican State, adopted a constitu- 
tion, liberal, free, and tolerant of conscience in 
religion, and have a criminal code which applies 
to their peculiar situation and feelings;” and it 
is not to be presumed that lawyers and judges, 
however eminent in their profession at home, can 
understand or appreciate the statutes of this wild 
country. Gentile judges are, therefore, regarded 
by all Mormons as an unjust imposition, and 
they are resolved on resisting all such foreign in- 
terference. 

Experience has shown that Mormonism cannot 
exist in these States. It must conquer or die. 
The Mormon settlement is at present rendered 
harmless by its geographical position. The Val- 
ley of the Great Salt Lake is situated midway 
between the Mississippi States and California, 
and is hemmed in on all sides by inhospitable 
tracts of country upwards of a thousand miles in 
extent. It is, in fact, a three months’ journey, 
with the present conveniences for travelling, from 
the nearest civilized community to the Mormon 
settlement. 

We have given an outline of the historical pic- 
ture of Mormonism drawn by our author, and we 
shall now take a glance at a few interesting pe- 
culiarities in the Mormon theology. 

The Mormons worship a Trinity, or rather a 
duality of persons in the Godhead. God the 
father is an infinitely perfect man; Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God by the Virgin Mary, and the 
Holy Spirit is the one mind possessing and acting 
in the Father and the Son. Passages are quoted 
from their own works to show that such are in 
reality their views. 

‘First, God himself, who sits enthroned in yon- 
der heavens, is a man like unto one of yourselves, 
that is the great secret. If the veil was rent to- 
day, and the great God who holds this world in 
its orbit, and upholds all things by His power, if 

‘ou were to see Him to-day, you would see Him 
in all the person, image, and very form as a man; 
for Adam was created in the very fashion and 
image of God; Adam received instruction, 
walked, talked, and conversed with Him, as one 
man talks and communes with another.” 

There is a quotation extant from the author of 
the ‘‘Voice of Warning,” to the effect that “we 
worship a God who hath both body and parts; 
who has eyes, mouth, and ears, and who speaks 
when, and to whom He pleases—who is just as 
good at mechanical inventions as at any other 

iness.”’ 

But we are referred by their teachers to the 
Apocalypse, where it is written of the Redeemer: 








Our author adds:—“The prophet has not left 
on record, to my knowledge, the manner in 
which the Head God originated.’’ And, hence, 
amongst the Mormons, the mode of his origin is 
a mere matter of opinion! 

The Mormons believe that the ‘‘head devil,”’ as 
they term him, retains many of the noble quali- 
ties which he possessed when an archangel; that 
he is a “perfect gentleman,” all the meaner 
temptations being resorted to by the baser sort of 
imps. 

‘hey entertain peculiar views on the resurrec- 
tion, believing that the same body will be raised, 
but that it will be without any blood, which the 
consider to be the mortal part of our nature. This 
peculiarity in their faith is thus expressed by the 
apostle Pratt, one of their authorities in doctrinal 
matters. 

“Jesus was the exact pattern of our resurrec- 
tion. ‘And Jesus Christ came forth triumphant 
from the mansions of the dead, possessing the 
same body which had been born of a woman, 
which was crucified; but no blood flowed in his 
veins; for blood was the natural life in which were 
the principles of mortality; and a man restored 
to flesh and blood would be mortal, which was 
not the case with our Saviour:’ and he was sub- 
stantial, for he told his disciples to handle him. 
and know that he had ‘flesh and bones;’ which 
will be the constitution of all resurrected bodies.”’ 

It is believed that a person may be ‘‘moved by 
the spirit’ to utter any set of sounds in imita- 
tion of words, the speaker knowing nothing of 
the ideas expressed, and that another member of 
the congregation may have imparted to him, by 
the same spirit, the ‘gift of interpretation of 
tongues,” so that he can explain to the audience 
what has been said in intelligible language. 

It is unnecessary to give further extracts from 
Lieut. Gunnison’s book. We have written thus 
much on Mormonism because we think ‘the rise, 
progress, present prosperity and peculiarities of 
this religious sect ought to be more generally 
known; and we wish to call particular attention 
to this work as a faithful and truthful expositor 
of Mormonism. 

That polygamy is practised among the Mor- 
mons is undeniable, and, indeed, the subject be- 
gins to be more openly discussed than formerly, 
and it is announced that a treatise is now in pre- 
paration to prove, by the Scriptures, the right of 
all Christians to a plurality of wives, if not to 
declare their own practice of the same. 

We dissent from many of the views in this 
volume. Mormon prosperity is attributable to 
their admirable system of combining labor, 
whilst each has his own property in lands and 
tenements; and also to their industry. Similar 
results would follow, under any other religious 
system, provided the laws were equitably ad- 














ministered; and therefore are not to be attributed 
to the peculiarities in the Mormon theology, or 
priestly government. 

The success of the Mormon prophet is to be at- 
tributed more to the ignorance and superstition 
which is still so abundantly prevalent in society, 
than to the skill and science with which he was 
endowed. Our author speaks in terms of ag- 
grandizement of Joseph Smith wielding ‘‘the 
powers of life and death over a multitude in an 
enlightened age ana communuy; but the success 
of so transparent a system of imposture, shows 
that much of the darkness and superstition of 
past ages at present clouds the understandings 
of men, and that in religious matters, the intel- 
lects of a large portion of the present generation 
are but little brighter than those of their prede- 
cessors, anterior to the Lutheran Reformation. 


WAVES FROM THE RIVER OF LIFE 


AS IT ROLLED UNDER ARCHES OF SORROW. 





Why so sad for her, who, sleeping, 

Smiles upon thee never now? ‘ 
Would’st awaken her with weeping? 

She is happier than thou! 


Can’st thou wish her slumber ended, 
When existence still must be, 

As it ever has been, blended 
With such crushing misery? 


Can’st thou image her reclining 
In the Palestine of Peace, 

And not check thy fond repining— 
Bid thy cherished anguish cease? 


Would’st thou bring her from the bowers 
Of Elysium above,— 

Where the angels Jead the hours, 
And the air she breathes is love,— 


To be one where all are weary, 
Who commingle in the strife, 
With a mournful miserere, 
Of the fearful battle-life? 


Rather sigh that thou yet livest; 
That the seraph sought not thee; 

Know each sacrifice thou givest 
Lifts thee nearer Deity? 


She is happy—thy lost treasure! 
Is there one alive, the same? 
Is there one possessing pleasure 
That is perfect but in name? 


None, earth over! Fear and sorrow 
Are our portions while of clay— 
A foreboding of to-morrow, 
A forgetting of to-day. 


Weep! there’s luxury in weeping,” 
When the heart of grief is tull; 
And the dark clouds under-creeping 

Make the stars invisible. 


When but God alone can hear us, 

As we breathe the fervent prayer, 
That His Spirit ever near uz, 

May make light the load we bear. 


There’s a sanctity in sorrow 
More commanding than the air 
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That the proudest Prefates borrow, 
From the ermined robes they wear. 


O be patient! Life will linger 

But a few short seasons more; 
Even now the angel’s finger 

Turns the tear-marked pages o’er. 


Soon the brightest, darkest, saddest, 

The oft-prayed for leaf—the last— 
When celestial harps hymn gladdest 

Will have cheered us—chilled us—past. 


With a sigh for those who love us 

As they mourn that we must sever, 
And a Godlike glance above us, 

We will throw aside forever. 


With an anthem of thanksgiving, 
Whose intensity none know, 

This infirmity of living, 

{ This inheritance of woe: 


And re-robe by Rapture’s river— 
The Euphrates of the sky— 
Whose sweet waters roll forever 
Round the isles of Ecstacy. 








PuILape ruta, July 29th, 1850. P'S: 
EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN IN 
CITIES. 


[From a series of articles, from the pen of Mrs. 
Neal, on the subject of employment for females, 
ow appearing in the Lady’s Book, we make the 
following extract of an een conversation 
whom she is 


RRR ns, 


r 


‘ between the writer and a lady wit 
supposed to be shopping. ] 

“For,” continues Mrs. Jenkins, quite entering 
{into the spirit of the subject, “just see how many 
{ young girls are growing up dependent on their 
ib 


wn. 


rothers or fathers, and wasting their own time, 
{or making foolish, unhappy matches, when they 
{might much better be usefully employed. And 
‘look at the widows, worn by dependence and 
| grudging charity, seeing their children neglected 
‘or ill used, when their hearts are aching to do 
‘something for themselves, and to make a home 
{for these helpless little ones. If I was a widow, 
‘I’d soon find something to do, you may depend.” 

“But you could teach.” 

“Not in Philadelphia, where there are more 
boarding-schools now than can get a 
Many a poor soul is struggling on in difficulties 
and embarrassments, who would be glad to work 
with her hands, if she could only find something 
to do, and I guess it’s so all over.” 

“But there is always plain sewing,” you sug- 
gest, readily. 

“To you know what women get for plain sew- 
ing?” Mrs. Jenkins abruptly asks; ‘‘because I 
have had occasion to know a about that, 
too. I can give you, almost word for word, the 
answer of a dealer in wholesale clothing, who 
had been twenty years in the business. I went, 
accidentally, to his shop to make an inquiry, and 
it occurred to me to ask if he could give employ- 
ment to some poor woman I was just then in- 
terested in. 

«« ‘We give the highest prices, ma’am, and cal- 
culated to have all our work well done. Now, 
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we have given as high as eighty-seven cents a 
piece for fine shirts.’ 


} bonnets—no wonder they can sell them so cheap, 
} when they only give ten cents a piece for them! 


«<«Kighty-seven cents! Why,I always pay a} others worked in crowded milliner shops from 


dollar and a quarter.’ 
“¢ ‘Oh, we couldn’t stand that, no way, ma’am. 


Monday morning till Saturday night, for a dollar 
and a half, mixing with good and bad—the Mon- 


It wouldn’t pay at all. Why, in these cheap} day’s talk with their comrades undoing all the 
clothing stores, none of ’em give over a levy and} good of Sunday’s lessons. I soon found that out. 


three fips, and ten cents for Canton flannel. We 
don’t pay a great deal on that: but these are 
mostly made by old women, who can’t see so very 
well, and don’t depend on it for a living, so they 
can afford to work cheap.” 

«««But a woman who does depend on her nee- 
dle, how much can she make?’ 

« <Why, a right steady hand can earn as high 
as two, and two and a half, and three dollars, by 
sitting to it all the time. A vest-maker can do 
that, if she’s good at button-holes. You see, I just 
cut out half a dozen satin vests at once, and give 
them. A pantaloons-maker can’t do so well, un- 
less she has customer-work, or is uncommonly 
smart. Some don’t make over a dollar, or a dol- 
lar and a half, if they don’t bring in good work. 
You see, they don’t stay long enough at their 
trade to learn. They can’t afford to pay their 
board, and so they don’t stay more than three 
months before they must begin to earn for them- 
selves. That makes a great many bad hands. 
I pity the poor things, and get along with them 
the best Ican. Sometimes I try to show them 
myself; but I have to turn them off at last; 
though, I must say, it goes rather hard,’ said the 
worthy man, ‘because I know half the time they 
havn’t got money to pay their board, and dear 
knows what becomes of them! And those that 
do well, you sce, they have to sit so steady to 
make their three dollars, and then their board 
has to come out of that, and they don’t have 
much light or good air, and they mostly get sick, 
and just live along.’ 

“That’s almost word for word what he told 
me; and, I declare, it gave me such a heartache 
I could not enjoy my own comforts. He was, no 
doubt, a liberal and humane employer. Think 
how many are a great deal worse off. I’ve no 
patience with people who are everlastingly 
preaching up the needle. If the sword has its 
thousand victims, the needle has its ten thou- 
sands, small and inoffensive as it seems, because 
we women know how intolerably irksome the 
unvaried labor must be. I like sewing, and 
should not know what to do with myselt often 
without it; but to sew only one morning without 
stopping, always gives me a pain in my side.” 

e all can certainly testify to the truth of this. 

“Some of my Sunday-school girls,” continues 
the good woman, whom we have never before 
suspected of knowing anything more of social 
economy than appertained to the management of 
her own household, ‘‘when I used to teach—that 
was the first I ever thought about the matter; 
they were quite large girls; I had a kind of Bible 


A young girl could hardly have a worse moral 
atmosphere than one of those work-rooms; they 
themselves, and their mothers, have told me so 
many atime. I always had a heartache while I 
taught those girls: it was the first thing that 
made me think of what a woman ought to be, 
or might be, in the way of influencing society-- 
her own sex in particular—without any public 
gatherings, or speech-makings either.” 

Mrs. Jenkins has certainly spoken very ener- 
getically in all those intervals of our shopping in 
Second street, where we have still been waited upon 
by our own sex as well as though the hands that 
displayed the ribbons and muslins had been twice 
as large and coarse; and now we are driven to 
Eighth street, to be fitted for a pair of gaiters— 
still by a woman—and here the comfort and pro- 
priety are self-evident; there is no need of soiling 
your own gloves, or ruffling your temper in bend- 
ing over a refractory lacing. 

Eighth street is the paradise of cheap shopping, 
as we all know; but it is remarkable for one 
other feature: so many of these little stores are 
not only kept, but owned by women, many of 
whom have accumulated a sufficient sum to re- 
tire upon comfortably, when they shall choose. 
This we are told from the lips of one of them, a 
bright, tidy, little body, who shakes back her 
black curls, and snips a little bit of paper with 
her scissors as she talks. 

“You have been here some time, Mrs. White,”’ 
says Mrs. Jenkins, choosing a sacque for her 
youngest boy. 

“Yes, ma'am; eight years now. I came when 
there were very few stores along in this square, 
and I have made my own business, as you may 
say, and a great deal for other oe I’ve been 
a widow now fifteen years,’’ (she scarcely looks 
old enough for this, so round, so comely are her 
face and figure,) ‘‘and I was left without any- 
thing; and now I’ve got enough to live on, the 
rest of my days, if I choose; but I know I 
couldn’t be satisfied to sit still, after such an ac- 
tive life. I bought my goods myself, and sewed, 
and "tended the shop, and saved, and I knew all 
I was making was for myself. My rent was 
always ready when rent-day came, and I never 
had to ask the favor of security from anybody, 
though this house and store is seven hundred a 
‘year. Please God, I’m quite independent now.” 

And yet, withal, she is as womanly a little body 
as one could wish to see. 
But we must not neglect to sketch the three 
bento that we find next door, dispensing their 
pins and tapes, and polite sayings over their little 








class; and nearly all earned their own living. It} counter. Mrs. Jenkins commends them to our 


was very easy for me to go round in my silk 
dress and white kid gloves, and preach up self- 


especial notice; but this is not necessary—we 
have made their acquaintance before. They are 


denial and industry to them, out of our Sunday’s} always dressed precisely alike, it seems to us, in 


lesson, and they practising it all the time, in 
those little, dark, filthy alleys, swarming with 
_ pigs and children. One of them sewed straw 





subdued half mourning black dresses and lead- 
colored ribbons, and each with a mourning 
brooch, their only ornament. We cannot tell 
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them apart yet, although it is three years since| nouneement as we open the door, that few and 
we first chanced to notice the neat shop windows, } far between there has been an arrival in the way 
with their collars and cuffs, and ribbons, and} of a customer, though it may be that the bell, 
such beautifully shaped combs and _brushes.} with all its untuned sharpness, fails to triumph 
They are all tall, with full fine figures, appear to} over the din of domestic affairs in the little dark 
be the same age, or certainly very near it. They}room, that serves for parlor, and kitchen, and 


have kindly dark eyes, and black hair neatly ar- 
ranged, and speak in a soft, measured voice; 
they seem to have one voice as well as one mind. 
Many an errand we have made there, for a mo- 
ment’s glance at so much quiet goodness and con- 
tent. 

“Pins, Miss?” Perhaps our feminine vanity is 
conciliated by this, for they have never recognized 
our claim to the dignity of madamship. ‘‘Which 
sort, if you please? Oh, English pins; quite 








hall, and proves unavailing to spread the news 
against the turbulent clamor of noisy children. 
The owner is one of those women you may re- 
cognize in the street by their look of premature 
age, anxious, hollow-eyed, and worn to shadows. 
There is a whole history in every line of their 
faces, which tells of unceasing trouble; and their 
hard quick movement, as they press onward, re- 
gardless of all that begirts their way, indicates 
those who have no thoughts to spare, from their 


small, I recollect; they do not tear one’s collars} own immediate necessities, for comment on the 
so, and though they cost a little more, are better} gay flaunting world. Little does ostentation 
in the end. Lovely day, Miss; quite cool after; know, as it flashes by in satined arrogance and 
the shower yesterday. Yes, ten cents for those; } jeweled pride, of the sorrow it may jostle from its 
this size are a levy. Was there anything else?} path; and perhaps it is happy for us, as we move 
Combs? I suppose you would like them well; along in smiles and pleasantries, not to compre- 
finished. Sister, will you be so good as to show} hend that the glance which meets our own comes 





this young lady some tucking combs? 


At the} from the bleakness of a withered heart, withered 


other counter, Miss;” and we turn to the other) by penury’s unceasing presence.” 


counter to find the ditto of the first speaker, in} 
} one shade of the sombre coloring, for such is the 


appearance, voice, and manner. 


Ay, it is too true a picture to spare one tint, 


‘‘Wore your last comb two years? That’s the} worn face that tries to smile—such a wintry 


fault of our goods, though,” (with a low mellow } 


gleam!—as we are welcomed, though there is 


laugh;) ‘‘all our customers say so; they last too} scarcely room to stand, outside the narrow empty 


long for our profit. 
the best, as you say the best is the cheapest in 
the end. Yes, Miss, that’s a beautiful pattern; 
we had a great deal of trouble to get it again. 
The street is quite lively this morning. A great 
many people are out of town though. This one, 
did you say? Eighty-seven cents, if you please. 
We would just as soon change a five dollar piece 
as not. Thank you, Miss; sometimes we have a 
heavy payment to make, and it is all the better. 
This is the change, I believe; all but five cents. 
I’m sorry to keep you waiting. Sister, could 
you give this young lady five cents? Good morn- 
ing; good morning, Miss.’’ And both sisters 
bow and smile as pleasantly as if we had expend- 
ed ten dollars instead of one. 

We have often longed to know something of 
their history, there is such an air of placid con- 
tent and innate refinement about them and their 
little shop; their very ribbons rustle, with an 
old-style gentility, as they are folded and unfold- 
ed in their soft white hands. 

And now the carriage rolls beyond what we 
have always considered the business part of the 
town, down Tenth street, to a range of low frame 
houses, each with its narrow window of cheap 
muslins, and tawdry ornaments; shops, as the 
author of the ‘‘Charcoal Sketches’ has said, 
‘which bring a sensation of dreariness over the 
mind, and which cause a sinking of the heart, 
before you have time to ask why you are sadden- 
ed; frail and feeble barriers they seem against 
penury and famine, to yield at the first approach 
of the gaunt enemy. Look at one of them closely. 
There is no aspect of business about it; it com- 

ls you to think of distraining for rent, of broken 

earts, of sickness, suffering, and death. 

“Tt is a shop, moreover, we have all seen the 
like, with a bell to it, which rings out an an- 


But then we always haye} 














counter. And why has industry failed in its re- 
ward? ‘It is those fairs,”’ the woman tells us— 
speaking bitterly, poor soul! and what wonder?— 
“that kills all our business. Some ladies won’t 
pay a fair price when they can get things there so 
much less, and even think they are giving to 
charity besides. It’s poor charity, to my think- 
ing, ma’am, that takes the bread out of our 
mouths, and works our hands to the bone. ‘ And 
then they come here, and bring their work, and 
we must do it for next to nothing, because we 
can’t starve, and they know it. Some ladies don’t 
seem to have no conscience, ma’am.”” 

But Mrs. Jenkins is not of these; she has come 
far out of her way to give out this bundle of plain 
sewing, and she will pay a fair price for it, too. 
“I know it won’t be done quite so well,’’ she 
says to us confidentially, ‘but it will wear quite 
as long, and nobody will look at the stitches. 
That poor soul used to sew beautifully when she 
was first a widow, but she set up a little shop 
for muslins and trimmings, as you see, and sunk 
all she had, because ladies wild buy where they 
can get things under price, without looking at the 
justice of the thing. Now she Aas to slight her 
work; but I never say a word. I see just how 
things go.” 

* 


* * * * 


Reader, thus far we have spoken under the 
guise of a pleasant morning’s talk; but we have 
given you no fancy sketches. What we have re- 
lated are studies in a life school, vouched for by 
our own actual experience and observation; and 
yet the task we have set for ourselves seems so 
feebly executed that we could almost lay down 
our pen despairingly, when we think of the hun- 
dreds of our own sex, everywhere around us, 
wasting life and energy in idleness, or ill-paid and 
wasting labor. And we have our own share in 
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the wrong—those of us, at least, who allow the} 
weakness or poverty of our sisters to minister to} 
our own luxury and selfishness. ‘The laborer } 
is not unworthy of her hire;” and when, by tri-} 
fling self-denial of ostentatious luxuries, the} 
needlewoman has her just and equitable recom- 
pense, hers will cease to be the wearisome and 
dreaded task it has now become. But this can- 
not be, so long as it is the only avenue open to 
our sex. It is a principle of our social economy 
that the price shall be equal to the demand; and 
where so many are forced into competition, justice 
cannot be rendered. But we have said what we 
could, with deep and earnest feeling, and must 
leave, for a time, a subject so full of interest to 
us all, believing, with Fredrika Bremer, that— 

‘He who points out a new ficld for the employ- 
ment of female industry ought to be regarded as 
a public benefactor; and any means by which 
such a field becomes accessible to woman, recom- 
mends itself to society as an important agent in 
the civilization of the future.” 


THE OCCULTATION OF A LIFE. 


TO R— M'C— JR. 
Another shrine is dim! 
Another altar desolate’ Another star 
Hath passed into sublimer regions; seraphim 
. Enthroned around it are. 


Another light hath died 
From out the world, and left a waste of gloom; 
And mourners weeping bitterly beside 
. A consecrated tomb. 


Who shall breathe comfort now? 
What music linger sweetly? Who that weaves 
Gazlands of blossoms for the bridal brow, 

Shall braid the cypress leaves? 


What sympathy can ope 
The emptied chambers of a troubled heart, 
And touch the Darkness with a wand of Hope, 
And say to it: **Depart'”? 


What words can cool the brain, 
Or make the eyelids, heavy with their tears, 
Lift up to drink the dawn of peace again 
Which breaks through coming years? 


Alas! we can but pray 
That she who was so beautiful, and crowned 
With all the elements of glory, may 
Extend her arms around, 


And raise you up to her. 
We feel, with you, the majesty of Woe, 
And tread in awe her court-yards, holier, 
Waiting our turn to go 


Into her presence. All, 
Aye, all have heard her summons, or must hear; 
It may be blessings frem her lips will fall, 
Even beside the bier. 


We strengthen in the trust, 
That of this withering of the heart at morn— 
This crumbling of our idols into dust, 

A rapture will be born: 


Far off, perchance, but sure; 











For He who smiteth, loveth us; He sayeth, 


And if in faith, the evil we endure, 
We shall not taste of death. 


Hark, and a voice will come 
Far downward through the fathomless abyss 
Of Heaven, to woo us sweetly to a home, 
More beautiful than this; 


And islands of the Night, 
As we glide silently from shore to shore, 
Entrance us with effulgency of light 


That floats the darkness o’er. 
7 os 


PLEASANT VARIETIES. 

If girls would have roses in their cheeks, they 
must doas the roses do—go to sleep with the 
lilies, and get up with the morning-glories. 

Few things are necessary for the wants of this 
life, but it takes an infinite number to satisfy the 
demands of opinion. 


“Nothing,” once said an old gentleman to us» 
“so much indicates the nature of a man’s taste, 
as the style of the pictures which decorate the 
walls of his dwelling.”’ ‘But,’ we inquired, 
‘“suppose he has no pictures?’’ ‘Then he has no 
taste!” quickly responded the sage. 


‘«‘There’s our Gershom,” said Mr. Shelton, “he 
must go off to the city, to get his living by his 
wits!” ‘Well, how did he make out?” asked a 
friend. ‘Ah!’ said the old man, with a sigh, 
tapping his forehead significantly, “he failed for 
want of capital.” 

When Horne Tooke was called before the com- 
missioners, to give an account of the particulars 
of his income; having answered a question which 
was asked, one of the wise men said, peevishly, 
that he did not understand his answer. “Then,” 
said Tooke, ‘as you have not half the under- 
standing of another man, you ought, at least, to 
have double the patience.” 


Dr. Johnson was asked by a lady what new 
work he was employed about. ‘I am writing 
nothing, just at present,” he replied. ‘Well, 
but, doctor,” said she, ‘if I could write like you, 
I should be always writing, merely for the plea- 
sure of it.” ‘‘Pray, madam,”’ retorted he, ‘‘do 
you think that Leander swam across the Helles- 
pont merely because he was fond of swimming?” 


A lawyer was once pleading a case that 
brought tears into the jurors’ eyes, and every one 
gave up the case as gone for the plaintiff. But 
the opposing counsel arose and said:—‘May it 
please the court—I do not propose in this case to 
bore for water, but——.” Here the tears were 
suddenly dried, laughter ensued, the ridiculous- 
ness of the case was exposed, and the defendant 
got clear. 


We see it stated, in an English paper, that a 
man, in the vicinity of London, undertook, lately, 
for a bet of twenty-five dollars, to lay a gun upon 
the ground, throw a potato up, turn heels over 
head, pick up the gun, and hit the potato once 
out of five ion before it fell to the ground. He 
afterwards actually performed this feat, winning 
his bet the first shot. 
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INTERESTING FACTS IN SCIENCE. 


The twenty-second meeting of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, was 


symmetrically round the latter. In other cases 
the Nebula is coiled round the star, like an Archi- 
medean spiral, till at length, reaching a certain 
limit, it is suddenly broken, and thrown, like a 


held at Belfast during the first week in Septem- } reflected sunbeam, in another direction. 


ber. From the London Athenzeum, and London 
Literary Gazette, we condense a number of inte- 
resting facts and items of scientific intelligence 
brought forward at this meeting; which we do, 
without regard to the order of their occurrence in 
the general proceedings of the Association, and in 

the language of the reports from which we quote: 

Sir David Brewster gave an account of a remark- } 
able case of mirage in Radnorshire. Travellers } 
in Switzerland observe not unfrequently their own 
shadows projected against the mists upon the 
mountains; but the peculiarity of the case de- 
scribed by Sir David, and what is extremely rare, 
is, that it is not a case of shadow but of reflec- 
tion. A little girl saw her own image—her 
clothes with all their hues—painted against a | 
cloud. She waved a victorine, and the image 
did the same, returning not only her motion, but 
also every color, with the utmost fidelity. Sir 
David also gave an account of a singular case 
of vision without retina. In mentioning the 
case, he said: ‘‘In the course of last summer I | 
met with a gentleman who had a peculiarity of 
vision of a very remarkable kind, and one of 
which I believe there is no other example. 
While hunting he fell from his horse, and received 
such a severe blow upon his head, as to deprive 
him entirely of the sight of one eye, and to a great 
extent of the sight of the other. Neither of the 
eyes had suffered the slightest local injury from the 
blow, and, therefore, the total blindness in one 
eye, and the partial blindness in the other, arose 
from the insensibility of the retina, caused by the 
disorganization of the part of the brain more im- 
mediately connected with the origin of the optic 
nerves. The degree of vision which remained in 
one eye was such as to enable its possessor to re- 
cognize any friend at the distance of 400 or 500 
yards, or more generally speaking, at a consider- 
able distance; but in society he could not recog- 
nize his most intimate acquaintance. He could 
see only the eye or the mouth of his friend; and ! 
he was not able to obtain, from the duration of 
the impression of light, and the rapid transference 

of his eye from one feature to another, such a 

combination of the separate impressions, as to 

give the likeness which they composed.” In 

the case, as explained by Sir David, the re- 

tina was ineffective; the man saw with cho- 

roid, which at one small place—the foramen cen- 

trale—is uncovered by the retina. The minute- 

ness of this _ permitted only a small amount 

of surface to be seen at a time. 

Lord Rosse was present at the meeting, and 
exhibited diagrams of Nebulz obtained by obser- 
vations made with his immense telescope. In 
many cases these Nebulz presented a vortical 
appearance, as if the mass had been twirling} 
round in space, and thus became furnished with ! 
a number of spiral wings. This spiral figure was | 
a prevailing character in most of the diagrams. 
Sometimes a star is observed in the centre of the 
Nebula, and the latter appears to recede a cer- | 
tain distance from the star, and to arrange itself | 

















A report was made by Dr. J. H. Gladstone, on 
the influence of the solar radiations on the vital 
powers of plants growing under different atmos- 
pheric conditions: As a preliminary matter of 
enquiry, he had tested the effect of colored media 
in accelerating or retarding the growth of various 
kinds of plants. Hyacinths were chosen as the 
sample of the bulbous-rooted plants. Roots of as 
nearly as possible the same size and description in 
every respect were grown under the various bell- 
glasses. Certain differences were described, both 
in the rootlets and the leaves, which might 
fairly be attributed to the character of the light; 
the time of flowering, and the flowers themselves, 
were not affected by it; and the greatest growth 
(estimated quantitatively in each instance) took 


‘place in the plant exposed to .all the rays of the 


solar spectrum; the next greatest was under the 
blue glass. Wheat was also grown in a similar 
manner; the method of arrangement of appara- 
tus being minutely detailed, and the character of 
the corn-plants which appeared under the various 
glasses. ‘Those under the yellow were the most 
sturdy in their growth; those under the blue the 
least Bet man whilst some grown under a nearly 
darkened shade grew quickly nine inches long, 
put forth no secondary leaves, and died in a 
month. Mallows were grown in a similar man- 
ner. The detailed observations were to much the 
same purport as in the preceding instance. Plants 
kept in an unchanged atmosphere appear to enter 
into a sort of lethargic condition; experiments 
were instituted for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the alteration in light produced by color- 
ed media made any marked variation in this mat- 
ter. The pansy and the Poa annua were the plants 
selected; and comparative experiments were 
made with a darkened shade, and with no cover- 
ing atall. The results were various,—but scarcely 
conclusive, unless in reference to the fact that 
plants survive much longer for being in unchang- 
ed air. The colorless and yellow media appeared 
most favorable to the healthiness of the plants. 
An illusion, similar in character to the Fata 
Morgana seen in certain states of the atmosphere 
on and about the Straits of Messina in Italy, 
have, at various times, appeared on the northern 
coast of Ireland. Records of these appearances 
exist even prior to the twelfth century, and sub- 
sequent mention is frequently made of them. Mr. 
McFarland read an interesting paper on these 
Fata Morgana of Ireland, in which he mentions 
that, in June, 1833, himself and a party of 
friends, when standing on a rock at Portbalin- 
trea, perceived a small roundish island as if in 
the act of emerging from the deep, at a distance 
of a mile from the shore; at first, it appeared but 
as a green field, afterwards it became fringed 
with red, yellow and blue, whilst the forms of 
trees, men and cattle rose upon it, slowly and 
successively; and these continued for about a 
quarter of an hour, distinct in their outlines, 
shape and color; the figures, too, seemed to walk 
across it, or wandered among the trees, the ocean 
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bathed it around, the sun shone upon it from} in the rough handling which it received in the 
above; and all was as fresh, fair, and beautiful | act of being ground; most of them therefore had 
as a dream of Heaven, till the sward assumed a} discharged their gaseous contents. Sir David 
shadowy form, and its various objects, mingling | concluded by assigning reasons why this could 
into one confused whole, passed away as strange- | not be looked on as an ornament, but a true opti- 
ly as they came. Mr. McFarland considered that} cal lens. 

ese various exhibitions of the Fata Morgana} Sir David then exhibited specimens of the de- 
might all be accounted for by applying to those} composed glass found in the same ruins. The 
parts of the coast on which they had been dis-| surface of this was covered with iridescent spots 
played, the theories of Minasi, and M. Honel, as} more brilliant in their colors than Peacock copper 
advanced by them in explanation of similar} ore. Sir David stated that he had several years 
phenomena, seen on and about the Strait of Mes-| since explained how this process of decomposi- 
sina. The Northern Channel of Ireland presents, | tion proceeded, on the occasion of having found a 
to a very great degree, the same data, as regards} piece of decomposed glass at St. Leonard’s. It 
shape, indentations, currents, and bitumen as) had contained manganese, which had separated 
that strait does, and on which their theories rest; | from the silex of the glass, at central spots round 
and he believed that, to some extent at least, so} which circles of most minute crystals of true 
did the sea in the neighborhood of the Isles of} quartz had arranged themselves; Somated by ir- 
Arran and town of Waterford. Where the Ma-} regular jagged circles of manganese, these being 
rine Morgana was found, the Aerial might be ex-! arranged in several concentric rings. When 
pected, and the Prismatic was a mere corollary | this process reached a certain depth in the glass 





to the first. 

Sir David Brewster next read a paper “On the} 
Form of Images produced by Lenses and Mirrors } 
of different sizes.”’ 
lenses, eee ge mer introduce parts into their 
pictures which should be totally unseen; an addi- 
tion is made to the nose, chin, or other feature, 
which the eye cannot discern in the original: and 
from this mt cause arises almost all the hideous- 
ness and monstrosity of photographic pictures. 
Childhood is deprived of its smile, youth of its 
beauty, and the vigor of manhood is reduced to 
the decrepitude of quaking old age. The lens, 
instead of being three or four inches in diameter, 
as is usually the case, ought, strictly speaking, to 
be only two-tenths of an inch. Sir David exhibit- 
ed an experiment, which was strikingly confirm- 
ative of his view. 

Sir David also read a paper ‘‘On an Account of 
® Rock-Crystal Lens and Decomposing Glass 
found in Nineveh.” Sir David said that he had | 
to bring before the Section an object of so incredi- } 
ble a nature that nothing short of the strongest 
evidence was necessary to render the statement 
at all probable:—it was no less than the finding 
in the treasure-house at Nineveh of a rock-crystal 
lens, where it had for centuries lain entombed in 
the ruins of that once magnificent city. It was 
found in company with several bronzes and other 
objects of value. He had examined the lens with 
the greatest care and taken its several measure- 
ments. It was not entirely circular in its aper- 
ture, being 1 6-10ths inches in its longer diame- 
ter and 1 4-l0ths inches in its shorter. Its 
= form was that of a plano-concave lens, } 

plane side having been formed of one of the ; 
original faces of the six-sided erystal of quartz, | 
as he had ascertained by its action on polarized } 

t,—this was badly polished and scratched. } 
The convex face of the lens had not been ground 
in a dish-shaped tool in the manner in which 
lenses are now formed, but was shaped on a lapi- 
dary’s wheel, or in some such manner. Hence it 
was unequally thick, but its extreme thickness 
was 2-l0ths of an inch, its focal length being 44 
inches. It had twelve remains of cavities which 
had originally contained liquids or condensed 
gases; but ten of those had been opened probably 








He showed that by using large | extended. 


it spread off laterally, dividing the glass into 
very thin layers, and new centres seemed to 
form at certain distances, and thus the process 





ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 


PLAYFULNESS OF ANIMALS.—Deer often engage 
in a sham battle or a trial of strength, by twisting 
their horns together and pushing for the mastery. 
All animals that pretend violence in their play stop 
short of exercising it; the dog takes the greatest 
precaution not to injure by his bite; and the ou- 
rang-outang, in wrestling with his keeper, attempts 
to throw him, and makes feints of biting him. 
Some animals carry out in their play the sem- 
blance of catching their prey; young cats, for in- 
stance, leap after small and moving objects, even 
to the leaves strewed by the autumn wind,—they 
crouch and steal forward ready for the spring; the 
body —— and the tail vibrating with emo- 
tion, they bound on the moving leaf, and again 
watch, and again spring forward at another. 
Rengger saw young jaguars and cougars playing 
with round substances like kittens. Young 
lambs collect together on the little hillocks and 
eminences in their pastures, racing and sporting 
with each other in the most interesting manner. 
Birds of the pie kind are the analogues of mon- 
keys, full of mischief, play and mimicry. There 
is told of a tame magpie, that it was seen busil 
employed in a garden gathering pebbles, and wi 
much solemnity and a studious air dropping 
them in a hole about eighteen inches deep, made 
to receive a post. After dropping each stone, it 
cried “Currack!” triumphantly, and set off for 
another. On examining the spot, a poor toad was 
found in the hole, which the magpie was stoning 
for amusement. 

INsTINCTS OF THE TiGER.—In a work entitled 
“Brown’s Anecdotes,” we see it stated that on a 
certain occasion, a party of gentlemen from Bom- 
bay, while visiting the stupendous cavern temple 
of Elephanta, discovered a tiger’s whelp in one of 
the obscure recesses of the edifice. Desirous of 
kidnapping the cub, without encountering the 
fury of its dame, they took it up hastily and cau- 
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tiously, and retreated. Being left entirely at; pasting it all over with propolis, content them- 
liberty, and extremely well fed, the tiger grew} selves with gluing all round the margin of the 
rapidly, appeared tame and fondling as a dog, } shell, which is sufficient to render the animal for- 
and in every respect entirely domesticated. At} ever immovably fixed. 
length, having attained a vast size, notwithstand- ; — 
ing its apparent gentleness, it began to inspire ter-; Tue Etxcrric Ext.—The gymnotus, or elec- 
ror by its tremendous powers of doing mischief to} tric eel, is a tremendous assailant, both of the 
a piece of raw meat, dripping with blood, which } inhabitants of its own element, and even of large 
fell in its way. It is to be observed that, up to} quadrupeds, and of man himself, if he puts him- 
that moment, it had been studiously kept from} self in its way. Its force is said to be ten times 
raw animal food. The instant, however, it dipped ; greater than that of the torpedo. This animal is 
its tongue in blood, something like madness seem-}a native of South America. In the immense 
ed to have seized the animal—a destructive prin- } plains of the Llanos, in the province of Caraccas, 
ciple, hitherto dormant, was awakened—it darted ; is a city called Calabozo, in the vicinity of which 
fiercely, and with glaring eyes upon its prey, tore; these eels abound in small streams, insomuch 
it with fury to pieces, and, growling and roaring} that a road, formerly much frequented, was aban- 
in the most fearful manner, rushed off towards; doned on account of them, it being necessary to 
the jungles. cross a rivulet, in which many mules were an- 
} nually lost in consequence of their attacks. They 
Instinct or Bees.—Bees revisit their old} are also extremely common in every pond, from 
haunts, the trees and the flowers where they | the equator to the ninth degree of north latitude. 
have been used to find honey; they recognise} Humboldt gives a very spirited account of the 
their own hive among many others, returning to} manner of taking this animal, which is done by 
it in their homeward flight in a direct line, and} compelling twenty or thirty wild horses and 
never hesitating between it and the surrounding} mules to take the water. The Indians surround 
ones. It is highly remarkable that they know } the basin into which they are driven, armed with 
their own hive more from its locality than from} long canes or harpoons; some mount the trees 
its appearance, for if it be removed during their} whose branches hang over the water, all en- 
absence, and a similar one be substituted, they} deavoring, by their cries and instruments, to 
enter the strange one. If the position of the hive} keep the horses from escaping. For a long time, 
be changed, the bees for the first day take distant | the victory seems doubtful, or to incline to the 
flight till they have thoroughly scrutinized every } fishes. The mules, disabled by the frequency 
object in its neighborhood; and it is asserted by; and force of the shocks, disappear under the 
Kirby and Spence, that the queen-bee does the | water; and some horses, in spite of the active 
same thing, making several probationary flights} vigilance of the Indians, gain the banks, and, 
before the swarming of the hive, as if to select} overcome by fatigue and benumbed by the shocks 
the proper spot. They also mention the circum-} they have encountered, stretch themselves at 
stance of a number of bees having been attracted} their length on the ground. 
in the autumn to some honey which had been} There could not, says Humboldt, be a finer 
placed in a window, and of their visiting the } subject for a painter: groups of Indians surround- 
same spot, in the ensuing spring, in search of it} ing the basin; the horses, with their hair on end, 
again. The mason-bee contrives holes as recep-} endeavoring to escape the tempest that has over- 
tacles for its young, in which it lays up their} taken them; the eels, yellowish and livid, look- 
food; and if a hole be closed up during its ab-} ing like great aquatic serpents, swimming on the 
sence, it searches for some time along the wall, surface of the water, in pursuit of their enemy. 
after its return, without noticing other holes, and} In a few minutes, two horses were already 
having found it. it removes the obstruction and } drowned: the eel, more than five feet long, gliding 
continues its work: a clear proof that these bees} under the belly of the horse or mule, made a dis- 
distinguish between their own holes and those of} charge of its electric battery on the whole extent, 
others. * * * Bees are remarkable for the} attacking at the same instant the heart and the 
cleanliness of their dwellings: they are extremely | viscera. The animals, stupefied by these repeated 
solicitous to remove such insects or foreign bodies} shocks, fall into a profound lethargy, and, de- 
as happen to get admission into their hive. When } prived of all sense, sink under the water, when, 
so light as not to exceed their powers, they first} the other horses and mules passing over their bo- 
kill the insect with their stings, and then drag it} dies, they are soon drowned. The gymnoti, 
out with their jaws. But it sometimes happens} having thus discharged their accumulation of the 





that an ill-fated snail creeps into the hive; this is 
no sooner perceived than it is attacked on all 
sides, and stung to death. But to attempt to 
carry out so heavy a burden would be labor in 
vain; and, therefore, to prevent the noxious smell 
which would arise from its putrefaction, they im- 
mediately embalm it, by covering every part of 
its body with propolis, through which no effluvia 
can escape. hen a snail with a shell gets en- 
trance, the disposal of it gives much less trouble 
and expense to bees. As soon as it receives the 





electric fluid, now become harmless, and are no 
longer dreaded. Swimming half out of the 
water, they flee from the horses instead of attagk- 
ing them; and if they enter it the day after the 
battle, they are not molested, for these fishes re- 
quire repose and plenty of food to enable them to 
accumulate a sufficient supply of their galvanic 
electricity. 

Recreation is only valuable as it unbends us. 
The idle know nothing of it. It is exertion that 





first wound from a sting, it naturally retires into} renders rest delightful, and sleep sweet and un- 
its shell. In this case, the bees, instead of} disturbed. 
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There is, at the present time, among certain {true to humanity. Other criticism we have, in 
American writers, who are gifted with rare abili- | plenty. Right gladly will the public hail the 
ties, a tendency to use their fine powers in the |juster, the better order to which we have re- 


mere anatomizing of morbid states of mind, or in eer 


the creation of human monstrosities. The ap- 
pearance of their books is hailed by a class of 
critics, who judge of a work more by its intellec- 
tual skill than its usefulness, in terms of extrava- 
gant laudation, thus encouraging these authors to 
explore the still profounder depths of a morbid | 
imagination, and enticing other writers into lite- } 
rary efforts of the same gloomy and unprofitable 
character. 

In reading current criticisms on the various 
books teeming from the prolific press of our coun- 
try, few think of the personal characters, or pro- 
fessed principles, of those who write them —too | 











Grace Greenwood met, incidentally, with the 
author of “Alton Locke,” and thus mentions him 
briefly, in one of her letters to the National Era: 
‘While lingering there, I observed Lord Carlisle 
“wey with much cordiality, a slight, pale, re- 
ined, clerical-looking man, who stood near us. 
After a few moments’ conversation, his lordship 
introduced this gentleman to me as the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, author of ‘Alton Locke.’ I 
did not meet him without emotion; for I had 
been most deeply impressed by the power and 
purpose, the terrible earnestness of his writings 


rarely, nothing whatever is known as to the au- {—the heart-crushing pathos, the fearful vividness 
thorship of a criticism—or reflect upon the bias { of his arg of misery, of the mortal despera- 


which these may give to the judgment! In too} 
many cases, the more intellectually discriminating 
critical writers judge of a book by the mental 
power it displays, and lose sight, almost alto- 





tion of the struggle of the poor with want and 
wretchedness, and all the horrible shapes of sin 
and despair. You see few indications of the im- 
passioned strength of Mr. Kingsley’s genius in his 


gether, of its ability to make the reader wiser | countenance or conversation. Ile is quiet in the 


and better; and, what is still worse, these critics, extreme, even while talking of art, like an artist 
in too many instances, speak lightly, coldly, and {and a poet. I should think his mental life in- 
often with covert condemnation of books written | wardly intense, rather than outwardly demon- 
with the high purpose of doing good, and with ;strative, except through the pen. He spoke of 
an honest truth to nature, because the authors} America with much interest, and with fine ap- 
have not the morbid, we might almost say in- ; preciation of the spirit of her institutions.” 
sane, strength and wild, unnatural beauty of the | ere . 
favorites they hold up to public admiration. Bet-{ How often is respectable and promising me- 
ter for the world would it be, if they justly con- | diocrity robbed of its power and usefulness, by 
demned the perversion of power in the one, and | unsought comparisons with superior ability? 
encouraged and fostered, by fair, but strengthen- | Unjusuy are young authors, artists and perform- 
ing criticism, the other. .. .. ters condemned, censured, or their true merit 
Above all things, we want a healthy, life-like, ‘slurred over by unwise or ill-natured critics, be- 
progressive literature; and, to gain this, we need | cause they are not equal to some brilliant genius 
a stimulating criticism far different from anything | who is all ablaze before the world. Gifts are va- 
that has yet been vouchsafed by those who have | rious, and all have their appropriate use. When 
assumed the high office of passing judgment upon {a man does the best he can, according to his na- 





our literary men and women. 

In literature, as in architecture, what we 
most need are fitting habitations in which mind 
and heart can dwell with all their healthy ! 
thoughts and social and home affections; not 
elaborate edifices, built to display the artist’s 
wonderful abilities, that, within, contain no plea- 
sant apartments, nor sweet resting places; but 
sombre arches, gloomy and vaulted chambers, 
where no warm sunlight finds its way, and never- 
ending passages, among the intricacies of which 
we go wearily and faint with the close and stifling 
atmosphere. But such is not the literature fos- 
tered by the critical dogmatists, and their imita- 





tor#of the present time. A few are bold enough 
to dissent, and to ask, “What good is there in all 


To be a good critic, a man must be wise and | 
good. He must be so fara lover of his fellow | 
men as to regard their well-being. He must not 
only be able, from his cultivated taste, to see the 
evidences of skill and power in an author; but 
he must be so fara man as to decide, at once, 
how far the author, in his performance, has been 


this?’ but their voice is scarcely heard. { 


tural ability, let his merit be acknowledged as 
far as it goes. To condemn or insult him because 
he does not possess another man’s talents, indi- 
cates either great weakness or excecding ill- 
nature. Perhaps singers and musical performers 
suffer in this particular way as much as any 
others; and we are pleased to see, in a London 
periodical, a well-expressed plea for musical me- 
diocrity, a part of which we extract:—‘Medioc- 
rity has its uses, and is not to be indiscriminately 
crushed. If the friends of Miss A. declare her 
singing of ‘Ah, non giunge,’ at her concert, was 
remarkable, it was not at all necessary that the 
critics should inform the public that the lady, 
here called Miss A., is not Jenny Lind. The 
public know that right well; and they under- 
stand the word ‘remarkable,’ as applied to Miss 
A.’s performance, in a sense perfectly different 
from the same word when applied to Giulia Grisi 
or Madame Castellan. And Miss A. herself, 
however she may feel herself flattered by such 
applausive epithets, will hardly think of coming 
out, upon the strength of them, in the arduous 
character of the heroine of the Somnambula. 
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Yet, all this notwithstanding, Miss A. is really lages. A more brilliant scholar was never known. 
the centre of a small circle, in the midst of which } ‘Give me books, give me books,’ was his constant 
she performs a function by no means unim-) and eager cry, and his parents paraded him be- 
portant. } fore admiring company, as parents too often do. 
“However it may be with science, it should be ;. They sent him early to the best school in the 
recollected that elegant art has always thriven ; State, and attributed his thin face and delicate 
most under the fostering sunshine of favor and} figure, to ‘growing;’ he grew, it was true, too 
patronage. ‘The highest talent requires success} fast. At sixteen he was laid in the family vault, 
for its full development. Genius, as Prince Al- ; at Cambridge; ‘he was never well,’ said his sor- 
bert reminded the artists assembled at the last {rowing parents. He never had the chance to be; 
anniversary festival of the Royal Academy, ‘is a} he died of High School. 
tender plant, which will thrive only in an atmos- } “How many sweet young creatures have we 
phere of kindness—kindness towards the artist; known, growing up into the fairest promise, who 
personally as well as towards his production:’— / have ‘died of High School.’ And the victims in- 
a sentiment wearing a positive artistic beauty in/ crease; studies that should never be attempted, 





the princely mouth from which it emanated. It} 
is not, as we said, an incontrovertible truth that’ 
mediocrity should be extirpated. Is it not out of; 
the level plain that the mountain rises? and we} 
all remember the pleasant mistake which the) 
Edinburgh Reviewers made about Lord Byron.” } 





The cutting-up, fault-finding, captious spirit } 
indulged in by certain critical writers for the} 
press, who look at the performances of others in} 
order to search out defects instead of merits, is} 
very properly rebuked in the following extract:— ; 
“Criticism is mostly held in esteem in * ortion | 
as the critic is severe and inflexible. The literary ; 
charioteer is accounted to be a good driver in pro- } 
portion as he lashes the animals subjected to his) 
mercy. Let us, however, bear in mind that; 
truth and ill-nature are not precisely the same 
quality. An allegation is not true, —— be- 
cause it is defamatory. Let any one look care- 
fully round upon the proceedings of his acquaint- } 
ance, and we will find that a greater amount of 
falsehood originates in splenetic ill-humor, even 
than results from polite flattery so proverbially 
insincere. If a man be determined to en- 
lighten his neighbors on the subject of another’s 
demerits, he seldom allows his resolution to be 
restrained by so feeble a barrier—so metaphysical 
a limit—as truth: and, we suppose, the same 
may hold of written and printed criticisms on 
the works of others. A ‘cutting-up,’ as it is 
technically called, is no doubt a very good thing} 
in its way; but it is not to be considered honest} 
only because it is a cutting-up. It is, at any 
rate, a very unamiable thing; and when it comes 
itself to be cut-up, it often turns out to be as 
foul as it is ill-favored.” 





Some weeks since, the Saturday Evening Post 
had the following editorial paragraph: ‘‘We re- 
cently noticed in the daily papers some resolu- 
tions in honor of three boys who died during the } 
vacation. One of those boys we frequently met 
last winter in the Germantown cars, carrying a 
heavy load of school books. His face interested 
us much—fine and intellectual, but sadly pale. 
We feared then that he was studying beyond his 
strength; and we should not be at all surprised if 
& proper verdict in his case, as in that of various 
others, would be:—Died of the High School.’ 

The Boston Olive Branch copies the above, and 
then remarks thereon: j 

‘“‘There was a beautiful child in one of our vil- 








till the age of thirty, are thrust upon poor pale 
girlsof twelve and fourteen—and ambition is the 
goad that urges them to their death. 

‘«‘Parents be careful that your beloved ones do 
not die of High School.” 

There is matter for thought in this: and parenis 


} who have bright, but pale and studious boys, 


should ponder the subject well. Of what value 
is a brilliant education, if health is destroyed 
thereby? Of what avail will be a full mind, if 
there is not a strong body, in manhood, to sustain 
its activity? But, we by no means call the 
forcing system adopted in most of our public and 
noted private schools, by the word, education. 
The mere crowding of the memory with a jost- 
ling variety of facts and theories cannot strength- 
en the mind; cannot give the habit of concentra- 
tion, nor that confidence in its own powers which 
inspires the will, and overcomes difficulties. 

We published an article last month on the edu- 
cation of girls, from the pen of Elizabeth Black- 
well, M.D. That article contains a paragraph 
that bears with such force on the subject to which 
we now refer, that we re-print it, and call to it 
the especial attention of parents and teachers:— 

“There is no end to the list of ‘English 
branches,’ which the child has to ‘go through’ 
during the few years of school training: the enu- 
meration would have frightened our most studious 
ancestors; they did not understand what is meant 
by ‘going through the English branches;’ they in 
their simplicity supposed that there was some use 
attached to every study—that it must be acquired 
thoroughly, and be made either a means of men- 
tal discipline, or an object of investigation and 
discovery. But it would puzzle the most in- 
genious observer to discover the good use of most 
of our children’s studies. If the object be mental 
discipline, there is no surer way of defeating such 
an object, than to attempt to give the mind a su- 
perficial view of a subject too difficult for it to 
grasp—to confuse it with a multitude of discon- 
nected studies—to hurry it from subject to sub- 


} ject, so that the simple studies, more suited to the 


young mind, are imperfectly acquired, and soon 
forgotten. Thus the greater part of the time de- 
voted to the so-called cultivation of the intellect 
is really wasted: and it is no uncommon thing to 
find the young girl who has gone through all the 
English branches, quite unable to write a lady- 
like note, or read aloud a single page with right 
emphasis, ease and accuracy. 

‘How can it be otherwise, when the young 
mind has to apply itself, during the limited term 
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of school-study, to such a list of subjects as the a large — of the Whig party would have be- 
following: Grammar, Ancient and Modern His- | lieved the story. Sir, I bore it well, I think 
tory, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, | quite philosophically; but no man can bear such 
Astronomy, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Phy-{ charges with total indifference. Why, if Zeno, 
siology, Rhetoric, Composition, Elocution, Logic, } the founder of the Stoics, were here, it would try 
Algebra, Geometry, Belles-Lettres.”’ I 
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} his patience to be subject to such aspersions. 
What an appalling list of studies for tender } think, if I had gone through some portions of this 
childhood and youth! What reasonable person} country in that year, many a good Whig would 
can contemplate it, and not feel an overpowering | have peeped out from safe covert, seeking to dis- 
conviction of the injustice to children involved in} cover my horns and hoofs, firm in the conviction 
our present systems of education! that if I were not the archfiend himself, I stood 
eee Se pretty high in his conclave, and was one of his 
“To-day,”’ writes Grace Greenwood in her in- fittest associates. by ; 
. . y . Tats ‘ se ’ 

teresting letters to the National ee, nase Referring to some anecdotes of birds, published 

made a devout pilgrimage to the grave of Mil-}) «ih. Qetobe eed Mins Wieenn Miameaion 
“ton, in the parish church of Cripplegate. The} = ~ ctober number of the ome s ey a 
’ correspondent at Deep River, Conn., writes:— 


spot where the divine poet sleeps the sleep of the } 
blessed is marked alone by a fine bust and a small ; 
tablet—pews are built over the vault which I do} 
not like; for Milton's grave is too'sacred, even to} 
be knelt upon by strangers, and the inconsiderate, | 
it may be, in mechanical obedience to a mere re- 
ligious form. 

“This is a quaint, shadowed, old church, where 


‘Anecdotes of Birds remind me of a statement 
made to me some three years ago, and confirmed 
about a month since, by Mr. Ezra Bull, of Say- 
brook. In 1827 he attached a skull of a horse to 
}an out-building, when some wrens soon took 
} possession of it, and raised two broods of young, 
; ¢ach year, for three years in succession. He then 
} moved some four miles, and took the skull with 


at night one would step softly, in breathless awe, }). 0" 7. sete 1a psc Mee ti ena 
and cen, half-hoping to hear — anne nae pose ) ‘holly test gone eg 
solemn anthems over the dust of him who so} Nie ’ ’ 

randly told the wondrous story of creation, of} and have occupied it regularly for twenty-two 
the fall and redemption of horn and who oben mentee vans | binds eae = Atm annually, 
God’s praise in such high, seraphic strains. | SVSER GS SE Set tO chen Crees. 

“In this church Oliver Cromwell was married. Beas ste r 

Who ever thinks of the stern Puritan leader asa} A correspondent, who sends us a poem, full of 
lover? And yet, such grand, craggy natures as} 800d promise, as to what the author will in the 
his have often the peacefulest, most sheltered|¢nd achieve, speaks thus hopefully. We like his 
nestling places for the gentlest human affections. | Spirit, and say to him, work and wait. There is 
I doubt not he felt for his young bride a deep and } ® future of success to all who labor diligently in 
manly devotion; and that he dearly loved at least | the present: ‘If Fame has any gift for me, it 





one of his daughters, we have pathetic evidence } is in the future’s keeping. I will cheer the hour 
in the history of his last sad days.” 

It is to be hoped that a better spirit in regard ' 
to the treatment of candidates for office will, ere | 
long, prevail in this country. The present 
wretched system of abuse has been carried quite 
far enough. We were pleased, a few evenings) 
since, in passing by a rostrum from which a po- 
litical speaker was haranguing a crowd, to hear 
the orator strongly condemn this abuse of candi- 
dates, and call upon the members of his party 
present to set their faces against it. The candi- 
dates for office on both sides, he said, were good 
and true men, and it was false, and a high out- 
rage, to allege anything different. This is a 
better doctrine, a more worthy spirit; and until 
it becomes the spirit of party, we cannot hope 





to have our best men stand forth as candidates 
for office. Hear what General Cass says on this} 
subject. The extract is from one of his speeches 
in the United States Senate:—“I speak, perhaps, 
with the more warmth on this subject, because I 
have had some experience, and I believe that in 
the whole catalogue of human enormities you 
can scarcely find a single crime that was not 
charged to me in 1848, except, perhaps, the mur- 
der of my wife and children; and if Providence, 
in its wrath, had taken them from me, I verily 
believe that I should have been charged with 
their murder; and I have just as little doubt that 


with song as best I may, and bide my time. I 
am still on the sunny slope of life, with a strong 
hand and a willing heart. My only schooling 
has been the discipline of misfortune, and the 
hard buffeting with the rude world. Yet, often, 
in the want of outward culture, will the mind find 
gain of inner development; and, from sore con- 
flict with grosser natures, be evolved the inspira- 
tion of heaven-born sympathies.’’ 

Sensible people cannot but feel amused while 
reading some of the dogmatic criticisms on mu- 
sical artists of the highest ability, which a 
in certain daily, weekly and monthly publica- 
tions. Referring to this, a musical writer says, 
with exceeding pertinency:—The only objection 
we can see to criticisms of this nature is, that it 
seems a little absurd for a scribe, perhaps with- 


) out name or character, to think of setting right 


an artist of high fame, and to assume a judicial 
irresponsibility in doing so. Are great artists 
often the wiser for the very profound suggestions 
which issue from the anonymous tribunal?” 





That the happiness of life depends on the regu- 
lar prosecution of some Pree ty purpose or call- 
ing, which engages, helps, and enlivens all our 
powers, let those bear witness, who, after spend- 
ing years in active usefulness, retire to enjoy 
themselves. 





